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GENERAL PREFACE 

AT its winter meeting in December 1928 the Society 
for Old Testament Study discussed, among other 
matters, the supply of works on the History of Israel. It 
was felt that there was need of a substanti^ book on the 
subject in English. During the discussion Dr. Robinson 
stated that he had been planning such a book and col- 
lecting material for many years, but had been deterred 
from completing the work mainly by two facts. One was 
his inability to secure an adequate period of continuous 
leisure, since such a work required practically uninter- 
rupted attention during the actual writing; the other was 
that his special studies had been limited to the pre-exilic 
period. It transpired almost at once that Dr. Oesterley 
had been working for many years on similar lines, dealing 
with the history of Israel after the Exile. The two were 
encouraged by the Society to proceed in co-operation 

and to produce, the whole as soon as was reasonably 
possible. 

We have divided the period covered into two distinct 
pai^, and each of us is solely responsible for the volume 
which bears his name. At the same time we have worked 
with a single purpose, in close co-operation, consulting 
and criticipng one another, and we hope that, in spita 
of the divided authorship, we have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a single work which shall meet one of the present 

chief needs of Old Testament studies in the English- 
speaking world. 


March xg^2 


9 


W. O. E. O. 
T. H. R. 




PREFACE 

In dealing with the history of Israel from the epoch which begins 
with the Babylonian exile a brief consideration of the events 
which led up to this great historical landmark is indispensable. 

It is recognized that this involves some repetition of what has 
been said in the previous volume; but this is unavoidable, for 
the events immediately preceding the Exile are inseparable from 
the Exile itself. The slight overlapping involved will, therefore, 
we feel sure, be pardoned. 

The history of Israel as now to be considered is no longer the 
record of the fortunes of a political entity; it concerns the de- 
velopment of certain moral and spiritual concepts embodied in 
a group which had a strong national self-consciousness. This 
consciousness is based on the older independence, and we have 
now in Israel a phenomenon to which History supplies no com- 
plete parallel. Political subordination was long accepted, and 
so long as this did not threaten the ideas for which Israel stood 
she bowed in resigned acquiescence to the inevitable. Under the 
Persian and Graeco-Egyptian governments the people were, in 
the main, content with Aeir position, though there is reason to 
believe that before the end of the third century b.c. two distinct 
points of view had begun to show themselves. With the attempt 
of Antiochus IV to eradicate the genuine Jewish religion and 
forcibly to impose upon the orthodox Jews the Hellenism of the 
rest of his empire the national feeling reasserted itself, and for 
the first time we have a conflict which soon developed into a 
struggle for national independence. The essentially ideal basis 
of this passion for self-determination is attested by the readiness 
with which the orthodox party later acquiesced in a foreign 
domination so long as their regions susceptibilities were not 
violated. It is the primary intention of the following pages to 
elucidate and illustrate this. 

On one section of the work here presented a word of comment 
seems desirable. The latter half of the fifth century b.c. is 
among the most difficult and complicated periods in the history 
of Israel. The data are scanty, often obscure, and at times 
evidently contraffictory; sometimes we are led to suspect de- 
liberate modification in the text of our documents in the interests 
of theolo^<^ or ecclesiastical theory. In the circumstances it is 
not surprising that the opinions of scholars differ, sometimes 
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widely; no two have succeeded in presenting quite the same 
reconstruction of the actual events. It may well be that many 
readers will be dissatisfied with the solution of the problem 
which I have offered. I am not blind either to its weak points 
or to objections which may be raised against it, or to the strength 
of other positions; but long and careful consideration has con- 
vinced me that the balance of probability lies on the side of the 
view I have set forth, and I feel that I have no alternative to its 

adoption. 

Again, it is inevitable that among writers on history there 
should be differences of opinion as to the relative importance of 
the data supplied by the ancient records. While this applies 
more particularly to the Maccabaean and Roman ages, it is in a 
measure true of the whole period under re\ iew. The perspective 
wliich I have been compelled to adopt has led me to omit 
details which others might perhaps have included, and to stress 
points which some would hold to be relatively ummportant. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my sincere thanks 
for the encouragement and help I ha\’e received from some 
well-knowm scholars: how much I owe to Dr. Ed^\-}Ti Bevan it 
would be difficult to say; his works have, of course, been^ in- 
valuable for some of the periods dealt vsith; but in addition, 
both by correspondence and in conversation he has been a con- 
stant source of inspiration. To Dr. Wheeler Robinson, who read 
through the whole of my manuscript, and offered many criti- 
cisms as pointed as they were helpful, I express my warm 
gratitude; I owe him more than I can say. Further, I am 
indebted to Canon D. C. Simpson and to Mr. G. R. Driver for 
help and suggestions in various ways. I have also to express my 
sincere thanks to the Readers of the Oxford Press;^ their advice 
in various directions, wliich I always found it wise to follow, 
has been of great value to me. Finally, it affords me particular 
pleasure to place on record my sense of appreciation for the 
unfailing kindness, patience, and consideration shown by my 
publishers. I have also to express my thanks to Miss Hippisley, 
L Th for going through mv manuscript in its final form, as 
well as to the Rev. F. J. Hollis, D.D., for reading the proofs and 
verif^dng 2II the BiblicsJ quotations. 


W. O. E, O. 
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BOOK I 

the period of the exile 




Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 

T he history to be dealt with in this volume covers about 
seven centuries, and divides itself naturally into the Babylo- 
nian, Persian, Greek, and Roman periods. In the brief reviews to 
be given of the historical background of the nations under whose 
suzerainty the Jews lived, it is necessary to take a glance at the 
period immediately preceding the rise of the Neo-Babylonian 
empire and to touch upon the conditions in the empire of Assyria 
during the days of its decline and fall, as well as to describe in 
outline Jewish affairs during these years; this is done in order 
to make the connexion clear between the close of one period 
and the beginning of another. This involves some slight repeti- 
tion of what has been said in the previous volume, but it is 
imavoidable if we are to understand how the Neo-Babylonian 
empire rose to eminence. 

Tlie history of no people is properly comprehensible without 
considering the nature of its environment ; and in regard to no 
nation is this truer than in the case of the Jewish. The Jews of 
these periods, taking the people as a whole, show themselves 
possessed of some qualities which appear to stand in irreconcil- 
able contrast; on the one h2md, taken at their best, they 
exhibit a spiritual depth and a moral vitality which, in spite of 
set-backs, are characteristic; on the other hand, there is the 
tendency to submit to extraneous influences, absorbing and 
adapting much, yet rejecting what was likely to be detrimental 
to their ethical and religious standards. Clearly this makes 
indispensable some knowledge of the historical background and 
of the thought 2ind culture of those nations with whom the Jews 
were brought in contact. But since we are dealing with the 
history of the Jews the historical background of the periods to be 
considered will be touched upon as briefly as possible, while the 
religion and culture of these surrounding nations can be referred 
to but incidentally in what professes to be only an historical 
treatise. Nevertheless, where the Jews are concerned the ques- 
tion of religion has always been paramount, and even when 
dealing with history pure and simple this has to be taken into 
accoimt. It may at certain times not be apparent on the surface, 
but it will always be found that in some way or another political 
occurrences are more or less conditioned by the religious 
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question. As long as the Jews were left unmolested in the full 
exercise of their religion and of tlaeir religious customs they were 
content and ready to acquiesce in their position of vassal-state; 
they had learned, and the lesson was not forgotten J the futility 
of attempting to assert their independence. But as soon as it 
became a question of defending the faith of their fathers the 
spirit of the people always rose in opposidon to fever heat, as 
when, for example, Judas Maccabaeus was able, in spite of all 
difficulties, to retain the religious freedom which had been 
threatened. Later, under Roman suzeraints', it was largely 
religious motives, \iz. Messianic ideals, however mistaken, 
^vhich nourished antagonism and which finally led the people 
to open revolt against the Roman power. Had the counsels 
of the more moderate elements in the nation prevailed the 
course of events might have been different. In any case, it was 
primarily, though now no more entirely, a religious issue which 
sustained the movement in opposition to Rome. 

Each of the periods mentioned left its mark on the Jews in 
differing and distinctive ways, yet it was in the religious sphere 
that this was most striking. But the extraordinar\' thing is that, 
while the influence here exercised was in some respects menacing, 
its effects were rarely enduring. Just as in the earlier histon' of 
the people there had been periods during which extraneous 
influences had been brought to bear— ancient Babylonian, 
Canaanite, Ass'sHan — some passing, others more deep-seated in 
their effect, so it was in the centuries after the Exile. During 


Exile 


w — 

the Jews, but was resisted by most. Persian religion, however, 
profoundly influenced Je\rish belief in some directions. During 
the Greek period the fascination of Hellenic culture for great 
numbers created an irreconcilable breach within the nation. 


orthodox Judaism gained 
lan rule, on the other ha 


By this time 
defy an>Thing 


kind: even before the actual fall 


of Jamnia had been founded by Johanan 


reorganizer of Judaism 


during 


* tS'ith the exception of the revolt during the reign of 
which resulted in the deportation of many. 


Artaxerxes III Ochus 
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not easy; the general outlines are clear enough, but in attempting 
to fill in the picture one soon begins to realize how formidable 
the difficulties are. During the exilic period some data regarding 
the Jews both in Babylonia and in Palestine are to be gathered 
from the Old Testament; we have here in part direct evidence, 
and in part information to be derived from inference. The 
records of the external history during this period arc but few , 
though they throw sidelights here and there. For the Persian 
period, so far as the Persians are concerned, there is much 
more material, as we have the histories of Diodorus Siculus, 
Herodotus, Strabo, and Xenophon {Cyropaedia) ^ and some in- 
scriptions. But as to the Jews, apart from the early years after 
the return, there is agciin a great dearth; some light is shed by 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, but, as is well known, the his- 
torical sequence of events is difficult to disentangle, and the 
records themselves are not always reliable; some help, though 
only on a small scale, is gained from the Elephantine papyri. 
During the last seventy years of this period we are much in 
the dark. The differences of opinion among scholars as to 
what portions of the Old Testament may be assigned to these 
years makes their use uncertain. 

For the history of the Jews during the first century and a 
half of the Greek period the materials are again scanty; there 
is the same difficulty as to what portions of the Old Testament 
can be utilized; and, even from those parts which may with 
some certainty be assigned to the third century b.c., very little 
knowledge of history is to be gained. On the other hand, 
Josephus now begins to be valuable. For the latter part of the 
Greek period, i.e. the Maccabaean age, there is, of course, 
abundant material in the two books of the Maccabees^ and 
incidental data from other soiirces. 

For the Roman period Josephus is our main source, and he 
gives plenty of information; but his prejudices and idiosyn- 
cracies make it sometimes necessary to use his evidence with 
caution. 

Upon the whole, then, until we come to the Roman period, 
it is the want of data which makes it difficult to give a clear 
account of Jewish history during these centuries. And this 
difficulty is increased when we attempt to give a picture of the 
people themselves; there is very little to go upon, so that we 
are forced to rely largely on inference. 
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In studying the world’s history during these seven centuries, 
what strikes one as perhaps the most remarkable fact is that 
of the rise, the fall, and the disappearance of six great world 
empires — Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, S)Tia, Egypt — 
while the Jews survived; not, it is true, as a nation, but neverthe- 
less as a distinct racial unity; living through the \icissitudes of 
exile, subjection, persecution, independence, and then again 
subjection and persecution, they appear at the end of it all, 
crushed and scattered indeed, but yet, as a race, as virile and 
indestructible as ever. 



Chapter II 


THE EXTERNAL 


THE NEO-BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 

SUMMARY 

fThe internal unrest in the Assyrian empire which became especially 
marked during the later years of the reign of Ashur-bani-pal heralded 
the near approach of the downfaU of the empire. The final crash 
came in 612 b.c. with the faU of Nineveh; this was brought about 
by the combined attack of the Babylonians and Medes, the latter 
of whom took the leading part. The Assyrians continued a forlorn 
and hopeless struggle with the not very reliable help of Egypt; but 
with Nebuchadrezzar’s victory at Carchemish in 605 b.c. the 
Assyrian empire disappeared from history, and Egypt was subdued. 
With Nebuchadrezzar’s advent to the throne on the death of his 
father Nabopolassar in 604 b.c., the Babylonian empire found itself 
supreme. The attempt of Amasis, the Egyptian king, to assert him- 
self in 56a-567 B.C., proved fhiitless; but Nebuchadrezzar made no 
attempt to subjugate Egypt. The remaining years of Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s reign were peaceful, so far as is known; he died in 562 b.c. 
But already during his reign signs began to manifest themselves show- 
ing that all was not well with this Neo-Babylonian empire, Aough it 
was not until after his death that events menacing the stability of the 
state occmred. Our records are scanty, but enough is told of the 
reigns of those who succeeded him to show that there was much 
unrest in the land. Nevertheless, when Nabonidus came to the 
throne in 554 b.c., the empire was outwardly intact. His interests 
and tastes were not concerned with statecraft and politics, but with 
archaeology. He left state affairs to his son, Bel-shar-uzur (Belshazzar) 
while he himself retired to Tema’ in Arabia Felix. 

Nabonidus had been on the throne only a few years when Cyrus, 
king of Anshan, a vassal kingdom of the Median empire, revolted 
against his suzerain and founded the Medo-Persian empire. This 
was a menace not only to the Babylonian power, but also to the 
Egyptian and Lydian kingdoms. A triple alliance was, therefore, 
formed by these three to check the growing power of Cyrus. But 
they were one after another subdued by Cyrus. Babylon itself fell 
in 538 B.C., and the Neo-Babylonian empire came to an end after 
a duration of less than a centiuy.] 


T owards the end of the reign of Ashur-bani-pal troubles 
arose not only in different parts of the empire, which was 
nothing new, but also in connexion with the succession to the 
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throne. The aged king, broken in body and bowed down with 
mental worry, pours out his troubles thus; 

Why am I entangled in sickness, anxiety, trouble and misfortune? 
Strife in the land, dissension in my family, cease not. 

Unrest and evil scandal oppress me continually; 

Mental anxiety and bodily sickness bow me dowm; 

My days are passed in woe and misery. 

On the day of the city-god, the day of festival, I am dowTicast; 

The god has cast me out in deep sorrow, 

In my distress and lamentation I clamour day and night.* 

Ashur-bani-pal died in 626 b.c., and in the following year 
Nabopolassar, a Chaldaean prince and ruler of the vassal state 
of Babylonia, asserted his independence; Media in the north- 
east, and Phoenicia and Palestine in the west, also broke away 
from the suzerain power. Two sons of Ashur-bani-pal reigned 
in turn; under the second a long dratsm-out struggle ensued; 
Assyria was supported by Egypt ^ ^nd the Scythians, while 
Nabopolassar allied himself with Kyaxares, king of the Medes ;3 
the Scythians, however, soon after proved false to Ass\Tia, and 
joined forces with Nabopolassar and the Medes. One inscrip- 
tion, recently published,^ records under the year 616 b.c. 
two ’victories of Nabopolassar over the Ass\TO-Eg>'ptian armies; 
thereafter he appears before the gates of the city of Ashur, but 
this time he is driven off. Then, however, the Medes come to 
the fore and conquer the eastern provinces of AssvTia; this was 
in 615 B.c. In 614 B.c. the combined Babylonian and Median 
armies encircled Nineveh; they were repulsed, but they captured 
the city of Ashur. Finally, in 612 b.c., after a siege of some 
months, during which several unsuccessful attacks were made, 
Nineveh was captured. The Medes appear to have taken the 

I Lehmann, Samassumukin, Zweiter Tell, pp. 21 ff. (1892); J^trow, DU 
Bahyloniens md Assyrims, ii. 107 (1912); sec also the Cambn^e 
iii. 127 (1925). The quotation given above is from Jastrow s German translauon 

°^*^\S’haf Egypt’s motive was in coming to the help of her heredity can only 
be conjectured It mav have been that, realizing Ass>Tia’s moribund state, she 

^atetine. Another po^ibility, however, is that Eg>-pt feared the rising pow« of 
Chaldaea, and hoped by assisting Asssxia to create a countcrbal^cmg 
^3 In an inscripu^ of Nabonidus it is said that the pds gave 
Medes (Umman-M<27uk) as his allies {Langdon, DU Mubabylomschm Komgnnschnfim, 

C. J.^GaddlV^e FallofKintvth-. the newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle, 
No. 21.001, in the British ^^u5cum 
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leading part in the operation. According to the Babylonian 
Chronicle, the city was ‘turned into a mound and a ruin’.* 

But in spite of this very signal defeat and the loss of their 
capital the Assyrians struggled on. After a successful sortie, 
what was left of their army retired on the city of Harran, 
about a hundred miles to the west of Nineveh; their leader, in 
all probability Ashur-ubalit, assumed the crown of Assyria. 
As Gadd says, ‘this transplanting of the Assyrian kingdom to 
the west, after the destruction of Nineveh, is certainly the most 
surprising information we derive from the Chronicle’. It was 
an important matter for the Assyrians that in Hairan they 
were able to effect a junction with the Egyptian armies. 

After the fall of Nineveh the Median army, under the leader- 
ship of Kyaxares, returned to their own land and left Nabopo- 
lassar to continue the war single-handed, since no mention is 
made of the Scytliians; no reason is given as to why the Medes 
retired; we must suppose that either, for some cause or other, 
an estrangement had arisen between Kyaxares and Nabopo- 
lassar, or else that the former had pressing affairs in his own 
kingdom to attend to. 

In the following year, 6ii b.c., Nabopolassar had some 
minor successes; but he refrained from attacking the new 
Assyrian capital, evidently doubting his ability to capture it 
single-handed. Late in the year 6io b.c., however, the Scythians 
reappeared, and joined Nabopolassar with the intention of 
proceeding against Harran; and, moreover, it would seem, 
though this is not mentioned in the Chronicle, that the Medes 
also came to take part in this undertaking, for there is extant 
a private letter written by Nebuchadrezzar, belonging to this 
time, in which he says that the king (Nabopolassar) had gone 
against Harran with a large force of Medes.* No sooner, how- 
ever, had the Assyrian king become cognizant of what was 
toward than he evacuated Harran and fled, presumably farther 
westwards, in order to get into closer touch with his Egyptian 
allies. The undefended city was sacked, and then occupied not 
by the Babylonians or Medes, but by the Scythians. 

In the summer of the next year, 609 b.c., the Assyrians, now 

* “With a supreme, if unconscious, irony her own end is described in the very 
phra% with which her kings had so often vaunted their former conquests’ (Gadd, 
op. cit,, p. ig). The book of J^ahum contains an oracle against Nineveh (ii, iii). 

* This letter is translated by F. Thureau-Dangin in the Reoue (TAs^riologu, xxi. 
198. The writer b indebted to Mr. Gadd for drawing hb attention to thb. 
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joined by the Ecy^ptian army,* crossed the Euphrates wth the 
object of recapturing Harran; but in this they were unsuccessful. 
They returned to Ssiia; and for the next four years the armies 
of Egvpt and Assyria occupied Carchemish on the Euphrates, 
why there was this long cessation of hostilities is not knov^m. 
Finally, in 605 b.c., the Babylonian army, now under the com- 
mand 'of Nebuchadrezzar, for Nabopolassar was growing old, 
advanced to the attack. ^Vhat in the meantime the .Assynans 
were doing is unknown, nothing is said about them; but the 
EgN-ptians, now under Pharaoh-Necho, seem to l^ve been 
alone in meeting Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish. The alter 
gained an overwhelming sictor>- the Eg^-ptian am^' fled head- 
loner back into their oivti country pursued by the Babylomans. 
At°Pelusium Nebuchadrezzar received news of his ^father s 
death wliich necessitated a speedy return B^bylcm a u\ a 
claimant to the throne was already in the fie d. He arriN ed 
on the New Year’s Festival, in time to lead the solemn procession 

of Bel, thereby proclaiming himself kmg of Bab> Ion. 

The AssMian empire had by now become whoUy a thing of 
the past; Egvpt lav at the feet of Babylon; S>Tia^d Palesune 
tre Ilcor^Tated in the Babylonian empire; the nor* and 
north-east were now aU part of the Medr^ empire, and with 

that power Nebuchadrezzar was on fiiendly tenm. 

So far as the Babylonian records of the poUtical history of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s reign (604-562 »■<:■) a--' concerned, them is 
a great lack, and therefore from this source very htUe inform - 
tion is forthcoming. What Pinches wrote half a century ago is 

substantially true to-day: 

‘It is difficult to find any satisfactory 
great dearth of records of the political histor>' of the later 

It is true we have inscribed bncks and cj'linders m 

abundance, but they contain what may be 

to the gods of the land, but not one allusion to any pohneal or other 
historical event.’"* , 

AlUn Testament, p. 57 (19^9). o/this CTcat annual procession 

■ See U.e are, H=ft\ (mrO). 

by Zimmern m Dcr altc Unent , . . ^ , - otnf /'i882'l. It is, ho-wever, 

♦ Transactions of the Soc.for Bib ua it is said that all the records 

to be noted that on an inscription recently published it is said tna 
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Since this was written a few, but very few, documents of an 
historical character have been forthcoming. One of these 
witnesses to Nebuchadrezzar’s campaigns; it runs: 

‘Under his (i.e. Marduk’s) mighty protection I marched through 
far-off lands and distant mountain-ranges from the northern sea to 
the southern sea along far-stretching roads and paths which were 
blocked, where my steps were hindered and I was unable to stand; 
a toilsome journey, a thirsty way. The rebellious I subjugated, 
enemies I took captive; the land I ruled justly; the people I cared for; 
the bad and the ill-disposed I kept away from the people. Silver, 
gold, and precious stones, copper, palm-wood and cedar-wood, 
everything that was costly, in magnificent abundance, the product 
of the mountains, the yield of the sea, did I bring as a weighty gift 
and a rich tribute into my city of Babylon to his (i.e. the god’s) 
presence.’* 

Included in the activities here referred to would probably be 
Nebuchadrezzar’s campaign in Syria, in 602 B.C., his dealings 
with his rebellious Jewish vassals in 597 zmd 586 b.c., the details 
of which we have in the Old Testament (see below), his cam- 
paign against Elam, referred to in Jer. xlix. 34-8 (on this see 
below), and his dealings with Hophra (Apries), who, soon after 
his accession to the Egyptian throne (588 b.c.), supported 
Zedekiah in his revolt against Nebuchadrezzar (586 b.c.), and 
evidently suffered severely for doing so;^ but in view of the 
activity of Egypt in Palestine in the later years of Nebucha- 
drezzar’s reign, it could not have been very long before the 
former recovered from the shock. 

In the year 586 b.c., or the year after, the siege of Tyre 
began;3 that Nebuchadrezzar was unable to reduce the city 
may be gathered from the words of Ezek. xxix. 17, 18: ‘And 
it came to pass in the seven and twentieth year (i.e. of the 
Exile, 571 B.C.), in the first month, in the first day of the month, 
the word of the Lord came unto me, saying. Son of man, 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon caused his army to serve a 

of Nabonidus that could be found were broken (Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical 
Texts, p. 30 [1924]); this would be one reason for the lack of material. 

* Winckler, op. cit., p. 55; Langdon, op. cit.. No. 14, p. 115. 

* Sec Ezek. xxx. 20-6, especially verses 24, 25 : ‘And I will strengthen the arms 

of the king of Babylon, and put my sword in his hand; but I will break the arms of 
Pharaoh, and he shall gproan before him with the groanings of a deadly woimded 
man. And I will hold up the arms of the king of Babylon, and the arms of Pharaoh 
shall fall down. . . .* Hophra’s object was doubtless to gain Palestine once more 
for * Cp. Josephus, Aniiq. x. 228, Contra Ap. i. 1 56* 
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great seiA'icc against Tyre; every head was made b^d, and 
every shoulder Avas peeled; yet had he no wages, nor his army, 
from Tvre, for the ser\ice that he had serv'ed against it. ’ 
siege lasted for thirteen years; ultimately it capitulated and lost 
its independence, but it was not destroyed (573 or 572 b.c.). 

In the meantime, the constant activity of Eg>Tt m seeking to 
foment rebellion against Babylon among the smaUer states ol 
SvTia necessitated drastic action on the part of Nebuchadrezzar. 

A few years after the capitulation of Tyre he undertook a 
campaign against Amasis, now the occupant of the Eg^^ptian 
throne; this was in the thirty-seventh year of Nebuchadrezzar s 
reign, tseS or 567 B.c. 3 Amasis was defeated, but Nebuchadrez- 
zar made no attempt to conquer Egypt, as Josephus asserts, 
it was sufficient that Eg^-pt was prevented both from malang 
miscliief among the vassal states of the west and from seeing 
to \NTest Palestine from the Babylonian empire. By his \-ictoi7 
over Amasis, Nebuchadrezzar had subdued the last fdver^O’ 
^vho could have occasioned him any senous trouble, ihe 
remaining years of his reign were, so far as is kno^, peacelul, 
and he left his successor an empire consolidated and prosperous, 
one which he himself had bmlt up.s The estimation in which 
he was held is illustrated by Jer. xxvm. 4-8, where the prophet 
says; ‘Thus saith Yahweh of hosts, the God of Israel . . ^d 
now have I given aU these lands into the hand of Nebucha - 
rezzar die king of Babylon, my serv ant; and the be^ts of tlie 
field also have I given him to serv^e him. And all the nations 

shall serve him, and his son and his son’s son, 

his own land come ... and it shall come to pass that nation 

and the kingdom which will not serve 

vsffih the Lord, and with the famine, and with the pestilence, 

until I have consumed diem by his hand. ^ r 1 • 

It is conceivable that the words ‘until the time of Ins ' 

: s 1’ d. ^ r. 

xliv. 314-J7 (1926). . . nublishcd by Pinches in the Trans, oj 

p. 2 a--Uonxmr^l.GeschichuBabybnunsundAs^uns,pp.lb ^7 t 5 

♦ Anti/^^ X. l80- -t 

' See further, Hommcl, op. cit., pp. 7^3 /»• 

• Cd. also Josephus, Antiq. x. 219-28. 
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land come’ may have been prompted by the foresight of the 
prophet in discerning in the growing power to the east and 
north-east of Babylonia a menace which sooner or later would 
prove serious; but whether or not this was the case it is certain 
that already during the later years of the reign of Nebuchad- 
rezzar signs of decay in the mdlitary strength of Babylon were 
beginning to show themselves; for a letter is extant from a 
captain stationed at Uruk (Erech) in which he expresses the 
fear that the bad condition of his company may become known 
to the commander-in-chief, Gubaru.^ It was also an ominous 
sign, to which Kittel draws attention,* that mercenaries were 
being employed in the Babylonian army. The increase of 
wealth, with its inevitable accompaniment of luxury and self- 
indulgence, may well have contributed, also, to sap the virility 
of the people. Certain it is that soon after the great king’s death 
indications of weakness began to show themselves prominently 
in the State. 

Nebuchadrezzar was succeeded by his son Amel-Marduk 
(the Evil-Merodach of 2 Kgs. xxv. 27-30; Jer. lii. 31-4) in 
561 b.c.;3 he reigned barely two years when he was murdered by 
his brother-in-law, Neriglissar (the Nergal-sharezer of Jer. xxxix. 
3, one of ‘the princes of the king’), who usurped the throne 
(560 B.c.) . Nothing of importance is recorded of either of these 
kings, and the same is true of Neriglissar’s son, who succeeded 
him in 556 B.c.; this was Labashi-Marduk; on an inscription 
of Nabonidus^ it says that Neriglissar had gone the way of fate, 
‘Labashi-Marduk, his yoimg son, who had not yet attained to 
understanding, seated himself upon the throne of the kingdom 
against the wish of the gods’. The inscription then goes on to 
tell of how Nabonidus succeeded to the throne : ‘At the com- 
mand of Marduk my Lord was I raised to the rulership of the 
land, while they shouted, “Father of the land! His equal exists 
not!” * This means, of course, that Nabonidus headed a revolu- 
tion and succeeded in making himself proclaimed king.® 


* Th® of the letter is given in the Rome d’ Assyriologie, xi. 165 ff.; see also 
Meissner, Babylon xmd Assyrion^ i, 88 ff. (1920). 

* GeschichU des Volkes Israely iii. 9 (1927). 

On a very mutilated inscription of Nabonidus, which evidently contained the 
lengths of the reigns of his predecessors, mention is made of the 43rd year of 
Nebuchadrezzar and the 4th year of Neriglissar (Langdon, op. ciUy Nab. No. 9, 

*■ fu- • - . . “ Nab. No. 8, iv. 34 ff. 

Un three of his inscriptions he speaks of himself as the son of Nabo-balatsu-itsbi 
(Langdon, op. cU., Nab. Nos. lo. ii_ loV 
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According to the Ptolemaic Canon, Nabonidus reigned sevp- 
teen years; the last of the numerous contract tablets belonging 

to his time is dated the seventeenth year of his reign^ (555-539 
B.C.). Although, as ^ve have seen, indications were not wanting 
to show that all was not well in the empire during the later 
years of Nebuchadrezzar’s reign, nevertheless when Nabomdus 
came to the throne he ruled over an empire w^ch stood 
almost intact as Nebuchadrezzar had bequeathed it, and ^s 
in spite of considerable confusion during the reigns of his im- 
mediate predecessors; Syria, it is true, had been lost, but 
Phoenicia and Palestine were under Babyloman suzerainty. 

One of the first acts of his reign was to undertake a carnpaign 
in Svria, where his vassals had rebelled. Apparently it had 
been considered more necessary to take precautions against 
E^Nirt than against vassal states of S>Tia, for wMe there is iio 
mention of Babylonian troops having been stationed in Syna 
proper, we read of their presence in Gaza, not far from the 
Eg^•ptian frontier. Some details regarding this S>Tian cam- 
pS'^ are to be gathered both from the inscripUons published 
by Langdon and from the ‘Persian Verse Account of N abomdus^ 
and ‘The Nabonidus Chronicle’, pubUshed by Sidney Smith. 
During the whole of the year 554 b.c. he was prepanng for 

this campaign, gathering his troops together not only from 
Babvlonia, but also from Phoemcia and PalesUne, ^unng e 
next vear he apparently had no difficulty in subduing 
Syrians -5 but presumably this was only a prcliminaty step m 
Lthering the design which seems to have been real purpose 
in comin- to the west. The inscription (i.e. the Persian \ ers 
Account r is much mutilated, so that there must be some 

uncertainty about the course of evems. Dunngthe> _■ 

he was busy building a temple for the moon-god Sin in Harr^, 

east of Carchemish; ha^ing completed this he appointed s 
eldest son Bel-shar-uzur (Belshazzar) regent^ of the kingdom 
This left him free to pursue his objccuve southwards, there \vas 

* Hofnnif'l, n*., p* 77^' 

' Sidney Smith, Bahi-ian Historical Texts, p. 43 vJO-4)- 
Op. cit., pp. -^7-97^ , 

* Langdnn, cp. a!.. Nab. No, i, i. i n. 

5 Lanedon. cp. al., Nab. No. i, i. 39’ ‘Crown Prince’ a number of 

* In the .Nabonidus Chrome. c No. i he IS c.-tya - Heft 2 l 

xxxu. 12-31 (' 930 '- 
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a temporary check owing to his illness while in the Lebanon 
district; but he soon recovered, and followed his army through 
Ammurru (the west country) to the east of Jordan on to the 
city of Tema’ in Adummu, the Biblical Edom. He captured 
the city, put the king to death, and built himself a palace 
similar to his palace in Babylon. This all took place in 552 B.c. * 
That this was the real object for which Nabonidus came to the 
west is borne out by the fact that he remained here until the 
eleventh year of his reign, 544 b.c., possibly a year longer, and 
after a short absence came back again. Tema’ is the modem 
Taima’ in Arabia Felix, in the oasis of the western Arabian 
desert; it was a strange place for a Babylonian monarch to choose 
for the royal residence; but the reason probably was trade at 
the same time, there may have been other reasons. Nabonidus 
was notoriously unpopular in his own country, and life was 
likely to have been more peaceful in this desert-surrounded 
spot. Moreover, his studious tastes and archaeological studies 
could be more easily pursued far from the centre of political 
distractions. On the other hand, although the king himself may 
have lived a retired life in Tema’, a royal residence could not 
fail to be a centre of considerable activity of one kind or another. 
There would of necessity be the king’s bodyguard of Babylonian 
troops,3 and a certain amount of coming to and fro from 
Babylon would be inevitable, quite apart from the caravans. 
And further, such a royal centre could not possibly be without 
some effect on the neighbouring peoples, and the nearest of 
these would be the Jews; from our present point of view that 
is a fact of particular interest. 

Besides the Syrian and Edomite campaigns, Nabonidus refers 
to others and speaks of the captives taken these may, as 
Hommel suggests, have been not so much warlike campaigns 
as peaceful journeys undertaken for the purpose of gathering 
materials for his buildings. s But if Nabonidus was not a warrior, 


* Sidney Smith, op. cit., pp. 77 ff., too. 

Assyrian 


sought to increase their hold upon the trade routes through Edom and the lands 

would be impossible to find a more convenient place from 
which^ to control the trade routes from north to south, from east to west, than at 
Tema’, a place reno^ed for its caravans in the time of the writer of the Book of 
Job, whence ^o main routes to Gerra and Sheba diverged’ (Sidney Smith, ob, ciL, 
p- 01); m Job vi. 19 mention is made of the ^caravans of Tema’ 

* Mentioned in the Persian Verse Account, ii. 31. 

^ Langdon, ob, ci/.. Nab. No. 8. ix. cii. qo. 


• Op, cit,, pp. 779 ft 
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it is to be noted that his political foresight was shown by the 
fact that, reahzing the gro^ving power of the Persians, he broke 
off his earUer friendly relations ^^-lth the Medes and alhed 
himself \vrith C>tus.i it was of no avail, as the sequel showed; 
but the purpose he had in view suggests that he had something 
of the statesman about him. His main mterests, however, 
centred in archaeological research; ‘he was a scholar with a 
most conser\'ative respect for old records and customs, and was 
never happier than when he could excavate some ancient 
foundation-stone’.^ But posterity has every reason to be grateful 
to him for the work he did in this direction, and it is no exaggera- 
tion when Hommel says that in this respect his reign is ‘one of 
the most important in the whole history of Babylon ’. 3 As an 
illustration of Nabonidus’s activity in this direction mention 
may be made of one of his inscriptions in which he tells of 
how he discovered the foundation-stone of the Shamash-temple 
in Sionar- he dug do\v'n eighteen ells into the soU and came 
uponXs foundation-stone which had been laid by Naram-Sin, 
the son of Sargon; for 3,200 years prevaously, he says, no king 
before him had had a sight of it.+ In another inscription he 
refers to the subject again saying that he ‘renovated the foimda- 
tion-stone of the ancient king Naram-Sin, and made it an 

object of glory ’. 5 . , • c r 

Earlv in the reign of Nabomdus the dominating figure of 

Cntus had appeared. Ruler of the smaU kingdom of Anshan,^ 

and vassal of Astyages tlie king of Media, Cyrus revolted 

against his suzerain in 550-549 b.c. . , , ,, 

Astyages, as the Nabo nidus Chromcle (u. 1-4) tells us, 

‘marched against C>tus king of Anshan . . . Ishtume^s 
(i.e. Astyages’) army mutinied and he was captured, and they 

gave him up to Cyrus’. , , , r *1,.. 

The state over which Cyrus now ruled, therefore, was tte 

Medo-Persian, but its extent was destined to be greatly enlarged. 

It was natural enough that the rise of this new conqueror 

should cause misgi% ings among the rulers of the other ^eat 

powers, Babylonia, Eg>pt. and the Lydian kmgdom; they, 

* Lan^don, op. cit.. Nab. No. 8, ii. 3; cp. also No. i, p. 22t. 

» CampbeU Thomson in the //utoo-. 'u- 210. 

> op. o^t.. p. 779 - . . * Langdon, op. at.. Nab. No. i. u. 47-58- 

* Langdon, 0^. n/.. Nab. No. 2 , i. 17 20. Persia. 

* The inscriptions designate him king of Anshan and ako^g ^ 

7 Smith. Ob. «f.. D. ns: cp. also LangJon, op. Nab. * * » 
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therefore, formed an alliance for the purpose of curbing his 
pretensions. Croesus, king of the Lydians, took the lead, in 
547 B.C., by raiding part of Cyrus’ dominions; an indecisive 
' battle ensued, after which, the winter coming on, Croesus 
retired to Sardes, sending messengers to his allies, Nabonidus 
king of Babylon and Amasis king of Egypt, to be ready by the 
spring to begin hostilities. But Cyrus forestalled this by an 
advance upon Sardes. In the battle which followed Croesus 
was signally defeated, wi th the result that his kingdom became 
a thing of the past. Almost the whole of Asia Minor became 
now incorporated in the empire of Cyrus. Croesus was put 
to death.* 

Since, as we have just seen, Croesus sent to his allies, Naboni- 
dus and Amasis, in 547 b.c., to be ready in the spring to join 
in attacking Cyrus, it is clear that by this time Cyrus and 
Nabonidus were enemies. It is disappointing that the records 
give us practically no information as to the course of events 
during the next few years. Not until 540 or 539 b.c. is it possible 
to take up the historical thread again. Probably it was in the 
latter that Cyrus came down to Arabia to drive Nabonidus 
out of Tema’.* This was a necessary preliminary to the attack 
on Babylon. It had the desired effect, and Nabonidus returned 
to Babylon. Thither he was very soon followed by Cyrus. The 
siege of greater Babylon, which included the great wall of 

Nebuchadrezzar, is described in the Nabonidus Chronicle iii. 
12-20 thus: 


Tn TeshrP Cyrus, when he did battle at Opis on the Tigris against 

the troops of Akkad, burnt the people of Akkad with fire, he killed 

the people. On the 1 4th Sippar was taken without a battle. Naboni- 
dus fled.’ 


The capture of Opis meant the command of the canal-system;^ 

Nebuchadrezzar’s wall ran from Sippar to Opis. The Chronicle 
then continues: 


On the ^th Ugbaru (Gobryas), the governor of Gutium and the 
froops of Cyrus entered Babylon without a battle. Afterwards, 
Nabonidus, when he returned to Babylon* was taken prisoner. 

Xenophon, Cyropaedia, vii. 1, 2; Pfabonidus 

* vii. 4. 16; Berosus in Josephus, Contra Ap. i. 150. 

, „ u j further Cyropaedia, vii. 5. 26-30. Cp. ler. li oS 

Tf ■ escai^ to Borsippa (Berosus, quoted by Josephus, Contra Ap i iki ) 

It . ^cult to understand why Nabonidus should haVe t^ Ba^on 
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v^util the end of the month the arms of Gutium s^ounded toe 
gates of Esagila. No one’s weapon was set up m Esagila or toe 
Lnples, and no appointed ceremony was pa^ed over. In Marche- 
swan* on the 3rd Cyrus entered Babylon. Bran^es of . . . w^ 

spread before him. There was peace in the city. Gyrus proclauned 

peace to Babylon, to every one. ^ 

According to Xenophon (Cyropaedia, viii. 5. 31), Gobryas troops 
put Nabonidus to death; but the Chronicle merely says he was 
taken prisoner. Berosus (in Josephus, Contra Ap. 1. 153) “V* 
that ‘he was at first kindly used by Cyrus, who gave to 
Carmania as a place for him to dweU in, but sent 1 ““ 
Babylonia. Accordingly, Nabomdus spent the rest of his tune 

in that country, and there died’. 

The actual year of the fall of Babylon 538 
made it the royal residence, to assumed the title of Kmg of 

Babylon, King of the lands . 
thus came to an end. , . . 

A . T . Wissenschafi, xliv. 38-56 (1926). 

» cT cldd has kindly drawn the writer's attention to an inscription fast 
puh^ed bj lm h. Gsdd and Lyrakv Ur ^ 

a peaceful habitadon. 


The Neo-Babylonian empire 
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CHRONOLOGY 

I N dealing with the somewhat complicated subject of the chrono- 
logy of the different periods covered by this volume it will be 
necessary, even at the risk of repeating to some extent what has 
already been said in the first volume, to fix our starting-point in an 
earlier period; for the chronology of the present volume will be more 
easily followed if we start from the earlier times, and bring it down 
through the changing historical conditions to the Roman period. 

I 

We must begin by pointing out that the problems of the chronology 
are sometimes complicated by the fact that in the earliest historical 
times the Semites were guided in their time-reckoning by the lunar 
month. For the hunter and the nomad the phases of the moon were 
of primary significance — though the seasons were of course also 
important; the regular appearance of the new moon must in very 
early times have been the inducement to count the months.* On 
the other hand, the agriculturist naturally laid more stress on the 
seasons,^ and therefore on the solar year. It would have been noticed 
at some very early period that as the lunar month consisted approxi- 
mately of 29 J days, therefore after twelve or thirteen lunar months 
the same seasons recurred; when, later, the days of the solar year 
were reckoned it must have been noticed sooner or later that the 
respective number of days of the lunar and solar years did not 
correspond; as we know, the lunar year has eleven days less than 
the solar year; with the various ways in which this discrepancy was 
adjusted we are not concerned, that belongs to the story of the 
calendar.^ It is only mentioned here in order to point to one of the 
complications in which the subject of biblical chronology is involved. 

II 

In the Old Testament there is no chronological era in the proper 
sense. There is a fictitious scheme according to which the Hebrew 
era began with the exodus from Egypt; from that event to the 
building of Solomon’s temple is stated to have been a period of 480 
years (i Kings vi. i); firom the completion of Solomon’s temple to 
the completion of the second temple is reckoned as another 480 
years, thus: counting the years in the synchronous lists of the kings 
of Israel and Judah« to the eleventh year of Zedekiah, i.e. when the 

* Sm further, Przybyllok, Unset KaUnder in VergangenhHt und PP- 7-<) 

(1930). » Cp. Gen. viii. as. a Przybyllok, op. cil., 

Account must be taken of the fact that the year in which a king died is reckoned 

« the last year of his reign, and also as the first year of his successor’s reign, so 
that these years are reckoned twice over. 

C 2 
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Jewish state came to an end, we get 407 years; to this must be added 
70 years from the beginning of the Eadle to the second year of the 
reign of Darius (Zech. i. i, \ii. 5), and three more to the fifth 
of Darius -svhen the second temple was completed, thus making 
480 years. The artificiality of this reckoning is seen in that each 
period of 480 years is equivalent to twelve generations of 40 years 
each; furthermore, the event with which the scheme starts is not 
dated; nor is it possible to gather from the Old Testament what year 
B.c. the second year of the reign of Darius w'as. Whatever this year 
w'as, according to our mode of reckoning, it was cited according to 
the Persian system of reckoning years; and this followed that of 
Ass>Tia and Babylonia, which was the same as that of the early 
Babylonian empire, i.e. their year began in the spring with the 
month of Nisan;» the Hebrew year, on the other hand, began m the 
autumn;* only when their land was conquered by Nebuchadrezzar 
and incorporated in the Neo-Babylonian empire did the Jews adopt 
the spring as the beginning of their year.* Thus it is in the P account 

of the Passover that we have the words: , • n 

‘This month shall be unto you the beginning of months; it shaU 

be the first month of the year to you’, _ r • i u 

followed by the account of the Passover, the spnng festival^ the 

celebration of which began in the evening of the 14th day of Nisan 
(Exod. xii. 2-20). 

IIP 


Several ss-stems of dating events were at different times employed 
by the Babvlonians and Ass\Tians. In Babyloma the method gener- 
aUv foUowed in the early period was by outstandmg events; ^ch 
vear as it passed was named after the principal oc^ence; th«e 
names were used not only for historical pulses, but also on the 

^tablished righteousness in the land’. It may be noted in passm 
that the Hebrew’s also used this method before the Me, as not a 

few instances attest, e.g. ‘The words of Amos . . . ^l^Tn 'the 

two years before the earthquake’ (Am. i. Zech. xiv. 5), 

. For the lists of the Ass>Tian months see Winckler, Kalinschrifiliches Textbuch 

‘T during ■908 0= ,h= ^«r 

Ettumm (I Kg). ))ii. a), Bui (i Kg). \n. 38 ;- 
: hi) thaak) .« ND. G. R. Driver for Rri) )rcu«. 
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year that Tartan came unto Ashdod’ (Isa. xx. i); Tn the year that 
king Uzziah cUed’ (Isa. vi. i), and others. But this method was found, 
in course of time, to be too ciimbrous; and the difficulty of remem- 
bering strings of events in the correct order is obvious and could not 
conduce to accuracy. The Babylonians, therefore, substituted the 
number of the regnal year of the king for the outstanding event of 
the year, e.g. Tn the first year of Ashumadin-shum . . .* This 
system was likewise adopted later by the Hebrews as we can see by 
various instances in the books of Kings, e.g. Tn the seventh year 

of Jehu began Jehoash to reign’ (2 Kgs. xii. i); ‘And it came to pass 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah . . .’ (2 Kgs. xxii. 3). 

Further, the Babylonian chroniclers introduced synchronisms be- 
tween the dates of the kings of Babylonia and Assyria, e.g. ‘In the 
third year of Nabu-nasir, King of Babylon, Tukulti-apal-esarra 
ascended the throne of Assyria*. This clearly lies at the base of the 
synchronisms between the kings of Israel and Judah which the 

compil^ W introduced, so far as they were able, throughout 
the books of Kings, ^ 

IV 

With regard to the Assyrians, we have first what are called the 
I^-hsts,* 1 e. each year was named after a high official or eponym 
and against his name w^ recorded any important event or evente 
wffich oceuwed during his year.^^ On these lists the reigns of the 

notdiw ^ “"St also be 

noted tlmt the year m the course of which a king died was reckoned 

as one of the y^ of his reign and in regard to his successor this was 
W v^^ his reign; but the actual 

Day— 21 March) of the year next following, so that his first reenal 

(STof ■“* 

But though a s^ct chronological record of events was kept bv the 

Epm^ Canon ^ SM also George Smith, 

WC« Uidicated by the names of the conTiS Ln^^^ " “ 
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,ace 


month of Siwan (third month) an eclipse of the sun took . 

It has been astronomically proved that this was the total eclipse ol 
the sun which occurred on the 15 June 763 b.c., according to our 
reckoning, and that it was visible at Nineveh.* Having, then, this 
certain date from which to start, it is not a difficult matter to fix all 
the dates of the epon-^Tns, and therefore of the regnal years of the 
kings, in these Z.i? 72772 u-lists, or the ‘Assyrian Canon’, as it is often 

called. 

The ‘ Ass^nian Canon’ is supplemented by the ‘Ptolemaic Canon’ ; 
this is a similar list which was drawn up by the Eg>-ptian astronomer 
Claudius Ptolymaeus (second century a.d.); it gives the names of 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, Greek and Roman rulers, together \vith 
the number of the years of their reigns, eclipses are also mentioned. 

Starting from this fixed date 763 b.c., and reckoning backwards 
and forwards, it is seen that the outside dates on the Assyrian Canon 
are 893 and 666 b.c., but both the beginning and end are mutilated 
so that originaUy the list extended in each direction. In the same 
way, the earliest date of the Ptolemaic Canon is 747 b.c., and the 
dates are brought down to the compiler’s own time; so that for the 

years 747 to 666 we have a twofold record. 

But in addition to this there are the numerous historical texts: 

Babvlonian, among which must be reckoned the Amama tablets, 
Assvrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Persian; in most of these the regnal 
year is given of the events recorded, so that the exact dates of ffiese 
events can be designated by reckoning back^vards and for%vards, as 
the case may be, from the certain date 763 b.c. For exam^e, an 
inscription of Shalmaneser III says: ‘In the epon>mi year of Daian- 
Ashur, in the month Aim (i.e. the second month), on the fourteenth 
day, I set out from Nineveh . . .’; the king’s victories are ffien 
described, and mention is made of the batUe of Karkar at which 
various kings fought, among whom the IsraeUte king Ahab is named. 
Turning to the Limmu-MsXs, and reckonmg back from the fixed date 
763 B.c° it is seen that the epon^nn year of Daian-Ashur was 853 b.c., 

die battle of Karkar %vas therefore fought in this year; but according to 

the Hebrew mode of reckoning the date would be 854 became ffie 
Hebrew year, as we have seen, began in the autumn; so that the 
Hebrew equivalent of the Babylonian second month of the year would 

be the eighth month of the preceding year. _ 

In reckoning fonvards we have, in addition to the Lmmu- 

which take us down to 666 b.c., the Ptolemaic Canon from the year 

747 b c.; but in this case the names of the Babylonian Persian, &a, 

kfJgs are given, together wth the number of years each king reigned. 

^ ^ r ^ trsr\\r nl^rP ITl thC SlUDmCr Ol 


J Cn. Camb. Anc. Hist. i. 149 («923); Windder, op. at., pp. 72 . 75- 
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the 19th year of Nebuchadrezzar, i.e, 585 B.C., the Hebrew dates, as 
we have seen, must be reckoned one year earlier than the Babylon- 
ian;* but after this date the Jews adopted the Babylonian year. The 
came applies to the Persian period. 

V 

With the Greek chronological system we are not concerned here,* 
though a brief reference to it will be made presently. But with the 
Scleucid era matters became again somewhat complicated. In a 
recent work, Kolbe* has gone into this question in much detail and 
with great acumen, and he has conclusively proved that the system 
of reckoning hitherto employed by scholars is wrong; his very care- 
fully worked out argument, and the way in which he establishes 
date by date, carries conviction; it may be confidently asserted that 
in future scholars will recognize that, so far as the Seleucid era is 
concerned, many of the dates hitherto accepted will have to be 
revised. 

This is not the place to follow out Kolbe’s intricate arguments; 
it must suffice to state his conclusions: It is accepted on all hands 
that the Babylonian year began in the spring, as already pointed out; 
Winckler was the first to establish this fact without possibility of 
doubt. It was only after a new ruler had ‘taken hold of the hands’ 
of the god in the temple of Bel-Marduk on the first of Nisan (New 
Year’s Day) that he was recognized as the legitimate king. This held 
good not only for the Babylonian kings, but also for the Persian and 
Greek conquerors. There can, therefore, be no doubt about the 
fact that the Babylonian era of the Seleucids began on New Year’s 
Day of the year following the conquest of the land, i.e. the first of 
Nisan 311 b.c., not 312 b.c. as usually held. This is the original 
form of the era. 

The Syro-Macedonian calendar, however, began the year on the 
first of Dios (September-October) ; and as the Syrian Greeks wished 
to bring the Seleucid New Year’s Day into conformity with theirs, 
they introduced a purely fictitious era beginning with the first of 
Dios 312 B.C., since the month of the year 311 b.c. fell within the 
Greek year which began in the previous autumn. This, therefore, 
was the Syro-Greek form of the Seleucid era, as opposed to the 
Babylonian form. And the former coincided with the Olympiad 
years, approximately, which ran firom autumn to autumn, ‘especi- 
ally with the form of the Olympiad years introduced by Polybius’ ; 

* Excepting, of course, when an event happened during one of those months 
which belonged to the same Babylonian and Hebrew year, i.e., approximately, the 
seventh to the twelfth month in the Hebrew year would correspond with the first 
to the sixth of the Babylonian. * Sec Przybyllok, op. at., pp. 18-20. 

Beitrdge synschm und judiseken Geschichte (1936). 
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and as the Greek chronographers reckoned according to Ohinpiad 
years, a mode of reckoning with tvhich scholars were more familiar, 
it was natural enough that all the dates of the Seleucid era \vhich are 
niven in the documents should have been reckoned according to the 
Macedonian method. 

The Seleucid era, therefore, starts wth the first of Nisan 311 b.c., 
because that is the year following Seleucus’ conquest; according to 
the Svro-Greeks this year would be 312 b.c. which began in the 
previous autumn; so that, following K.olbe s lead, we shall give dates 
according to the Babylonian SN-stem. In some few cases uncertain^' 
exists as to the exact date of an event, and in regard to which opinions 
mav therefore differ; but this is o^^'ing to want of conciseness, or 

ambiguity, or contradiction, in the sources. 

Regarciing the dates of the Roman period it need only be pointed 
out that Caesar rcl jrmed the Roman calendar in 45 3-itd that 
tite solar year then introduced of 365 days, with the addition of an 
extra day ever\- four years, is, with a slight occasional adjustment, 

the system still in use.’ 

^ Set? further, Przvhr llnk. n.'.. pp. 32-5. 



Chapter III 

THE EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE EXILE* 

SUMMARY 

[In the year 609 b.c. Judah became the vassal-state of Egypt. This 
vassalage lasted, however, only a few years, for at the battle of 
Garchemish (605 b.c,), when the Egyptians were defeated by 
Nebuchadrezzar, Judah became subject to Babylon. Owing to the 
influence of the pro-Egyptian party in Judah the anti-Babylonian 
movements under Jehoiakim and Zedekiah Anally brought about 
the downfall of the Jewish State. Deportations of Jews to Babylonia 
took place in 597 and 586 b.c.; but there is reason to believe that the 
statement that only the poorest people were left in the land must not 
be taken too literally. The part played by the prophet Jeremiah 
during these critical years is particularly to be noted. Insight and 
foresight made it perfectly clear to him that subjection to the Baby- 
lonian ruler was the only policy which could save the State; he did 
his utmost to convince the influential leaders of this, but in vain; 
there can be little doubt but that Zedekiah was of the same mind as 
the prophet; but he was a man of unstable character and was over- 
borne by Jeremiah’s adversaries. After the flrst deportaAon Jeremiah 
continued his efforts in seeking to persuade the exiles to acquiesce 
in their lot, and he discouraged an intrigue carried on by restless 
spirits both among the exiles and in Palestine; but again in vain. 

After the fall of Jerusalem Nebuchadrezzar appointed Gedaliah 

governor of Judah; very soon after, however, Ishmael, a member of 

the royal house, murdered Gedaliah, apparently with the intention 

of setting up the monarchy again; in this he had the support of the 

king of Anunon. The attempt came to nought, Ishmael was attacked 

by Johanan, the son of Kareah, a loyal follower of Gedaliah, and 

fled to the court of the king of Anunon; nothing further is known of 

him. Johanan and his followers, fearing that Babylonian vengeance 

for the murder of Gedaliah would be vented on them, decided to 

flee into Egypt; Jeremiah, much against his will, was forced to 
accompany the fugitives,] 

T he practical independence of the kingdom of Judah during 
the reign of Josiah, owing to the pre-occupations of Ashur- 
bani-pal and his successors with affairs in other parts of his 
empire, came to an end when the Jewish king sought to interfere 
with Pharaoh-Necho on his way to the support of the Assyrian 
army against Nabopolassar (609 b.c.).* The result was that the 

* See also vol. i, pp. 415 ff. 


• 2 Kgs. xxiii. 29. 
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kingdom of Judah, instead of being nominally the vassal-state 
of Ass>Tia, became in actual fact subject to Egypt; so that when 
the Jewsh people set Josiah’s younger son, Jehoahaz,* on the 
throne without consulting their suzerain, he was promptly 
deposed by Pharaoh-Necho and imprisoned ‘at Riblah in the 
land of Hamath’ (2 Kgs. xxiii. 33), the land being laid under 
a tribute of a hundred talents of silver and ten talents of gold.^ 
The imprisonment of Jehoahaz in Riblah, the Eg>’’ptian king s 
head-quarters, was only temporary, and until Pharaoh-Necho 
had settled affairs in his new vassal-state. LeaHng, presumably, 
an army of occupation, whether in Riblah or elsewhere, he 
returned to Eg\q)t, taking ^s^th him Jehoahaz, of whom it is 
simply recorded that he ‘died there’ (2 Kgs. xxiu. 34). The 
tragic fate of these two kings of Judah, Josiah, and Jehoahaz, is 
referred to by Jeremiah in the words: ‘Weep not for him who is 
dead, neither bemoan him; but weep sore for him that hath 
gone’away; for he shall return no more, nor shall he see agam 

the land where he ^vas born’^ (Jer. xxii. 10). 

The question arises here why it was that Jehoahaz was placed 

upon the throne by ‘the people of the land’ (2 Kgs. xxiu 30; 

2 Chron. xxxci. i) instead of his elder brother, the nghtful 
heir* the answer, in all probabihty, is that Jehoahaz represented 
the nauonal party in Judah who believed that the practice 
independence of the land enjoyed under the reign of Josiah 
could be continued; his elder brother, on the other hand, was 
impressed by the activity of Eg>'pt and favoured a pro-Eptian 
policv. This would account for the sequel; for m place of 
Jehoahaz Pharaoh-Necho set the elder brother, Ehakim, upon 

the throne; the assigning to him a new 

the Eg^-ptian king, may perhaps have been intended to indicate 

that he w*as Pharaoh-Necho’s vassal."^ ^ 

Tehoiakim, who came to the throne in 6^/608 b_ 0.. 

axed to ofdl io pay the triLte demanded by Pharaoh-Necho 
2 Kgs xxiii. 35) In addition to this his luxury and extrava- 
gance caused tom to exact still more from the people, and the 

: wi L' a.. 

correct text in reading ‘ten’. 

: »ho chanssa die of ktananiah . 

Zedek^h when he placed him on the throne of Judah. 
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oicture which Jeremiah draws shows him to have been a cruel 
oppmssorr'wi unto him that buildeth his house by un- 

righteousness, and his chambers by 

2.d Zt’tl bin. out windows; and i. is ceiled with cedar and 
painted with vermilion. Shalt thou reign by vieing with cedar . 
Did not thy father eat and drink, and do justice and right, and 
it was well with him? He judged the cause of ^e Poor and 
jieedy was not tliis to know me, saith Yahweh. But thine 
eves and thine heart are not but for thy covetousness, and tor 
to shed innocent blood, and for oppression, and for violence, 

todoit’ (Jer.xxii. 13-17).^ _ 

The possibility must, however, be reckoned with that, to 

some extent at least, Jehoiakim, in making these exacd^cms, 

was the victim of circumstances; for, it is clear enough trom 

Ter. xxvi and xxxvi, that there were two parties in the state, 

and that Jeremiah, in his opposition to the not 

without support from some who were in high position. So that if 

Jehoiakim were to retain his throne it could only be by the 

help of Egypt; and this, again, could be secured and retained 


only at a price. 

But Jehoiakim’s reliance on Egypt was soon to receive a 
severe shock, for in 605 b.c. occurred the battle of Carchemish, 
when Nebuchadrezzar gained his overwhelming victory over 
Pharaoh-Necho; this was one of the turning-points in the world’s 
history, for the Chaldaean pow’er was now supreme, and 
Egypt’s dreams of world-power were shattered. It was in 
reference to Egypt that Jeremiah cried: ‘The nations have 
heard thy plaint,^ and the earth is full of thy cry; for the mighty 
man haA stumbled against the mighty, and they are fallen 
both of them together’ (Jer. xlvi, 12, and see the whole chapter). 

Jehoiakim was now, in consequence, Nebuchadrezzar’s vassal, 
and as long as he remained loyal he was left in peace. But the 
parties within the Jewish State, of w’hich mention has already 
been made, continued active; and the party which still looked 
to Egypt for guidance gained the upper hand, being in all 


* OmUdng ‘then it was well*, with the Septuagint. 

^ Jehoiakim is mentioned in verse i8. 

^ So the Septuagint, which ofifers a better parallel to *thy cry* than the Hebrew 
‘thy shame*. 
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probability supported by the king; the result was that in 602 B.c. 
Jehoiakim rebelled against his suzerain (2 Kgs. xxiv. 1). The 
narrative then £^ccs on to say that\ ahweh sent against Jehoiakim 
‘bands of the Chaldaeans, and bands of the S>Tians, and bands 
of tlie Moabites, and bands of the children of Ammon, and 
sent them against Judah to destroy it’ (2 Kgs. xxiv. 2) ; this is 
how the pious historian explains what happened. The fact 
would seem to be that when Nebuchadrezzar had defeated 
the EgN'ptians at Carchemish and returned to his o^vn country, 
he left a small armv of occupation in Syria; this army, rein- 
forced by bands from smaU vassal states, was sent against the 
rebel king, but they were e\idently not strong enough to subdue 
Jehoiakim, I since nothing further happened for the present. 
Nebuchadrezzar must, presumably, have been too much occu- 
pied in other parts of his empire to come himself. At ^y rate, 
it ^s•as not until 597 B-C- that he took firmer steps to deal ^vath 
his Judaean vassal. Jehoiakim did not, however, hve to see ^e 
fuU results of this. The records differ as to the manner of ^ 
death- in 2 Kgs. xxiv. 6 it is simply said that ‘he slept %\ath his 
fatlieix’, implving that his death \vas peaceful; 2 Chron. xxx\i. 6 
records that Nebuchadrezzar ‘bound him in fetters, to c^ 
him to Babvlon ’;2 ^shile according to Jer. x^. 18, 19 it is 
prophesied that ‘he shall be buried Nvath the bunal of an ass, 
drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem , a prophecy 
which, in substance, is repeated in xxx%a. 30. his de 
bodv shall be cast out in the day to the heat, and in ^e mght 
to the frost.’ Considering the relationship beUveen Jeremiah 

and Jehoiakim one can understand the 

xxx\i 6 were conceivably based on 2 Kgs. xxy. 7, where th 
same words occur in reference to Zedekiah (he is confused with 
}ehoilm in Jer. xx^ii. 1). Upon the whole there does not 
seem sufficient reason for not accepting the e%adcnce of - Kgs. 
xxiv. 6 and the Septuagint of 2 Chron. xxx^i. 8, and ^oBclu^ng 

ft clear that he was dead and buried well before the advent of 
Nebuchadrezzar. . u ^ 

the earden of U7za (cp. 2 Kgs. xxi. 18. 26). 
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Tehoiakim was succeeded by his son Jehoiachin, or Comah 
f Tct. xxii. 24. and elsewhere), to whom he bequeathed the result 
of his disloyalty to Nebuchadrezzar. Barely was 
seated on the throne before the Babylonian army, led by the 
king’s officers, and afterwards joined by the king m Person, 
appeared before the gates of Jerusalem. Jehoiachin saw that 
resistance was useless, so he capitulated, and came forth to the 
king of Babylon, ‘he and his motlier and his serv ants, and his 
princes, and his officers’ (2 Kgs. xxiv. 12). Nebuchadrezzar, 
after plundering the palace and the temple of their treasures, 
returned to Babylon with many captives. This was the first 
leading away into captivity; it took place in the eighth year of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s reign (2 Kgs. xxiv. 12), i.e. 597 b.c. As it is 
important to remember the details of this first deportation the 
passage describing it must be quoted in full: 

‘And he carried away all Jerusalem, and all the princes, and all 
the mighty men of valour, even ten thousand captives, and all the 
craftsmen and the smiths; none remained, save the poorest sort of 
the people of the land. And he carried away Jehoiachin to Babylon; 
and the king’s mother, and the king’s wives, and his officers, and 
the chief men of the land, carried he into captivity from Jerusalem 
to Babylon. And all the men of might, even seven thousand, and 
the craftsmen and the smiths a thousand, all of them strong and apt 
for war, even them the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon 

(2 Kgs. xxiv. 14-16). 

It will be noticed that there is some repetition in this passage; 
but whether this is due to the fusion of two sources, or whether 
the originzil account has been added to by a later editor, is a 
question difficult to decide. Two points, at any rate, emerge; 
the number of those led away is comparatively small;* and the 
statement that only the ‘poorest sort of the people of the land* 
remained is hardly compatible with what is said in 2 Kgs. xxv. 
18, 19, where mention is made of a number of important offices, 
requiring ability and experience which cannot well have been 
filled by illiterate peasants; see also 2 Kgs. xxv. 23 ff. True, this 
is eleven years later; but, even so, the poorest sort of the people 
could not have been trained for the highest ecclesiastical, civil, 
and military posts within the space of even eleven years.* The 

^ In Jer, lii. 28 the number b given as three thousand and twenty-three. 

^ It b noteworthy that no mention b made of the priests, whereas at the second 
deportation the priests are the first to be referred to among those carried away 
(a Kgs. xxv. 18; cp. Jer. xxix. 3)* 
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Statement about the social status of the deported and those left 
behind must, therefore, be regarded as somewhat exaggerated. 

The untoward fate of Jehoiachin is twice referred to bv 
Jeremiah: ‘Say to the king and to the queen-mother. Humble 
yourselves and sit down; for from your heads is come doNvn the 
cro%\Ti of your pride’ (Jer. xiii. i8); and again in xxii. 28: ‘Is he 
an image despised and broken, this man Coniah? Is he a vessel 
wherein is no pleasure? Wherefore was he cast out, hurled 
forth into a land that he knew not?’* 

In Babylon he was thrown into prison, where he remained 
for thirty-seven years or more; then he was released by Evil* 
Merodach, Nebuchadrezzar’s son and successor, in 562 b.c., 
and kindly treated for the rest of his days (2 Kgs. xxv. 27-30, 
Jer. lii. 31-4). 

On the vacant Judaean throne Nebuchadrezzar placed Mat- 
taniah, one of the exiles; he was another son of Josiah,^ and 
therefore the uncle of Jehoiachin. After hating made him take 
the oath of allegiance Nebuchadrezzar sent him back to Jeru- 
salem, hating changed his name to Zedekiah (2 Kgs. xxiv. 17, 
Ezek. xvii. 13). He, too, was a vert' young man, ttventy-one 
years of age, only three years older than his deposed nephew. 

Leaving Zedekizih, however, for the moment, it is necessary 
to follow the exiles, for in the history of the next few years there 
was a mutual reaction bettvecn the Jetvs in exile and those in the 
homeland. 


We have seen that foremost among the exiles of this first 
deportation was the Je\Nish king, Jehoiachin; this fact, as we 
shall see, was one which profoundly affected those first exiles. 
There were some other factors in the situation which were of 


great importance; the jewsh State was still in existence, and, 
more important, Zion and the Temple of Yahweh stood un- 
touched and secure; as long as that was the case Yahweh would 
not forsake His people; the Temple, the dwelling-place of 
Yahweh, w'as the guarantee of His presence among His chosen 


people. This being so, what reason was there that the exiles 
should acquiesce in the fate that had overtaken them? Had we 
more knowledge about the internal affairs of the Babylonian 
empire at tins time, it is quite possible that we should see in 
some unrest in the land a contributary cause for the exiles to 


* The Hebrew of this quotation ha3 been emended on the basis of the Septuagint, 

* 1 Qkron. lii. 15. 
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take hope. It is, however, quite possible that something of this 
Ltd Sirred m in Jer. xlSc. 34-8, though there is no mcnUon 
of it in any Babylonian source so far discovered. The w 
profess to have been uttered at the beginning of jeign of 
Zedekiah; ‘Thus saith Yahweh of hosts. Behold, I will break the 
bow of Elam, the chief of their might. And upon Elam will 
bring the four winds from the four quarters of heaven, and will 
scatter them towards all those winds; and there shall be no 
nation whither the outcasts of Elam shall not come. And I will 

cause Elam to be dismayed before their enemies It might, 

indeed, be urged that it is difficult to understand how Jeremiah 
should have any knowledge of what was going on in this tar 
distant land to the south-east of Mesopotamia on the borders ol 
the Persian Gulf; but it requires no great stretch of imaginadon 
to suppose that it may have come to him through the exiles, 
especially if they thought that Elam was a menace to the 
Babylonian empire. But even if the section is not Jeremiah s it 
must reflect something that had actually occurred, otherwise its 
existence is difficult to account for. The revolt of such a country 
as Elam, though quelled, may well at the outset have aroused 

hopes among the Jewish exiles. 

In any case, the recent downfall of the great Assyrian empire 
had proved that no nation was strong enough to withstand 
the will of Yahweh. And, to crown all, their own king Jehoiachin 
was in their midst; his being in prison was a small matter; 
release would be immediate when the expected intervention 
of Yahweh oeeurred, and with Jehoiachin at their head they 
would triumphantly return to their own land. Whether the 
sim ilar expectation in Jerusalem had been inspired by messages 
from the exiles, or whether there was a party in Jerusalem which 
for other reasons counted on Tehoiachin’s return, cannot be 


that Jeremial 


records the following: 

‘And it came to pass the same year, in the beginning of the reign 
of Zedekiah king of Judah, in the fourth year, in the fifth month, 
that Hananiah the son of Azzur the prophet, which was of Gibeon, 
spake unto me in the house of Yahweh, in the presence of the priests 
and of all the people, saying. Thus speaketh Y ah weh of hosts, the 
God of Israel, saying, I have broken the yoke of the king of Babylon. 
Within two full years will I bring again into this place all the vessels 
of Yahweh’s house, which Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, took 
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ay from this place, and carried them to Babylon; and I will bring 
again to this place Jeconiah, the son of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
^vith aU the captives of Judah, that went to Babylon, saith Yahweh; 
for I will break the yoke of the king of Babylon’ (Jer. xxviii. 1-4). 

Jeremiah vehemently combated the hopes voiced^ by 
prophet Hananiah (Jer. xx\iii. 5-9, 12-17), and to this penod 
Llongs also xxii. 29, 30: ‘O land, land, land hear the word of 
Yahweh. Thus saith Yahweh, Write ye this man childless, 
a man that shall not prosper in his days; for no man of his seed 
shall prosper, sitting on the throne of David, and ruhng any 

more in Judah’ ; the reference is to Jehoiachin. 

But Jeremiah did more; in order to counteract, if possible, 

the present temper of the people in his own land, he J^’^ote a 
letter to ‘the residue of the elders of the captivity, and to the 
priests, and to the prophets, and to all the people, whom 
Nebuchadrezzar had carried away captive from Jemsdem to 
Babvlon’ (Jer. xxLx. 1). In this letter he adjures ^ hearers 
to reconcile themselves to their lot by setthng down per- 
manently; implying thereby, of course, that ^ere is not the 

diviners Long them had held out false hopes; but seventy 
years, he savs, was to be the duration of the period of exile 
(cp verse 28) ; the final words imply a rebuke because the exiles 

Ld claimed that Yahweh had raised up Prophets for m 

Babvlon. * As yet Ezekiel had not come forward, 1 ^ mi ^ 
L not begin until the hfth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity 

^^Tlhs letter was carried by messengers sent by Zedeki^, and 
w^Lis-ered in the first instance Nebuchadrezz- ^ 

H Wval;’ indeed, the word, ir contained 

for the movement on foot. In fact, *ere was every re^on w^ 
Zedekiah should discountenance it. for he had no 11 g g 

from this desi^ of ‘'■Xtiweply “o 

On the other hand, it is evident that the repiy i j 

• T vena 16-20 arc a bter addition, 

* ThU letter 13 contained in Jer, xxix. 4 15* 

An not occtir in the Septuagint. 
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letter would have been dispatched without the knowledge of 
the Babylonian authorities. It is worthy of note that it was 
sent neither to Jeremiah nor to Zedekiah, but to Zcphaniah the 
priest, who was bidden to imprison Jeremiah for having written 
his letter (xxix. 24-6); however, beyond reading the letter to 
Jeremiah no further action was taken. Tliis points to fear on 
the part of the priesthood of molesting Jeremiah rather than to 
any feeling of friendship for him; for Jeremiah had the king 
on his side as well as those who were sufficiently far-seeing to 
realize the folly of an anti-Babylonian policy. 

The whole movement evidently proved abortive, for nothing 
further is sadd about it. 

But very soon after this Zedekiah was confronted with another 
difficulty, though in this case there is nothing to show that the 
exiles had anything to do with it. A coalition had been formed 
by some of the neighbouring rulers with the obj ect of concerting 
a revolt against Babylonian suzerainty; messengers were sent to 
Jerusalem in order to induce Zedekiah to join the coalition. 
As these states were all in close proximity to Judah — Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Zidon — Zedekiah’s position was an 
awkward one; if he refused there was the danger of retaliation 
from enemies close at hand; if he acquiesced there was the 
certainty of Nebuchadrezzar’s vengeance. Fortunately for him- 
self he had the strong personality of Jeremiah at hand to guide 
him, and the prophet’s advice that he should continue to 
submit to the Babylonian yoke was followed (Jer. xxvii. 1—4). 
Nor did any adverse action on the part of the revolting states 
ensue. But, apparently, news of what had been taking place 
reached the ears of Nebuchadrezzar, for Zedekiah was either 
summoned to Babylon, or went on his own initiative, to explain 
matters (Jer. li. 59) ; thus the incident was closed. 

These events happened, according to the Old Testament 
record, in the fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah (Jer. xxvii. i, 
cp. xxviu. I, li. 59), i.e. 593 b.c. For the next three years we have 
no information of what was going on in Judah. But in 590 b.c. 

ffie E^tian king, Psammeticus II, undertook an expedition into 
Palestine; of the purpose of this expedition, against whom it 
w^ imdertaken, and of what the result was, we know nothing; 
fr K referred to quite incidentally in a papyrus discovered at 
mbeh, on the right bank of the Nile, in 1898.* But there can 

* Published by F. LI. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John Rylands. 

3S74*2 ^ * 
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be little doubt that it was an attempt on the part of the Pharaoh 
to gain a footing once more in Palestine; that it failed is certain; 
but it prepared the way for the more serious attempt two years 
later ^vhich, while temporarily successful, brought no lasting 
benefit to Eg>T)t. This was under Psammeticus’ successor, 
Apries, or Hophra as he is called in Jer. xliv. 30, who came to 
the throne in 588 b.c. His first act as king was to invade 
Palestine. Doubtless he would have done so in any case, as 
his predecessors Psammeticus^ and Pharaoh-Necho had done, 
but the time was especially opportune, for Zedekiah, probably 
not on his oum initiative, but overborne by the pro-Egypdan 
party at court, was making overtures, as may be gathered firom 
Ezek. x\ii. 15, where it is said that Zedekiah rebelled against 
the king of Babylon ‘in sending his ambassadors into Egypt 
that they might give horses and much people . As \Nill be seen 
by the passage to be quoted (Ezek. xxi) , Zedekiah’s was not 
the only vassal-state to revolt at this time; the Ammonites, 
probably also influenced by Egyqit, likewise revolted. 

The Egyptim party in Jerusalem welcomed Hophra as their 
sa\iour. This was, therefore, not merely a question of the re volte 
of petty vassal states, but a menace on the part of the tradi- 
tional claimant for Palestine, using these smaller states ^ pawns. 

Nebuchadrezzar could not delay. A graphic symbohe picture 
is drawm in Ezek. xxi. 18 ff. (Hebr. 23 ff.) of his advance: 


. . Also, thou son of man, appoint thee t^^'0 way's, mar me swum 
of the king of Babylon may come; they twain sh^ come fo^ out 
of one land; and set up a sign-post at the head of way m 

.\i^on, and against Judah and Jerusalem in the midst of her. 

For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at 

of the two ways, to use divination;^ he shook the a^ov^ to and fro 

he consulted the teraphim, he looked in the hver. In his nght hand 

was the lot against^ Jerusalem . . 

The prophet pictures the arrival of Nebu>;hadrezzM at te 

place, probablv Riblah, where the roads diverge; there ^ 

Lo rebel peoples whom he has come to chastise, the Je«s and 

ti Jrar., iU, MMichnter (1909)1 so, abo, GrenfeU imd Hunc^ ' 

(,9^; ,*Jt, iD the iU A. T. hWovt/,.//. ssx. 268-97 CS-o)- 

» Herodotus, il. i 57 - . n’V the 

* Emending the Hebrew text: D'S'n 1 ^ ^ V -i , v ; - 

repetition of the words is distributive. ^ ^ consult the oracle. 

* Following tiic ScptuAginl. 
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the Ammonites; the roads to these lands run respectively to 
the right along the coast line, and to the left, east of Jordan; 
which of the two peoples is to be punished first, and therefore 
which road shall he take? In accordance with immemorial 
custom tlie deity is consulted; and to make sure three processes 
are employed, belomancy, hepatoscopy, and the lot cast before 
the teraphim. Jerusalem is designated. The Ammonites, like 
the Moabites, had been on the side of Nebuchadrezzar in 602 b . c . 
(2 Kgs. xxiv. 2), but against him in 593 b . c . (Jer. xxvii. 3); 
they are probably mentioned here as being the northernmost 
an d therefore the first to receive the blow,* which, however, 
so far as we know, never fell.^ The whole picture is intended to 
indicate to the exiles the imminent fall of J erusalem. 

In 588 B.C., then, Nebuchadrezzar set up his head-quarters 
in Riblah, on the Orontes (2 Kgs. xxv. 6, 20; Jer. xxxix. 5, 
lii. 9, 26, 27) ; then the Biblical record says: ‘And it came to pass 
in the ninth year of his (Zedekiah’s) reign, in the tenth month, 
in the tenth day of the month, that Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon came, he and all his army, against Jerusalem and 
encamped against it; and they built forts against it round about’ 
(2 Kgs. xxv. i; 2 Ghron. xxxvi. 17 ff.; Jer. xxxix. i, lii. 4). In 
the narrative of the book of Kings attention is concentrated 
upon Jerusalem; but though the main objective of Nebucha- 
drezzar, it was not the only one, for it was the Izmd as a whole 
that was to be cowed into subjection, and, though it is but a 
passing reference which Jeremiah gives in xxxiv. 7, it is signifi- 
cant enough when he says that the Babylonian army fought 
against ‘all the cities of Judah that were left, against Lachish and 
against Azekah;3 for these alone remained of the cities of Judah 
as fenced cities’. What happened to these two last strongholds is 
not recorded, but can easily be imagined with the fate of 
Jerusalem before us. For the present, however, JeruscJem was 
hol^g out, though it is clear that Zedekiah himself was 
beginning to have misgivings as to the final outcome. There is 
a pathetic touch in his message to Jeremiah: ‘Inquire, I pray 

But see also Jer. xl. 13, 14, where it is told how they comioissioned Ishmael 
to murder Gedaliah, Nebuchadrezzar’s nominee for the Governorship; they would 
appear therefore, to have been particularly anti-Babylonian. Edom, on the other 
hMd, had shown bitter hostility to Judah (sec Ezek. xxv. 12, xxxv. 7, 10 ff.). 

Unica we arc to sec a reference to this in Jer. xlix. 1-6. 

* Lachkh lay dose to the Philistine border, Azekah (probably) about half-way 
between Lachish and Jerusalem, in the Judaean hill-country. 

D2 
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thee, of Yahweh for us; for Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon 
maketh war against us; peradventure Yahweh ^vill deal with 
us according to all his wondrous works, that he may go up 
from us’ (Jer. xxi. 2). The prophet has no word of comfort; 
much the contrary- he tells the king plainly that God wiU 
deliver the city into the hands of Nebuchadrezzar (xxi. 4 -~ 7 )* 
Then an event happened which seemed to falsify the prophet’s 
gloomy forebodings; the besieging army, owing to the advance 
of the Egyptians under Apries, was forced to withdraw (Jer. 
xxxvii. 5, 1 1) ; the pro-Egyptian party believed that dehverance 
had come. But with, a clearer insight into the character of 
Nebuchadrezzar, Jeremiah kne^v that this was merely a tempor- 
ary respite; ‘Behold, Pharaoh’s army, which is come fordi to 
help you, shall return to Egypt unto their o\^ land. And the 
Chaldaeans shall come again, and fight against this city; ^d 
thev shaU take it, and burn it with fire’ (xxxvu. 7, 8; this is 
echoed in Ezek. xxx. 21); and he urged surrender, as being the 
Nvdsest course, again and again (cp. Jer. xxi. 8-10, xxx^-m. 2 , 
though he had to suffer bitterly for doing so (see xxx\'m. 6). 
Nothing is recorded as to what happened to induce the Egyptian 
army to \%-ithdraw again, unless there is intended to be a 
reference to a battle in which it was worsted, m Ezek. xxx. 21; 
but that its stav was of short duration, tivo or three months at 
the most, is shown by the sequel. Weakened by famine and 

pestilence the Jerusalem garrison w^ 

defence of the city; and finally, on the mnth day of the fourth 
month of the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign a breach 

made in the walls (2 Kgs. xxv. 3, 4; Jer. xi^_. 2), the 
lasted a year and a half (586 B.c.). Zedekiah and his ^y 

had not proceeded very far.* He was first taken to Nebuch^ 

le manv of the royal officials being also put to dea^ 
Zed;kiah himself was then bUnded, put in fetters, 
off to Babvlon, where he died in pnson (Jer 7; P; 

xxxiv. 5, hi, 24-6) .r Thus were llie words of Ezekiel fulfilled. 

. Thr psr. wMd, .he l.don,i.= .out a. U.S M of hrui.lcm i. referred le in 
Obad. Ilf 12- . l-ircrrlv to ihc fact that 

z;d,.y4rdt;l^^o:,rS.,Tn-K;:nef.ndr^ .ret. vdi. .1-1.1 
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‘My net will I spread upon him, and he shall be taken in my 
snare; and I bring him to Babylon to the land of the 
Chaldaeans; yet shall he not see it; though he shall die there’ 
(Ezek. xii. 13). 

It was a tragic end to a short life of perplexities and perpetual 
unrest. Zedekizih should not be too hardly judged. True, he 
had the strong and wise personality of Jeremiah at his side; 
but there were powerful counter-influences, and his youthful 
age and consequent inexperience must be taken into account. 
That he was a man of weak character, unstable, and easily 
swayed, does not admit of doubt; but he lived in a political 
whirlpool which would have tried hard the capabilities of a 
stronger personality; a movement among the exiles, fostered 
among his own entourage, to replace his predecessor on the 
throne, involving an act of disloyalty to the suzerain, placed 
him in a false position at the very beginning of his reign. 
No sooner had this movement subsided than a coalition among 
the surrounding states sought to force him into rebellion against 
Nebuchadrezzar, again making his position very difficult; and 
then, to crown all, there came the incessant intrigues of the 
pro-Egyptian party. Nor must it be forgotten that his manifest 
attachment to and respect for Jeremiah, who was anything 
but a persona grata in court circles, must have been a constant 
source of friction between the king and his officials. All things 
considered, this poor king must be pitied rather than blamed. 

But to return: a month after the fall of Jerusalem, Nebu- 
zaradan, the Babylonian commander-in-chief, came and broke 
down the walls, and severely damaged the temple, burning 
both it and the royal palace, together with aU the larger houses 
(2 Kgs. XXV. 8-10); everything of value was carried off. The 
second deportation then took place: ‘And the residue of the 
people ffiat were left in the city, and those that fell away, that 

Babylon, and the residue of the multitude, 
ffid Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard carry away captive. 

But ffie captain of the guard left of the poorest of the land to 
be vme-dressers and husbandmen So Judah was carried 

away captive out of ^ land’ (2 Kgs.xxv. ii, 1 2, 2 1 ; Jer. xxxix. 

9, 10, hi. 15, 16). The number of the captives is not given 
^t accordmg to Jer. lii. 29, it was eight hundred and ffurtyl 

* Guthe, GescImhU des VoUus pp. 255 ff. (,904), give, good grounds for 
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Prior to their departure to the land of exje the people were 
brought together at Ramah; this is inadentaUy menhoned m 
Ter d I • aLong the captives was Jeremiah, but he was releyed 
by Nebuzaradam. so much may undoubtediy be accepted^ 
historical; but the further details given rn xl. a-5. and *li«.<>‘^r 
account of his release given in Jet. xxxix. are ng t y 

Cried by most scholars as unhistorical. It is attractive to 

Cniato^, aid bitter weeping, Rachel weepmg for her 
chTldC she refuseth to be comforted for her chrldren, because 

'‘'li CTow necessary for Nebuchadrezzar to make arrarrge- 
ts fnr the administration of the country. Eg>Tt was> it is 
C criCd forC time being, but the Palestiman brdw^k 

stone the throne had failed; now Nebu- 

conciUatory attitude ffiat he ffid^^ot^^ pp^ 

Gedahah, b^ tnce Ced {Jer, xxvi. Z4), 

Sru^l: :l.d reasonably be re_gmded ^hl 

take the place of the cm es 8 atMizpah, about five nules 

Gcdaliah set up his bead-quarters ati u p ^ 

to the n°«b-west of Jeru« em . foUowed by those 

him he remained (Jer. xl. t>). n -arrisons stationed m 

who had probably been c“Cwt'^elsly received 
different cities (see verse loj. in y 

Old Trstamcnt refer to J. • r. i, include women and children. 


^an kings who appointed Assyrian 


territories. 
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by Gedaliah, who gave them admirable advice: ‘Fear not to 
serve the Chaldaeans; dwell in the land and serve the king of 
Babylon, and it shall be well with you. As for me, Behold, I 
will dwell at Mizpah, to stand before the Chaldaeans, which 
shall come unto us;* but ye, gather ye wine and summer fruits 
and oil, and put them in your vessels, and dwell in your cities 
that ye have taken’^ (Jer. xl. 9, 10). Many fugitives who had 
fled into the surrounding countries at the approach of the 
Babylonian army also came to him; and all, following his advice, 
resumed the agricultural life to which they had been accustomed 
(Jer. xl. II, 12). It looked, therefore, as though a period of 
peace and quietude had set in under the governorship of 
Gedaliah; and such would doubtless have been the case but 
for a cruel act of treachery which cut him off only too soon. 

Among the captains mentioned as coming to Gedaliah on 

his appointment to the governorship were Ishmael the son of 

Nethaniah and Johanan the son of Kareah. The former was 

of the seed royal. The narrative tells of how Johanan, with the 

other captains, brought a report to Gedzdiah to the effect that 

Baalis, the king of Ammon, had persuaded Ishmael to assassinate 

him (i.e. the governor). Had we more details it is probable 

that we should find that the initiative had been taken by 

Ishmael. As a member of the royal family he would naturally 

feel that he had a prior right to the governorship, if not to a 

re-established throne; zind knowing the feeling of the Ammonites 

towards Nebuchadrezzar (see Jer. xxvii. 3), it is reasonable to 

suppose that a pact was made whereby Baalis would support 

Ishmael in the event of the latter getting Gedaliah out of the 

way. Be this as it may, the design upon Gedaliah’s life became 

known to Johanan, who came to warn him. In his feelings 

of loyalty to Gedaliah he went farther and offered to kill 

Ishmael rather than that Gedahah’s life should be endangered. 

This the governor would not hear of; indeed, he regarded the 

whole story as a trumped-up affair, and accused Johanan of 
maligning Ishmael. 

Soon after, however, Ishmael, with a small following, came 
to visit Gedaliah; they were received with hospitality; but during 


‘ Thereferencc is presumably to the bodyguard of Chaldaean soldiers mentioned 
injer. xli. 3 . 

* The Hebrew word can equally weU mean 'to hold* or ‘occupy’, as in Jer. 
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the meal which follo^ved Ishmael and his men suddenly feU upon 
GedaHah and kiUed him; the Je^sish soldiers in attendance as 
well as the Chaldaean bodyguard were likewise put to the 
sword (Jer. xl. 13-xli. 3).^ He then gathered together the in- 
habitants of Mizpah, and compeUed them to accompany him on 
his return to the king of Ammon. But Johanan and his followers, 
ha^•ing got 'VN'ind of what had occurred, pursued him. ^ En- 
cumbered wth his prisoners Ishmael could not move quickly, 
and it was but a very short distance that they had covered^ 
before Johanan was seen follo\\'ing; the crowd of prisoners 
immediately rushed back to their deliverer; but Ishmael, ^vith 
a handful of his followers, managed to escape and reach Ammon; 

this is the last that is heard of him. _ , 

Tohanan, ^s'ith his foUowers and the fugitives he had rescued, 
came to Bethlehem, or near by, preparatory to a flight into 
EffN-Df for he feared that he and his compamons would be 
accused of the murder of Gedaliah, and that ^e WTath^ of 
Nebuchadrezzar would be vented on them .3 But before t^ng 
tliis step Johanan felt it would be weU to consult Jerenuah; so 
the prophet was asked to inquire of the Lord for gmdance. He 
tells them that they are to remain in the l^d and gi% e up the 
idea of emigrating to Egyyt. But Johanan had 5 

fhcm In spite^lf Jeremiah’s strong protes^ this L what takes 

Lthered that the object of Johanan was to jom one of the 
Je%s-ish communities already settled in Eg>'pt. Th«e Jeis^h 
settlements must have existed for some umepre%aously forthe) 
were far apart, and situated in each part of Eg^-pt; Tahpanh^, 
or DaphnL ^ lay on the eastern Delta, and therefore, l^e 
Migdo^l, in northern Noph, i.e. Memphis, was m centr 

. In memory of this an annual fast was kept on the third day of the ^venth 
""^Le^gSat w'a?e« that are in Gibeon’ (Jer. xli. ts) lay a short distance to the 

the udrd 

r^h - 3St .. 

elm; wCof Y 

Kasr Bint el-Vehud.. “the castle of the Jew . daughter {Comb. Anc. 

f iqjGI'^. 
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Egypt, Pathros in southern Egypt, The settlements were 

thus dotted over a wide area, Johanan and his party settled in 
Tahpanhes (Jer. xliii. 7-9). 

In Palestine itself a considerable population was still left, for, 

as we have seen, the number of exiles on each occasion was a 

comparatively small one. But the centre of interest is now in 

Babylonia, and to the Jews there we must next turn our 
attention. 



Chapter 17 

THE JEWS IN BABYLONIA 

SUMMARY 


[There are good grounds for believing that the lot of the Jewish 
exiles in Babylonia w’as far from being a hard one. Jeremiah’s letter 
to them presupposes conditions the reverse of onerous. They were 
settled in various districts, and much freedom of intercourse was 
accorded them. Many continued to lead the agricioltural life to 
which they had been accustomed in their own land; others followed 
commercial pursuits. It would also appear from certain passages in 
the book of Ezekiel that the ancient position of the elders of the people 
was recognized; from this it would follow that families and dans 
lived together much in the same way as had been the case in Palestine; 
this would have been a potent means of preserving the sense oS 
nationality and of keeping up religious beliefs and traditions. 

There are, further, some grounds for believing that intercourse 
took place ^tween the Jewish exiles and the descendants of the 
Israelites who had been deported in 721 b.c. and settled down in 
districts at no great distance from those in which the Jewish exiles 
were now resident. 

Events of historical importance during this period, which may 
well have affected the outlook of the Jewish exiles from different 
points of dew, were the siege of Tyre, which lasted for thirteen years; 
the distractions in Eg>-pt caused by a change of d>masty; Nebucha- 
drezzar’s campaign against Egypt in 568 B.c.; the death of Nebucha- 
drezzar in 562 B.C.; the revolution which follow'ed, together with the 
gradual signs of di^olution in the empire; and, finally, the appear- 
ance of the dominating figure of Cyrus in 55 ® onwards. 

The feelings and expectations aroused by this great conqueror are 

graphically expressed by Deutero-Isaiah.] 

ROM the nature of the case there cannot be much history to 
record of the Jews during the Exile. Some interesting data 
regarding their condidons of life during these years are to be 
gathered, and these we shall deal with; but the half-century or 
so of their sojourn in Babylonia is far more important and rich 
in content for the history and development of their religion* 



than for history in the ordinary' sense. 

There is every reason to believe that Nebuchadrezzar’s en- 
lightened policy’ in regard to Palestine was similarly exhibited 

in his treatment of the exiles. 

• This is dealt with in the present writen’ Hehrem Religion: ib Origm and Dtodep- 
ment, part iii, chaps, i-v (1930). 
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Reference has already been made to Jeremiah’s letter in 
which he contemplates a prolonged term of exile and gives 
advice to the people accordingly. This advice was bziscd on a 
knowledge of the conditions under which the exiles were living. 
His words are: ‘Build ye houses, and dwell in them, and plant 
gardens, and eat the fruit of tliem ; take ye wives and beget sons 
and daughters; and take wives for your sons, and give your 
daughters to husbands, that they may bear sons and daughters; 
and multiply ye there, and be not diminished’ (Jer. xxix. 5-7). 

The intercourse between Babylonia and Palestine, to which 
various indications in the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel witness, 
would have been the means of acquainting the prophet with the 
conditions of life in the Exile; he, therefore, knew that the exiles 
were in a position to carry out his instructions. Much freedom 
must have been permitted for them to be able to build houses 
and to live on the product of their labour. The advice to give 
their sons and daughters in marriage would, of course, apply 
only to marriage with members of tlieir own race; and this again 
implies much freedom of intercourse amongst themselves. 

That there were various settlements of the Jews in different 
localities is proved by the names of some of them which have 
been preserved; thus, we have mention of a settlement by the 
river Chebar* (Ezek. i. i, 3), which is spoken of again in Ezek. 
iii. 15 imder the name Tell Abib; in Ezra ii. 59 two other places 
are mentioned, TeU Charsa and Tell Melach, and in viii. 15 
Ahava occurs as a place-name, though in viii. 21 it is spoken of 
as a river; once more, in viii. 1 7, Casiphia, another place-name, 
is mentioned. The number of such settlements and the area 
over which they were scattered there are no means of knowing; 

the names of the few that occur, however, suggest that there 
were probably others. 

While it can hardly be doubted that a certain number of the 
exiles received cruel treatment and were put to forced labour 
(see, e.g. Isa. xlii. 22, li. 23), there are, on the other hand, 
sufiScient grounds for believing that, in general, they were per- 
imtted to follow their own inclinations in earning their live- 
lihood. This seems clear from Jeremiah’s letter; but there are 

* ‘river Chebar’ is equivalent to Nor Kabctri, ‘the great canal’; it left the 

tup^t« at Ballon, passed through the city of Nippur, and then re-entered 

^ Euphrates. The name occurs on contract tablets found on the site of Nippur 
(Holscher, op. p, 7 ). 
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other indications of the same thing. Those living in settlements 
in country districts will have followed the agricultural life to 
which they had been accustomed in their own land; t^e names 
of one or tvvo of the places of setdement point to this. Thus, 
Tell Abib means ‘the hill of the ears of corn’, Tell Charsa means 
‘the hill of the plough’, while conceivably Tell Melach meam 
‘the barren hill’ (cp. the barren, or salt, land, 'eretz mildchah in 

Jer. x\-ii. 6). r -i i. j 

Indications are also forthcoming that some of the exiles had 

occupations of another kind. In his letter Jeremiah bids those to 

whom he is ^^Titing seek the peace of the city whither they had 

been carried away. Some of the exiles were thus clearly livmg 

in cities. And, of course, many of them had been accustonaed to 

city-life in their own land; court officials and others, mihtary 

officers, traders, and artisans of various kinds, who had never 

followed agricultural pursuits, would naturally have sought to 

settle do\sTi in cities, since freedom of choice was accorded them. 

Babvlon had been a centre of trade from much earlier times; 

Ezekiel refers to it as ‘a city of merchants’ (x\ii. 4). That some 

of the exiles should have seized the opportumty of trac^g, 

seeing that they were allowed freedom of movement, is in itself 

probable; that they actually did so is proved by the wealth they 

amassed in course of time. We read, for example m Ezra u. 68, 

60 that ‘some of the heads of the fathers’ houses, when they 

came to the house of Yahweh which is in Jerusalem,' 

offered willingly for the house of God to set it in its place; they 

eave after their abiUty into the treasury of the work three score 

Ld one thousand darics of gold, and five thousand pound 

[manch or mina) of 

Even alloxsang for some exaggeration;- it is clear that ffiere must 
have been a number of the exUes possessmg considerable wealth 
b^■ the end of the Exile, and this must have taken years to 

""^Posseisions of another kind are enumerated in Ezm ii. 64-7, 
where it is said in reference to the returned exiles: The whole 
con-regation together was forty and two thousand, three hun- 
dred and three score, besides their menservants and their mai - 

. The Chronicler that they returned - Pal«^e; but it is more gobaWc 

th,-ii the well-to-do remained for the most part m Babylonia, and sent gif , cp 

Zeeh. VK 9-14. t ri ir ■ a pound or mina was worth about 

2 A danc wa5 equivalent to IJ- od., ^ /-Trviooo 

rr. ,fsi. 8d. of our money, making altogcdicr something like £100,000. 
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servants (i.e. slaves), of whom there were seven thousand three 
hundred and thirty-seven; and they had two hundred singing 
men and singing women. Their horses were seven hundred and 
thirty-six, their mules two hundred and forty-five; their camels, 
four hundred and thirty-five; their asses, six thousand and seven 

hundred and twenty.’* 

Success in agriculture would account for much of this ; but we 
have documentary evidence to show that commercial pursuits 
and trading existed among the exiles, and the gains from these 
would be largely represented by money. During the excava- 
tions undertaken by the Pennsylvania University^ on the site of 
Nippur, which was situated on the great canal (the ‘river 
Chebar’), a large number of tablets containing business trans- 
actions were unearthed; showing that Nippur, to the south-east 
of Babylon, was a great mercantile centre. On many of these 
tablets the names of Jews occur, such as Hananiah, Gedaliah, 
Pedaiah, Benjamin, and others; they appear to have carried on 
business transactions with the leading mercantile house of the 
city, Murashu Sons. The tablets all belong, it is true, to a period 
somewhat later than the Exile, namely to the reigns of ^a- 
xerxes I and Darius II (465-405 b.c.) ; but these Jews mentioned 
on the business documents are not likely to have been the first of 
their race to have carried on trade and commerce in Babylonia. 

A fiirther indication of the conditions under which the Jews 
lived in the land of their exile is afforded by what we read about 
Ezekiel; in viii. i of his book the prophet says: ‘As I sat in my 
house, and the elders of Judah sat before me, the hand of the 
Lord fell there upon me . . . similarly in xiv. i, xx. i ff., cp. 
Jer. xxix. i ; gatherings of this kind show, again, that consider- 
able latitude was allowed to the exiles; and this is the more 
noteworthy because the seditious intrigues of some of the Jews, 
to which reference has been made above, were known to the 
Babylonian authorities. The mention of ‘the elders of Judah* 
shows that their ancient position as leaders of the different 
communities was recognized; the disappearance of the 
monarchy would naturally have tended to enhance their 


’ Here again some allowance must be made for the point of view of the 
Chronicler who was writing long after the time with which he is dealing; the 
numbers of the returned exiles, as we shall see later, cannot have been as high 
as this. 

* Hilprecht, Thg Bahyloman Expe<Htion of th$ University of Penn^lvania, ix. a8, 76 
(i8g8); see alro Kittei, op. at., pp. 116 S. 
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plies that clans and families 

further 


getner; ana ims is 

off onff Q4, there are hsts of the returned exiles, and they 

ire enumerattd not only according to the hea^ 

also according to the districts in which these famihes had bved 
in Palestine prior to the Exile. Thus, there -nentioned 
children of Pathah-tnoah, of Bethlehem, of Anathoth, of I^riatt. 
iearim, of Beeroth, of Ramah, of Geba, of Be*el, of Ai, of Nebo, 
and of Jericho, to mention only some of the better kno™ locah- 
ties- and clearly it was under such designation that the vanons 
coi^nnities were known in the land of th«r exile, other^e 
^^ere would have been no point in their bemg numerated m 
Sr way.^ Thus the conclusion is justiQed that m Babyloma the 

Srabove all, religious traditions and customs could be kept up 
“TlSnenfof national unity may possibly have furthered 

hu “reriJ:^ -press .Be thought that the 

again, but kingdom, who had long since been 

orted to Ass^Tia, would one day be again united with the 
f T a h and tof^ether with them take part in the Return . 

fnmTTand ofls'raeP ... and I wiU put my spiA m you_^d^e 

shaU Uve and I will P^^V^orghHeg-^g 

. 12-14;. F srprttpc Tc-28 of the same 

e^^try’ at Sold, I wiU take the chfldren of 

set aside. 

: h wed in .he eo.prehe.ive .erne olthe prcnked lend 

„o. in die remiced sense of the norlhem Inngdom. 
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Israel from among the nations whither they have gone, and 
will gather them on every side, and bring them into t eir o 
land^ and I will make tliem one nation in the land, upon the 
mountains of Israel; and one king shall be king to them ^11, an 
they shall be no more two nations, neither shall they be ^vid 
into two kingdoms any more at all’, see also Ezek. xvi. 53 , 

xlvii. 13 ff., xlviii. 1-8, 23-9.^ This prophecy of the rcumon of 
Israel and Judah is one which might well be looked for in 
Jeremiah or Deutero-Isaiah ; but Ezekiel, though not wanting in 
a broad outlook at times, was a very pronounced Jewish prophet, 
and also a priest of the Jerusalem Temple excellence-, ioT him 
to entertain this idea in view of the unfaithfulness of the king- 
dom of Samaria, which had been so signally punished for for- 
saking Yah weh, must occasion some surprise. It is not unnatural 
to ask whether there may not have been some particular reason 
for this specifically Jewish priest-prophet to take up this attitude. 
KitteP suggests such a reason which is both convincing, as well 
as interesting from other points of view. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion, he thinks, that Ezekiel had opportunities of 
coming into contact with some of those northern Israelites who 
had been deported and settled down in districts of what had 
once been part of the Assyrian empire. Babylonia was in the 
year 721 b.c. and onwards a province of Assyria, and continued 
to be such as long as the Assyrian empire lasted. There is 
nothing to preclude the possibility, or even the likelihood, of 
some of the northern Israelite captives of the 721 B.c. deporta- 
tion having been settled in districts in which the exiled Jews of 
the 597 B.c. and 586 b.c. deportations were living. And, in any 
case, the distance from Babylon of some of the districts in which 
the northern Israelites were placed was not great. In view of 
what we have seen to have been the leniency of the Babylonian 
authorities towards the Jewish exiles, there is no reason for 
supposing that the descendants of the earlier captives, who by 
this time must almost have been looked upon as nationals, would 
have been restricted in their movements. So that if Ezekiel had 
come into contact with groups of these northern Israelites, his 
thought and prophecy of the reunion of Israel and Judah 


* The expression ‘the children of Israel’ instead of ‘the house of Israel’ is intended 
to indicate the tribal divisions. 

* It is, of course, realized that some scholars, c.g. Holschcr, do not regard any 

of these passages as belonging to Ezekiel. ^ Op, cit. iii. 1 1 4 If. 
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becomes quite explicable. Both were in a foreign land, they were 
of the same blood; in tlie adversity of each the prophet would 
see the righteous retribution of apostasy from the God of then- 
fathers but at the same time a means of purification; Israel, in 
respect of unfaitlofulness to Y ahweh, had been no worse than 
Tudah (cp. Ezek. xvi. 51); surely (the prophet would have 
ar^ed) when the time of rehabihtation shall have come there 
vsill be no differentiation between those who, m spite of every- 
thing that had happened, were all of the seed of Abrah^. 

In view of the later relationship between the returned exiles 
and the Samaritans what Kittel here suggest is important. _ 

The historical events occurring m the Babylonian empire 
during the exiUc period are not likely to have pa^ed unnoticed 
by the exiles. Many of them lived m the heart of the empire, and 
would have been among the first to hear the news of happenmgs 
in other parts, while they were eye%vitnesses of the exciting 
episodes which occurred from time to time m the capital itself 

formation regarding historical events; but ^^ere are ^me 
ivhich are mentioned, and in a few cases the Old Testament 
supplements the brief references; some mention of these is 

"^"^he to was the siege of T^re which began after the fall of 

If - auendon devoted to 

Ipparentlv'ningled the hope that the holding out of Tye 

!::: S tSugh to discourage any false hopes euter- 

'“hatcr, when at last ^'e^b^^baW 

~ -“S™ 

I r'rx Contra Ap. i- 
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Nebuchadrezzar of attacking the country in revenge for the 
trouble Apries had given. Then, again, Nebuchadrezzar s 
Egyptian campaign in 568 b.c. against Amasis could not fail to 
interest the exiles; who could tell what would be the outcome ol 
the campaign? There was always the possibility of Babylonia 
being weakened by the rise of any enemy, and with this the hope 
of being able to return to Palestine. In this case, however, if 
such hopes were entertained they were soon destined to be dis- 
appointed. Though Egypt was not conquered, the Babylonian 

empire remained as strong as ever. 

Then occurred an event of profound sigmficance for the 

Jews ^the death of Nebuchadrezzar, in 562 B.c. — though, as 

yet, they could hardly have realized tJiat, in effect, this was the 
preliminary step on the path of ruin for the empire. It was in this 
year that, as recorded in almost identical words in 2 Kgs. ipcv. 

and Jer. lii. 3 t~ 4 > was released from prison 

by Nebuchadrezzar’s son and successor, Evil-Merodach (Amel- 
Marduk). The event does not seem to have had the slightest 
effect upon the exiles; no word, at any rate, is recorded of this 
having been the case. It is small wonder that the exiles did not 
hope much from him at the age of fifty-three, and after thirty- 
five years in prison. We know from Deutero-Isaiah that there 
was a great longing for the return ; had any such hopes centred 
in Jehoiachin, some echo of them would surely have come down 
to us; but never is there another word said about Jehoiachin. 
On the other hand, internal strife within the state may lead one 
knows not where; we can, then, well imagine the exiles watching 
keenly the events in Babylon during the next few years. Evil- 
Merodach had only been on the throne two years when he was 
murdered by his brother-in-law, likely enough one of the 
‘princes of the kings’ who had been the first to enter Jerusalem 
when it fell, Neriglissar (Jer. xxxix. 3 ‘Nergal-sharezer’) ; the 
revolution against the house of Nebuchadrezzar which he led 
was an ominous sign of the unrest in the country. After four 
years he died, and was succeeded by his son Labashi-Marduk. 
His reign, too, was short-lived ; after nine months another revolu- 
tion broke out, and he was murdered; Nabonidus was pro- 
claimed king in his stead. Thus, within six years there were 
four kings and two revolutions. The ferment among the exiles 
as they watched these signs of dissolution can well be imagined. 
Excitement would have risen still higher when it was learned 

3874.3 v 
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Syria;^ this 


true, but there was unrest in other parts of the empire. All 
these events were, however, overshadowed when, in 550 b.g. 

Cyrus appeared as a conqueror. 

If, so far, the state of feeling of the exiles has been only a 

matter of inference, though highly probable inference, we have 

now definite utterances to go upon, for the heartening words of 

DeuterO“Isaiah all belong to this time. He sees that the day of 

1 11 aU- 


exiles with the 


Comfort ye, comfort 
comfortably to Jerusalem 


time of service is accompHshed, that her iniquity is pardoned, 
that she hath received of Yahweh’s hand double for all her sins’ 
(Isa. xl. I, 2). And the instrument whereby God’s purpose 
regarding His people is to be brought about is C}tus: ‘Who hath 
raised up one from the east; whom he called in righteousness to 
his foot? He giveth nations before him, and maketh him rule 
over kings . . (Isa. xH. 2, 3). Every one knows who is meant, 
but presently he is mentioned by name’. Cyrus, my shepherd,^ 
and he shall perform all my pleasure; even saying of Jerusalem, 
She shall be buUt, and to the temple, thy foundation shall be 
laid. Thus saith Yahweh to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him, and I will 
loose the loins of kings ; to open the doors before him, and 
the gate shall not be shut; I will go before thee, and make the 
rugged places plain, I will break in pieces the doors of brass, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron; and I will give thee the tteasmes 
of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, ^at thou 


name 


xliv 


Cil WAV' , 

Such and other utterances are not only anticipations, they 


coimng 


And 


fruition was not long: tl 
and in the next year the 
to Palestine was issued. 

' See above, p. 14. 


edict permitting the return of the exiles 


* Or ‘friend’. 



Chapter V 

THE JEWS IN PALESTINE DURING THE EXILE 

SUMMARY 

rWe have no record as to what steps were taken to administer the 
land after the murder of Gedaliah; but as a Babylonian pro^^ce it 
must have been placed under the charge of a governor. Whether 
this governor was a Jew or of some other nationality must remain an 
open question. That a smaU Babylonian force was stationed in the 
land may be taken for granted. But in view of the smallness^ of 
this force and owing to the fact that the majority of Jewish soldiers 
had been deported, it is not surprising that attacks by the surround- 
ing peoples were made upon the weakened country. Thus, granting 
that we are right in assigning the Biblical passages in question to 
this period, there were attacks made by the Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, and the Philistines. It would also appear that some 
Edomite clans from the south of Judah pushed northwards and 
settled down in the neighbourhood ofjerusalem where they remained 
permanently and intermixed with the Jews living there. Thus, 
during the decades following immediately after the fall ofjerusalem 
the Jews who had been left in the land suffered from the inroads of 
neighbouring peoples, on the one hand, while, on the other, their 
numbers were increased by the influx of Edomite clans with whom 
they were racially connected. 

It is exceedingly probable that in spite of its more or less ruined 
condition Jerusalem continued to be the religious centre. But from 
all accounts the religious and moral condition of the people left in 
the land was a melancholy one. 

So far as the Babylonian administration of the land was concerned 
there is no reason to believe that the Palestinian Jews, any more than 
their exiled brethren in Babylonia, were subjected to hardship. 

The appearance of Cyrus as conqueror called forth hope once more 
on the part of some seers in the homeland that with the fall of 
Babylon a brighter future for the nation might be looked for. Certain 
passages from books of the Old Testament reflect the feelings of 
hopefulness among the Palestinian Jews aroused by the conquests 
of Cyrus.] 


I. THE JEWS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS 

S INCE Judaea was a Babylonian province it is obvious that it 
would be governed by the suzerain power much on the same 
lines as other conquered provinces were. When, therefore, 
Gedaliah, the governor appointed by Nebuchadrezzar, had 
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murdered, some other governor must, presumably, have 
been appointed in his place. Hardly an^^thing, however, is told 
us about this directly, I so that we can only draw inferences. 
SomeAvhat later we read of Sanballat as governor of Samaria; 
and of Nehemiah as governor of Judaea; in each case a man is 
appointed ^^-ho is not a Babylonian,^ just as in the case of Geda- 
liah. This would justifiably lead us to infer that the tradition 
was to appoint as governor one who w^ in some way connected 
with the proN-ince in question. In this case the new governor 
appointed in Gedaliah’s place wotdd be likely to have been a 

■^""on Ae other hand, however, the special circumstances of ^ 
murder— i.e. that it was perpetrated by a scion of the Jeisish 
roval family, who presumably aspired to the throne— may well 
have suggested the ad^isability of appointing a Babyloman 

official to the governorship of the pro\ance 

A governor there must, in any case, have been; and he offid 

need subordinate officials in the various districts for 

tive purposes, for coUecting taxes, and for lookmg after the 

Tcert^ ffiat the weakened state of Judaea consequent 
upon the deportation of so many of those able to bear ^ must, 
at any rate during the decade or so after the faU of Jerusalem, 
have^left the country in a somewhat unprotected state. No 
doubt a Babylonian garrison would have been left m the land 
as had been ffie case under Gedahah s governorship, but the 
number of soldiers is not likely to have been large m a weakened 
Set such as Judaea was, and their primary duty was to up- 

> See Neh. v. 15, where Nehemiah contrasts his treatment of the people with 
that of the 3 Babylonian name (= Sin-ubaUit). but it was 

(cp. Joseph's (se^“dditi(.iial Note C, p. 164) that Sai> 

over, from one of the Axan^c thoroughly Jewish names; it 

ballat’s two sons were Delaiah and She , sons Jewish names. Sachau 

h e.<»e™ly uo^ely J*. a B^ylo^ “J^'/hae^i ice, aeeordiog » a 

“dSognSed rAde, h ';^'“tll'r.i^e'‘rf h“ftS.r“t'ec SaSS 

p. 5(19“))- . which are not likely to have been Wthoul 

a For the Gafc^c Israelitische Staatsverfassung*.. . 

some influence in later tunes, sec ivun 

Orient, Band 28, Heft- 4» PP' 39^- ( 9 9)- 
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hold tlie authority of the king of Babylon; so that the kind of 
attacks to which the country was now subjected would not have 
called for the interference of the Babylonian military; it is 
probable that these attacks would have been regarded by them 
rather in the nature of internal squabbles than as anything 
likely to jeopardize the integrity of the Babylonian province. 
The petty kingdoms who tried to make capital out of Judaea s 
weakened condition were themselves vassals of the Babylonian 
king; and so long as these unimportant quarrels, as they would 
have’ been regarded by the Babylonians, remained local they 
would not be worth troubling about from the Babylonian point 
of view. Hence it is not difficult to understand why, in spite of 
the presence of Babylonian troops in the land, confficts appear 
to have been frequent. It is realized that in regard to the 
dates of the passages to be considered in this connexion, in 
which these attacks on the part of the enemies of Judah are 
spoken of, opinions may differ; but there are good grounds for 
assigning the passages in question to this period, viz. the decade 

or so following the fall of Jerusalem. 

We have seen the part which the Ammonites took in support- 
ing Ishmael the son of Nethaniah and the enemies of GedaUah; it 
must have been, in all probability, shortly after this that they 
took advzmtage of the state of confiision in Judaea to attack the 
land; and this would fully explain the doom pronounced 
ag ains t them in Jer. xlix. i-6: * . . . Therefore, behold, the days 
come, saith Yahweh, that I will cause an alarm of war to be 
heard against Rabbah of the cliildren of Ammon; and it shall 
become a desolate heap, and her daughter (-citie)s shall be 
burned with fire; and then shall Israel possess them that did 
possess him, saith Yahweh. . . (see ako Zeph. ii. 8-io). 
Similarly in Ezek. xxv. 1-7 a prophecy of doom is uttered 
against Anunon, and in this case the period to which the utter- 
ance belongs is quite clearly indicated: ‘ . Thus saith the 

Lord God, Because thou saidest. Aha, against my sanctuary, 
when it was profaned; and against the land of Israel, when it 
was made desolate; and against the house of Judah, when they 
went into captivity; therefore, behold, I will deliver thee to the 
children of the east for a possession . . . And I will make Rabbah 
a stable for camels, and the children of Ammon a couching 
place for flocks. ... * 

The Moabites evidently also thought the tim e propitious for 
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an attack on Judah, but the denunciations against her are much 

milder (Ezek. xxv. 8-ii, Zeph. ii. 8)d 

The bitterest enemy, however, was Edom; ‘Because that Edom 
hath dealt against the house of Judah by taking vengeance, and 
hath greatly offended, and revenged himself upon them, there- 
fore thus saith the Lord God, I ^vill stretch my hand upon Edom, 
and I will cut off man and beast from it; and I will make it 
desolate from Teman; even unto Dedan shaU they fall by the 
sword ’ (Ezek. xxv. 12-14). But a fuller and more detailed 

oracle is contained in Ezek. xxxv. i-i 5 > ^nd the contents (in 
part, at any rate) point more directly to the period \mder 
consideration. The ambition of Edom to possess the land of 
Judaea, as well as what had been the northern kingdom, and 
the fierce indignation felt in consequence, comes out clearly in 
verses 10-12: ‘Because thou saidest. These two nations and 
these tVNn countries shall be mine, and we ^viU possess it [though 
Yahweh was there] 2; therefore as I live, saith the Lord God, I 
wiU do according to thine anger, and according to thme envy 
\vhich thou hast sho^ved out of thy hatred against thein. . . . And 
thou shalt know that I Yahweh have heard all thy blaspheimes 
which thou hast spoken against the mountains of Israel, sa>’ing, 
They are desolate, they are given us to devour. ... 1 he con- 

dition of the land as a result of the Babyloman dev^tation w 
again referred to in verse 15: ‘Thou didst rejoice over the i^en- 
tance of the house of Israel, because it was desolate, so jjnU I do 
unto thee; thou shalt be desolate, O mount Seir, and ^ Edom, 
even all of it, and they shaU know that I am Yahweh ; see also 

^^Tade'against Tyre in Ezek. xxvi-xx^. 1 9 belongs to 
the time immediately foUov-ing the faU of Jerusalem A 
prophet takes up his word against it not because it h^^Jttacked 
Judah, but because it had rejoiced over the dovmf^ of the 

of man, becauL that Tyre hath said agmnst 

^ _ _ .4.1 she IS turned unt( 


Son 


with which wc are dealing. where Yahweh is 

» These bracketed words, in view of Ezek. viu. ' j^ckiel himself. 

“at th yta. dffled., .a J»- al™ 

fsce above). 



me; 

thus 
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I shall be replenished, now that she is laid was^; therefore 
saith the Lord God, Behold, I am against thee, O 1 yre . . . 


^^en’ Ae Philistines, who had become so insignificant, 
relatively, seem to have had designs on Judah (cp. the later 

oracle in Joel iii. 4-8 [iv. 4-8 in Hebr.]). 

As already pointed out, the dates of the passages referred to or 

Quoted cannot in most cases be indicated with certainty; but Ae 

probabilities point to the earlier half of the exilic penod rather 

than to the later, because the presence in the west of Babylonian 

armies at different times during the second half of this period 

would have acted as a deterrent to restlessness among these 

smaller states; and, above all, there was the long residence at 

that time of Nabonidus in Tema’, in Edomite territory, which 


can hardly have been without effect. 

Restlessness of a somewhat different nature, however, inust 

be briefly referred to. The genealogical lists in i Chron. u. iv 
‘reflect the movement of clans of Edomite or south Palestinian 
affini ty from the south of Judah to the district of Jerusalem, and 
their inclusion among the Judaean division of the Israelite 
tribes. This movement, which was of immense significance, may 
have been due to the pressure exerted upon south Judah by 
Edomites; and the Edomites, in turn, were no doubt the victims 
of those more important movements which make the Naba- 
taeans and other Arab tribes a new factor in the later history.’* 
This pressing northwards on the part of the Edomites did not 
take place suddenly after the catastrophe of 586 B.c., as Hol- 
scher points out; it was slow and gradual (Obad. 13 f-> Lam. iv. 
21 f., Ps. cxxxvii. 7, Ezek. xx^^. 12, xxxv. 5, 10, 12 ff.). Those 
forced northwards belonged to the clans descended from the 
ancient inhabitants of Judah, such as the Calebites, Jerach- 
meelites, and Rechabites (i Chron. ii. iv). These subsequently 
attached themselves to the Jews of Jerusalem. ^ 

It seems, therefore, to be established that during, approxi- 
mately, the two decades which followed the fall of Jerusalem the 
Jews who were left in their land suffered, on the one hand, from 
the depredations of their neighbours; but that, on the other. 


’ The text in these verses is uncertain. 

* S. A. Cook in the Comb. Anc. Hist. iii. 405 f.; see also Kittel, op. cil., iii. 69 ff., 
and below, pp. 333, 360, 365. 

* Holscher, GeschichU der israelitischen tmd judischen Religion, p. 119 (1922). 
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they received, through the beginnings of the influx of semi- 
nomads wth whom they were connected racially, new 
blood. One fact which resulted from this was that, although 
there may have been some loss in man-power through petty wars, 
yet, upon the whole, there would, in course of time, have been 
an increase of population.^ This is a fact which must be borne 
in mind in view of the subsequent history. 


2 . RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Our main concern is general history, but in so far as the reli- 
gious state of the pe 

^tions of the time, some reference must be made to it. 

According to Jer. xl. 6-i6 Gedaliah made Mizpah the ad- 
ministrative head-quarten of the land. But it seems clear that 
this was intended to be only a temporary expedient, and that 


ople tends to give some insight into the con- 


Jerusalem soon became once more the centre of government. 
W e may gather from 2 Kgs. xxv. 9 that during the sack of the 
city it was only the larger houses and buildings that were de- 
stroyed, so that there were likely to have been a sufficient number 
of dwelling-places of a humbler character for those inhabitants 
of the city who had not been carried away. 

As the religious centre it is likely that there would have been a 
tendency to gravitate towards it, and this in spite of the fact 
that the Temple is stated to have been destroy ed.^ For the holy 
site itself still remained, and to set up an altar again would 
easily be accomplished. We read in Jer. xli. 5 of a number of 
people bringing offerings to the house of the Lord; they came 
from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria; and that priests were in 
Jerusalem for carrying out whatever was possible in the custom- 
ary forms of worship is seen from Lam. i. 4.^ This must have 
been soon after the wthdrawal of the main Babylonian army. It 
throws an interesting sidelight on the conditions of the time that 
these pdgrims were from the northern parts of the land. 

But in other respects we get a melancholy picture both of the 
religious and moral state of the people at this time. Worship on 
the high-places and under the green trees, with the concomitant 


* Kittd [Op. cit., iii. 6i) reckons that there were something like 45,000 people 
left in the land after the final deportation; this together with natural incri^c M 
the alien influx mentioned above would, therefore, have meant a considerabj 

increased population by the time of the Return. » But sec below, pp. ^ n. 

’ Tlie whole of Lam. i belongs to the early years of the exilic period, and its 

contents show it to have been \sTitten in Jerusalem. 
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impure cults which were associated with this, continued as of 
old (Jer. vii. 17-19; Ezek. vi. 13, xxxiii. 25); the Josianic reform, 
with its primary object of doing away with these local sanctu- 
aries and centralizing the worship in Jerusalem, had become a 
dead letter. And what is specially significant, as showing the 
result of contact with Babylon and the surrounding nations, is 
the variety of alien cults practised— Ishtar-worship (Jer. vii. 1 8) , 
Tammuz- worship and other cults (Ezek. viii. 9-18), and Sun- 
worship (Ezek. vi. 4-6, viii. 1 6, see also Ezek. v. 1 1 ) . The moral 
degradation is painfully evident fi'om such passages as Jer. xxiii. 

Ezek. V, 5-10, xxii. 1-31, xxxiii. 21-29. Some of these 
passages no doubt refer to conditions before the actual fall of 
Jerusalem, but that they will also apply to the years which 
succeeded is only too likely; what had become habitual in this 
way caimot have been quickly eradicated. 

^ In other respects, too, the people, as might be expected, were 
m a sorry plight. An army does not ravage a land without 
l^^g dire suffering in its train. Want and hunger are spoken 
of m Lam. i. 6: ‘Her princes are become like harts that find no 
pasture. And they are gone without strength before their 
pursuer’; and again in i. ii: ‘All the people sigh, they seek 
bread. Despondency, so eloquently reflected in the whole of 
Lam. 1, was inevitable. Bitterness may well have filled the 
hearts of many as they contemplated the desolation of fields and 
vmeyards, cihes and villages; and then there was, further, the 
constant remmder that they were a subject race. 

After the first decade or so, however, when there had been 

S”sn?eTr Babylonian invasion, and 

m spite of the intermittent attacks of neighbouring enemies 

“ BeUevf thatT 

'rv ^ “'“glorious, routine life. And 
th^ liely to have continued as the years went on. 

The little we Imow of Babylonian history in the west of the 
empire durag this period gives no ground for supposing that the 
Jews m P^estine had anything to complain of from the*suzerain 


drawn 


B 


c^pmgn against Amasis of Egypt 
is’ Syrian campaign in 5.i;2 b.c.. and 


stav in Tema’ a u.i ^ ana ms long 

by th^ Tew but Sle “ 

y me jews, but there is no reason to suppose that 
detnmentally affected bv anv of 


were 
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So long as the power of Babylon stood intact the Jews must 
have seen that acquiescence in their present state, servile though 
it was, could be their only course of safety. 

3. THE RE-KINDLING OF HOPE 

Just as among the exiles a voice of hope was raised when it 
was recognized that a real menace to Babylon was impending, 
so hope revived among these Jews in the homeland when there 
resounded the echo proclaiming the downfall of the oppressor; if 
it be asked how the happenings far away to the east and north- 
east could be known in Palestine, the answer is simply that in 
the east news does travel in a mysteriously rapid fashion; the 
fact is too well known to need further words. The seer cries: 

As whirlwinds in the South sweep through, 

It cometh from the wilderness, from a terrible land. 

A hard vision is declared unto me: 

The robber robbeth and the spoiler spoileth; 

Go up, O Elam; besiege, O Media; 

All the sighing do I bring to an end (Isa. xxi. 1,2). 

The news of Cyrus’ victories had reached the ears of this seer 
in the homeland, for the ‘South’ {Negeb) could only be referred 
to by one living in Palestine; and the words must have been 
uttered soon after 549 b.c. when Cyrus had conquered Media. 
In verse 9 of the same chapter the seer continues: 

. . . Babylon is fallen, is fallen; 

And all the graven images of her gods are broken unto the ground. 

In the prophetic certainty that Babylon’s knell of doom had 

sounded he sees the accomplishment of it in his v^on. 

The important thing to notice about this seer is that, unlike 
many of his compatriots, he was a true chainpion of the worship 
of Yahweh; this comes out from his words in the oracle quoted 
where he speaks of the destruction of the gods of Babylon. His 
triumphant words are, therefore, prompted not so much by the 
thought of the overthrow of the tyrant as by the signal proof of 
the failure of the Babylonian gods. This shows that although the 
supremacy of Babylon had induced so many of the Jews in 
Palestine and in Babylon, as both Jeremiah and Ezekiel imply, 
to acknowledge the Babylonian deities, yet there were not 
wanting those who had continued to be true to their ancestral 
faith. When, therefore, the exiles returned they did not enter a 

land religiously barren. 
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Chapter VI 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

SUMMARY 

[Cyrus’ conquest of Babylonia was facilitated by the unpopularity 
among his own people of Nabonidus, the last king of the Babylonian 
empire. The policy of the new world-ruler was of an enlightened 
character, as is shown by the permission accorded to the exiled Jews 
to return to their own land. His activity was mainly concentrated 
in consolidating his new empire by subduing the enemies on its 
borders. The conquest of Egypt was, however, left to his successor, 
Cambyses. Shortly before his death and while he was still away from 
Persia, a revolt broke out there headed by an adventturer, Gaumata 
by name, who impersonated Bardiya (Smerdis), the brother of 
Camb^'ses. This brother Cambyses had murdered before he set out 
for his Egyptian campaign. As Cambyses left no children, his brother, 
had he been alive, would have been heir to the throne. But as he 
was dead the legitimate heir, as next of kin, was Darius. It was 
with considerable effort that Darius succeeded in making good his 
claim to the throne even after he had put the pseudo-Smerdis to 
death. The way in which Darius organized his domains marks him 
out as being the real consolidator of the Persian empire. 

Darius was succeeded by his son Xerxes in 485 b.c. The menace 
of Egypt, which in spite of its conquest by Cambyses had been a 
source of trouble during the reign ofDarius, was successfully grappled 
with by Xerxes; but his struggles with the ever-growing power of 
Greece turned out disastrously for Persia. His son Artaxerxes came 
to the throne in 464 b.c.; troubles with Egypt, Greece, and Syria 
contributed to the growing weakness of the empire. Dining the 
reigns of the remaining five kings of Persia there is not much to 
record which bears upon the history of the Jews, The empire was 
rapidly becoming disintegrated, and when Alexander the Great 
appeared upon the scene the final downfall of the Persian empire 
came about speedily.] 

T here is suflScient in the Persian Verse Account of Nabonidus 
to show that this king was thoroughly unpopular among a 
large section of his people. His injustice, cruelty, and tyranny, 
together with the discontent inevitably aroused thereby, are 
evident from what this document says, in spite of its mutilated 
state and curt sentences.* The inscription, it is true, is of 
Persian origin, and therefore contains a bias against Nabonidus; 
but even allowing for exaggeration it is impossible not to see 

* CoL i. 1-6 (Sidney Smith, op. cit., p. 87). 
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that he was disliked;^ and that Cyrus’ advent was welcomed by 
many is showm by the fact that he was supported by the power- 
ful governor of the pro\’ince of Gutium, Ugbaru (Gobiy^as).^ 
It is also significant that Cyrus regarded his conquest of Baby- 
lonia as due to the favour of the great Babylonian god Marduk; 
for on the Cyrus Cylinder it is said: ‘He (Marduk) sought out an 
upright prince, after his own heart, whom he took by his hand, 

C>Tus, king of the city Anshan Marduk, the great Lord, 

the guardian of his people, joyfully beheld his good deeds and 
his upright heart. To his o^vn city Babylon his march he com- 
manded ... like a comrade and helper he marched at his 
side. . . .’3 This shows that Nabonidus was believed to be out of 

favour with Marduk. 

With the conquest of Babylon went, of course, that of all the 
component parts of the empire, so that Cyrus now ruled over an 
empire stretching from the distant east to the Aegean Sea, and 
from Armenia to the south of Palestine: the greatest empire the 


world had yet seen. • 

CvTus’ principle of action in both pohtical and rehgious 

domains was in striking contrast to aU world-rulers who had 
preceded him. Instead of humihating and oppressing the 
nations whom he had conquered he did what m him lay to 
conciliate them;'^ instead of forcing his new subjects to aclmow- 
Icdge his gods he encouraged them to continue m their trad^ 
tional worship;5 instead of transporting captives from one part 
of the empire to another, he permitted the return to own 
land of such exiles as had been so transported,^ just as did m 

nf the Tpws. His considerate treatment of the subjects of 


« Sahorddus Ckromclr, one reason for this was on account oi 

not having been celebrated year after year; the king s 

b^he continued absent. See also Trr« Accomi, vi. 2i. 22. Sidney Smith. 

op. cit.y pp. 28, 89 f., 116. 

Hagen, Ges^hichU d^s Komgs Qrus. p. n (1891). Rogers, 

Cu^form 25 32, 35: cp. Xenophon, Cyrvpae&a, viu. 23. 

* Chron, m. I 9 » ^ ^ __ CyL ^2^4; an 

S IVrre Aemun;, ^-i. 

inscription published by Gad an sign delivered into my hands 

rz » theh shrin=.i se. au, 

ff- • 'allfheSulations 1 gadiered togedse, 
restored (them) to their own dwcUing places . 
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his vassal-states, and his broad-minded toleration of every form 
of worship, mark him out as one of the most enlightened rulers 

the world has ever seen. 

Of the incessant campaigns in the eastern parts of the empire 
there are varying accounts;* but for our purpose they are un- 
important. 

While on these expeditions Cyrus left his son Cambyses in 
Babylon in charge of the empire. According to Herodotus he 
died fighting against the Massagetae, who inhabited the ex- 
tensive plain to the east of the Caspian Sea,^ in 529 b.c. 

He was succeeded by his son Cambyses (529-522 b.c.). Not 
much is known of the history of this king’s reign, and what is 
known is gathered mostly from Herodotus.3 The outstanding 
event of his reign was the conquest of Egypt. Cyrus had been 
too much occupied wath other pressing wars to be able to pay 
any attention to this country. Its subjugation was, however, a 
necessity if the Persian empire was to be safe on its western 
border; for Syria and Palestine had from time immemorial been 
regarded by Egypt as coming witliin tlie sphere of influence of, 
if not actually incorporated within, the Egyptian empire. 

Before setting out for his Egyptian campaign Cambyses 
secretly had his brother Bardiya or Bardes (Smerdis) put to 
death;"* whether this was done for fear of his brother assuming 
the throne during his absence, or whether he had been found to 
be connected with any hostile movement, is not known; but the 
crime was destined to have serious consequences. 

It was in 525 b.c. that Cambyses led his army through Syria 
down the coast route, via Gaza, to Pelusium;S after a decisive 
victory over the Egyptians, he continued his advance to Mem- 
phis; the city held out for some time, but was eventually cap- 
tured, and Cambyses assumed the title of king of Egypt.6 He 
then penetrated farther to the south, and established a Persian 
garrison at the extreme southern border of Egypt, in Elephantine 
(Yeb), and was thus able to exercise authority over the northern 

* Herodotus, i. 201-14; Berosus mentioDS the Dahac; Ctesias, the Dcrbicci 
(Camh, Anc. Hist, iv. 15), against whom campaigns were fought. 

* Herodotus, i. 204, 207, 214; see also Josephus, Antiq, xi. 20. 

Herodotus, ii, i, iii. 1-44, 61-6, iv. 165, 166. 

D ^ Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscriptions of Darij4S the Great on the 

RockofBekistun,pp, 6, 7 (1907); Herodotus, iii, 30; Cyropaedia^ viii. 8. 

* Herodotus, iii. 4-9. 

* Herodotus, iii. 10, I3~i5* Amasis had died 
had succeeded him. 
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parts of Etliiopia,^ Cambyses remained in Eg\"pt for three years; 
towards the end of that period (in 522 b.c.) and before he had 
returned to Persia a revolt broke out headed by the Magian 
Gaumata, who personated the king’s murdered brother Bardiya 
(Smerdis) , and became king. There is some mystery about the 
death of Cambyses; he is said in the Behistun Inscription to have 
died by his o^^^l hand;^ Herodotus, however, sax's that he died 
through an accidental sxvord-wound xvhile leaping on to his 
horse as it was his owm sword by which the wound was in- 
flicted, one can perhaps account for the idea haxing got abroad 
that he committed suicide. 

Cambyses left no children ;■♦ but even before his death, as we 
have just seen, Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis, had become king. 
The unpopularity of Cambyses is seen by the fact that Gaumata’s 
success was immediate; Persia, Media, and other proxinces 
supported him; but in accepting his claims the Persians ‘believed 
that they xx'ere transferring their allegiance from Cambyses, 
xvho had forfeited his claim to the affection xsith xvhich they had 
regarded his father, by his despotic gox'emment, to another son 
of CxTus.’s The great hold which this pretender gained over the 
people IS xvell seen by xvhat Darius himself saxs. There xvas no 
man, Persian or Median, or one of our family, xvho could de- 
prive Gaumata of the kingdom; the people feared him for his 
manny ... no one dared to say anxthing against Gaumata 
until I came.’^ The inscription goes on: T, xxith a fexv men, 
slew Gaumata the Magian, and xvhat foremost men xvere his 

allies ... in Media ... I smote him ... ^ 

But the slax-ing of Gaumata, after his seven or eight months 

reign, xvas far from ending the trouble for Darius, xvho as the 
son of Hystaspes, the kinsman of Cxtus,’ claimed the nght to 
the throne. The empire seethed ^vith revolt, and a number of 
claimants to the thrones of different coimtries incorporated m 
the empire appeared xvho asserted that they belonged to the 
roval houses of the various lands respectively. The most serious 
of these outbreaks xvas the revolt of Babyloma, xvhich had 
acknoxvledged the claims of Gaumata and after his death made 

> The Ethiopians are mentioned as the subjects of Darius (Herodotus, m. 97), 
aa vs-rll as of Xrncc 5 ' vii. 9). 

^ Kir ? and Thompson, 0/). n/., p. 9. , ^ t iJict W 174. 

> iii. 64. 66 . Herodotus, iii. 66 . ’ Car:b. Aru. Hist. iv. 174- 

‘ Kini^ and Thompson, op. dt., pp. 10 ff. 

’Both were descended from the same Achaemcman family. 
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Nidintu-Bel king; he took the name of Nebuchadrezzar, the son 
of Nabonidus. In the Nabonidus Chronicle, column iv, which 
is unfortunately badly broken, ‘sufficient remains to show that 
the subject was a siege of Babylon by some one who had seized 
the kingship. The first siege of Babylon that followed on that 
of Cyrus was in the early years cf Darius, when Nidintu-Bel, 
who pretended to be Nebuchadrezzar the son of Nabonidus, 

was defeated and Babylon captured.’* 

With the further troubles of Darius we are not here concerned; 
it took Iiim a few years to stamp out these hostile movements; 
but by 518 B.c. his position as monarch of the whole empire 
was secure. He continued to hold Egypt in subjection, and his 
attitude towards that country was conciliatory. 2 His greatness 
centres mainly in his genius for organization. His most im- 
portant work in this connexion was his division of the empire 
into satrapies; previous to his time the kings of the various 
conquered countries were frequently permitted to continue 
their rule under the suzerain; the result of this had been that 
whenever a new king of the world-empire came to the throne, 
the petty kings sought to gain their independence, so that every 
new empire-king had to undertake the task of reconquest. 
By organizing the whole of his empire into satrapies Darius I 
took a great step towards doing away with this trouble. The 
satrap, appointed by the king, and therefore as a royal official 
direcdy responsible to the king, took the place of the vassal king. 
The empire was divided into twenty satrapies (Herodotus, iii. 
89); each satrap took up his abode in one of the larger cities 
in his province and appointed minor Persian officials for the 
different districts. But the satrap was purely a civil governor; he 
had no soldiers under him; the military organization was en- 
tirely separate. One effect of this was to make the revolt of a 
satrap almost impossible. The military chief of a satrapy took 
his orders from the king alone and was quite independent of 
the satrap himself. With no vassal kings to seize every opportun- 
ity for regaining their lost independence the danger of sporadic 

* Sidney Smith, op. cit., p. 106; see further King and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 1 70 ff. 

* See further. Comb. Anc. Hist. iv. 24 f. In a recently discovered text, published 
by Sidney Smith {Jounud of the Royal Asiatic Society [1926], pp. 433-6), it is said: 
‘Darius the great king, king of kings, king of the lands, son of Hystaspis, the 
Acbaemenian. Darius the king says: T^ kingship that I hold, from Scythia which 
is beyond Sogdiana to Kush, from India to Sardis, which Ahuramaada gave who 
is the greatest of the gods. May Ahuramazda protect me and my household.’ 

F 2 
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wars in different parts of the empire was to a large extent 
eliminated, and the lands had a better chance of developing. 
Herein lies the great importance of Darius’ organizing work, 
and it marks him out as the real founder of the Persian power.* 

Regarding his policy towards subject-peoples, he was, like 
Cyrus, gready tolerant.^ He died in 486 b.c., and was succeeded 

by his son Xerxes (485-465 b.c.). 

Xerxes’ first task was the subjugation of Egypt, which had 
asserted its independence; he reduced it ‘to a worse state of 
sen-itude than it was in under Darius’ this is however an unfair 
reflection on Darius. There is otherwise but little during his 
reign that has any bearing on the history of the Jews;'^ but his 
wars with Greece which ended so disastrously for himself must 
have been watched with profound interest by the Jews, for, 
though well enough treated by him, so far as we know, Aey 
were a subject race; and the downfall of the suzerain might 
always open out the prospect of their being able to achieve 
independence. He was murdered by one of his courtiers, 
Artabanus, who usurped the throne for seven months, and 
was then himself murdered by Artaxerxes I (Longimanus) , the 
third son of Xerxes (464-424 b-cJ- A vigorom attempt on the 
part of Egypt to regain her independence, which was, however, 
unsuccessfiil, thanks to the generalship of Megabyzos, and a 
long-drawn-out struggle with Greece in which the Peraans 
gained nothing, rather the contrary, and, finally, the revolt of 
Megabyzos, the satrap of Syxia, which was, however, suppressed 
-these are the outstanding historical events of the long reign of 
Artaxerxes I. The Jews had reason, as will be seen (s^ pp. 
1 19 ff.) , to feel kindly disposed towards him, for his attitude was 


The ^reigns of the remaining kings of Persia offer very little 

« See Hobchcr, Paldstina in dtr pasischa md luUemstischiH Em 

pp. . ff. («903). Sec lurther the intcresUng detada gwen 

see R. W. Rogen, op. at., pp. it3 ff. 

he rerords cannot be regarded as reliable history. 
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that bears directly on the history of the Jews. Xences II 

only a few months, when he was murdered by his half-brother 

Soffdianus: retribution soon overtook him, as he, too, 
murdered by another half-brother, Darius II, Nothus, who 
reimed 423-404 b.c. During the reigns of Artaxerx^ II, 
Mnemon (404-358 b.c.), and Artaxerxes III, Ochus (358-338 
B.C.), the struggle with Greece continued, and there was 
intermittent warfare with Egypt, the latter seeking to throw 
off the Persian yoke. The Egyptian campaign of Artaxerxes II 
during the years 389-387 b.c. failed to subdue the country, and 
the same was the case with a second attempt in 374 b.c. Later, 
in 361 B.C., the Egyptians conquered the southern coast of 
Syria, though their triumph was of short duration. The strug- 
gles with both Greece and Egypt were taken up by Artaxerxes 
III, Ochus; it is during his reign that we first come across the 
name of Philip of Macedon. Against Egypt he was at first 
unsuccessful; and as a result, in 351 b.c., he was faced with a 
serious revolt on the part of the cities of Phoenicia in wliich the 
leading part was taken by Zidon; the Jews also joined in this 
revolt; the Persian army was defeated and the Phoenicians 
remained independent for three years.* The insurrection was, 
nevertheless, ultimately put down by the king, who led his army 
in person, in 348 B.c. This helped to delay the Persian advance 
on Egypt; but finally, in 346 b.c., Egypt was subdued.^ It is, 
however, very significant that Persia was only able to achieve 
victory with the help of Greek mercenaries; it showed clearly 
the growing weakness of the empire.3 Towards the end of his 
reign court intrigues arose in which the eunuch Bagoas, who 
had been one of the king’s most prominent generals, took the 
leading part. He was an ambitious and unscrupulous plotter 
who aimed, if not actually at obtaining the throne for himself, at 
ziny rate at placing upon it a puppet through whom he could 
rule. At his instigation the king was poisoned, together with 
the elder sons who would stand in his way; the youngest son, 
Arces, he spared for his own purposes. However, Arces proved 
wilful, therefore he too was despatched.^ Bagoas next chose a 
descendant of Darius Nothus, intending to use him as an in- 
strument; but again he was mistaken in his choice; the new 
king, who took the name of Darius III (Codomannus) , soon 


* Diod. xvi. 40, 41, 44, 48. 

* Diod. xvi, 51, 


* Diod. xvi, 47. 

♦ Diod. xvii. 95. 
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self-seddng man; as he 
had poisoned others so he too, at the king’s command, was 
poisoned. 

In the meantime Alexander, who succeeded his father 
Philip to the throne of Macedonia in the same year as Darius, 
336 B.G., had started on his victorious career. In 334 b.g. the 
advance eastwards began; the battle of Granicus ^ook the 
edifice of the Persian empire to its foundations.^ Blow after 
blow followed. Then came the decisive batde of Issus, the 
conquest of Phoenicia, and the fall of Tyre 332 b.g. This was 
followed by the conquest of Egypt. In 331 b.g. came the final 
battle in the plain of Gaugam^,^ followed before long by the 
surrender of l^bylon. Darius retreated farther and farther east, 
followed by Alexander, until, somewhere on the road to Bactria 
(the actual site is not absolutely certain) Alexander came upon 
Ae dead body of Darius, murdered by the spear-thrusts of con- 
spirators (July 330 B.C.). The Persian emjure was a thing of the 
past, beiiig now incorporated in the vast empire of Alexander 

the Great 

* IXod. xviL 91 . 

* DkxL xviL 55^1. Tie plainof GaugamdalaytotheBouth-eastofinnevdi. 




Chapter VII 

THE RETURN OF THE EXILES TO PALESTINE: 
THE EARLIEST YEARS AFTER THE RETURN 

SUMMARY 

[For the history of the earliest years after the Return the sources 
are exiguous. In some respects the ‘Greek Ezra’ offers important 
evidence. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah, originally forming one 
with 1 , 2 Chronicles, demand much caution and discernment in their 
use. The compiler was influenced by certain tendencies and had 
certain preconceived ideas; and the sources which he utilized in 
compiling his work were manipulated in accordance with these. 
His TTiai'n interest centred in the worship and ritual of the Temple 
as these existed in his day, i.e. at least two centuries after the time 
with which we are dealing. So far as the period from the time of 
the Return to the age of Ezra is concerned the prime objects which 
the Chronicler had in view were: to record the rebuilding of the 
Temple, to insist upon the paramount importance of the cultus and 
everything connected with it, and to represent Ezra as the great 
exponent of the Law. 

That Cyrus issued a decree, permitting the return of the Jewish 
exiles to Palestine there is no sufiicient reason to doubt; but the 
forms in which that decree is found in the book of Ezra are very 
largely the work of the Chronicler. 

There is reason to believe that in the Chronicler’s records there are 
some things mentioned in connexion with the rebuilding of the 
Temple which were originally applied to the building of the city 
walls. 

The Chronicler makes the rebuilding of the Temple the real 
object of the return of the exiles, and, according to him, the founda- 
tion was laid in the second year after the Return (537 b.c.); but in 
the book of Haggai it is stated that this work was started in the 
second year of Darius I (520 B.c.). The Chronicler, Haggai, and 
Zechariah all agree that Joshua and Zerubbabel were the leaders 
in this work. Whichever of the two dates (537 b.c. or 520 B.c.) is 
right it is evident that both cannot be so; for Joshua and Zerubbabel 
are not likely to have been the leaders in the work twice over, with 
an interval of seventeen years; and further, it is impossible to believe 
Aat the ‘foundation’ was laid twice over. In addition to this there 
is the fact that while in one place the Chronicler says that Joshua 
and Zerubbabel took the lead in the work, in another place he says 

Aat this was done by Sheshbazzar. On the face of it the Chronicler 
is at fault here. 

Other details which are considered show that the history of the 
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csrly yc3rs following upon the Return oF the exiles 3S contained in the 
books ofHaggai and Z^chariah is far more reliable than that presented 
by the Chronicler in the first six chapters of the book of Ezra^ In 
compiling the history contained in these chapters the Chronicler 
utilized some valuable documents; but he has mixed up his material, 
he has confused names, and he has altered various detaib in order 
to bring them into conformity with his preconceived ideas. Hb 
prime object was to represent the rebuilding of the Temple as having 
been undertaken by the returned exiles immediately on their arrival 
in Palestine. With his ecclesiastical turn of mind it was inconceiv- 
able to the Chronicler that the returned exiles could have been other 
than eager to start rebuilding their sanctuary immediately. The 
difficulties in the way of this, which Haggai and Zechariah clearly 
indicate, did not appeal to him. Having, therefore, his own ideas 
as to what ought to have happened the Chronicler constructed his 
history accordingly, regardless of the consequent chaos. 

The sources for the history of the earliest years after the Return of 
the exiles are: Ezra i. i — iv. 5 and z Esdras ii. 1-14, v. 7-70, vi. vii; 
Josephus, Antiq. xi. 1 ff. 

The complicated question of the relationship between these two 
Ezra books cannot be fully dealt with here; it must suffice to say 
that there are reasons for regarding i Esdras (the ‘Greek Ezra’) as 
a free translation of a text in some respects superior to that of the 
present Massoretic text, so that the use of the ‘Greek Ezra’ in studying 
the history of this period is indispensable. One illustration of this 
may be given: the ‘Greek Ezra’ takes no account of Neh. i. i-viL 
72, but gives the history as recorded in Ezra vu-x, Neh. vii. 73 — viiL 
ra; it does not, therefore, present the gap of fourteen years found in 
Ezxa-J^ehemiah, but makes the history of Ezx<i continuous. In its 
present form the ‘Greek Ezra’ is, of course, of later date than the 
Hebrew-Aramaic Ezra, and belongs probably to the early part of 
the first century b.c.; but the fact that it is based in part on a rela- 
tively purer text than that of the present Hebrew-Aramaic one 
justifies the belief that it reflects in some measure an earlier textual 
date. Our present Hebrew-Aramaic book of Ezxa belongs to the 
beginmng of the Greek period {circa 300 b.c.). In any case, however, 
the documents utilized in the compilation of the book of Ezra (though 
this does not apply to much in the book of Nehemiah) were written 
a considerable time after the events described. Thus, the very 
marked historical inaccuracies which both books contain can, to 
some extent, be understood. It is also important to emphasize here 
one of the main purposes for which Ezra-Nehemiah was written ; * 

* formed originally, with i, 3 Chronicles, one book; proof of this will be 
found in any critical commentary, or Old Testament Introduction. 
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it was not so much political history, which plays a relatively un- 
important part, as ecclesiastical ideas, upon which the main stress 
was laid. The Chronicler — for he is quite clearly the compiler — ^^vas 
specially concerned with aU that had to do \sith worship and ritual: 
the reinstatement of the sacrificial system, the priests and their 
functions, their due support, the return of the holy vessels to the 
sanctuary, the celebration of the festivals, and the purification of the 
congregation. In addition to this, it is the rebuilding of the Temple 
which receives emphasis; the rebuilding of the walls is quite sub- 
ordinate to this. It is, therefore, eNudent that the compiler’s main 
object was not to offer an historical record of his people during the 
post-exilic period, but to set forth the paramount importance of the 
worship of the Temple. Further,asecondmainpurposewasto present 
Ezra as the one really important person in Jewish post-exilic history; 
and with his name the Law w^as indissolubly connected, since he 
appears as the great champion of the Law. 

Therefore, in using Ezra, J^'ehemiah, and the ‘Greek Ezra’, to 
construct the history^ both of the earliest years after the Return, 
and that of subsequent years, it is of vital importance to bear in 
mind all through what were the prime objects for which the com- 
piler wrote, viz. to tell of the rebuilding of the Temple, to insist upon 
the supreme position of the cultus and everything in connexion with 
it; and to glorify* the name of Ezra as the great exponent of the Law.] 

T he decree of Cyrus permitting the return of the Jewish exiles 
in Babylonia to their own land, to which is prefixed the 
note that it was issued in his first year,^ occurs in Ezra i. 2-4. 

‘All the kingdoms of the earth hath Yahweh, the God of heaven, 
given me; and he hath charged me to build him an house in Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah. WTiosoever there is among you of all his 
people, his God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, which 
is in Judah, and build the house of Yahweh, the God of Israel; he 
is the God which is in Jerusalem. And whosoever is left, in any place 
where he sojoumeth, let the men of his place help him with sUver, 
and w'ith gold, and wth goods, and with beasts, beside the free-wall 
offering, for the house of God which is in Jerusalem.’^ 

From what is said in the verse preceding this it is clear that 
the Chronicler intended it to be understood that he copied the 
text of the decree from a written source. This w’as doubtless 
the case, and, therefore, as will be seen, he could not have made 
his copy from the original document. In the issuing of such 

« The fint vear of his becoming king of Babylonia is, of course, mc^t (538 B.C.); 
he became km. of Persia in 558 B.C. In r Esdras ii. >-3 ^ sat^ kmg^ 

the Persians’, and in i F_stiras vi. 17: ‘In the hrst year that C>tus reigned over 

tlie country of Babylon’; the ‘Greek Ezra’ ls. therefore, more exact here. 
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a decree there is nothing improbable; it was the general policy 
of the Persian kings to conciliate their vassal-states, and no 
better means to this end could be employed than that of recog- 
nizing and honouring their national deities. In the Cyrus 
Cylinder * the king takes glory in the fact that he had brought 
many gods back to their original seats of worship; similarly in 
this edict he is represented as being anxious that the God of 
the Jews should have his place of worship restored in order that 
he might be among his people again. There is, therefore, no 
reason to doubt that in some form such a decree was issued by 
Cyrus. The royal permission for a considerable body of subjects 
who, at any rate nominally, occupied a servile position, to leave 
the country, must have assumed an official form of some kind, 
and, as we shall see, this is the main thing. 

On the otlier hand, there are some things in the form of this 
edict which compel us to regard it with suspicion. The very 
fact that it is claimed to be in fulfilment of the words of Jeremiah 
(Ezra i. i) leads one to expect to find in it the imprimatur of the 
Jewish point of view. Further, it must be emphasized that the 
prophecy of Jeremiah to which reference is made (Jer. xxix. lo) 
speaks only of the exiles returning to their native country, 
whereas the raison d'itre of the decree, as presented in Ezra i. 2-4, 
is to urge the building of the Temple, which is mentioned three 
times in this short passage. It says, moreover, that Yahweh 
‘hath charged me to build him an house in Jerusalem’, a charge 
which the king does not attempt to fulfil, but which he delegates 
to those Jewish exiles who care to undertake it; and it is very 
doubtful whether Cyrus would have used the expression ‘the 
God of Israel’, we should look rather for ‘the God of the Jews’.* 
Again, as a worshipper of Marduk, Cyrus would not be likely 
to say that Yahweh had given him ‘all the kingdoms of the 
earth’ ; he had the susceptibilities of his own people to think of. 
The expressions, which are more pointed in Hebrew, in verse 4, 
‘whosoever is left’, and ‘where he sojoumeth’, as though the 
exiles were merely in Babylon on a temporary visit, are quite 
unnatural in a decree of tins kind. Unlikely, too, in a Persian 
official document like this is the mention of the ‘free-will offering 
for the house of God’.* In the same verse it is implied that the 

’ Lines 31 fF. (H^en, Keihchrifiurkunden . . p. 13)* 

* Neither occurs in the other form of this edict (Ezra vi. 3~5)« 

* (‘free-will offering’) is a technical cult-term. 
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Babylonians among whom the exiles were living were called 
upon to give gifts towards the building of the Temple to those 
Jews who intended returning to Palestine; this might well be 
the Chronicler’s idea of the fitness of things; he would remember 
how the departing Hebrews ‘spoiled the Eg>T)tians’ (Exod. iii. 
22); but that he was editing his source is seen by a comparison 
with the parallel account in i Esdras ii. 5-7, where the reference 
in the decree is to fellow Jews, not to Babylonians. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that, so far as this form of 
the edict is concerned, it was probably based on some ofiicial 
document which gave permission to the exiled Jews to return 
to their o^vn country'; but that otherwise it is the work of the 
Chronicler. We shall, later, seek to show that there are groun^ 
for the contention that the project of rebuilding the Temple did 

not arise until the time of Haggai and Zechariah. 

In connexion with the form of the Cyrus decree given in Ezra i. 
2-4 we must consider Ezra %i. 3-5, where we get another version 
of it inserted in the decree of Darius I (see below, p. 81 f.), 
and written in Aramaic. Babylon is the place where one would 
expect a document of this kind to be preser\-ed, but Ecbatana 
in Media, the summer residence of the Persian kinp, is stated 
to have been where it was found (\i. 2) ; this must m all hkeh- 
hood have been the case, for there would be no point m men- 
tioning such a detail otheivuse. In the saine verse, the reference 
to a ‘roll’ on which the decree was \NTitten proves that the 
compiler could not have seen the original which, like all ^ersim 
official documents, would have been inscribed on a clay tablet. 
It is evident that the Chronicler was utilizing a written copy of 
the original; but, if so, it is difficult to understand why it was 
not showm, or at least mentioned, to Tattenai, the governor, 
when he asked Zerubbabel and Jeshua: ‘Who gave you a decree 
to build this house?’ The fact is, as we venture to think, that 
either by mistake, or more probably by design, w'hat originally 
applied to the building of the walls has been made to apply to 
the building of the Temple, in chap, v, which belongs to the 
section.2 There is no mention of all this in either 

unlikely that details of this kind would be indicated m an official 

.k k tke were unfamiliar with inscribed writing: see Job 

' “ “ “t ” W .0 fina. ihis wall’, 1. va« 3. 
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decree, but it is quite in the style of the Chronicler, or of one 

of his school of thought. ^ r u j 

One more point must be mentioned : in the form of the decree 

as given in Ezra i. 2-4 it is not said in the decree itself that it 
was issued in the first year of Cyrus; this occurs in the prefatory 
words of the compiler. But in the vi. 3-5 form this date is given 
in the decree itself: ‘And there was found ... a roll, and therein 
was thus written for a record: “In the first year of Cyrus the 
Ifi'n g . . This cannot be right, though a Jew might, from 
his own point of view, and thinking specifically of Babylonia 
as the place of exile, speak of 538 b.c. as ‘the first year of Cyrus’; 
this could not be the case with Cyrus himself, whose first year 
as king was, as already pointed out, 558 b.c. It is only a small 
point, but it is a fiirther distinct indication of the way in which 
the compiler’s hand is seen to be at work in these records. 

It hzis been necessary to devote some space to a consideration 
of the two forms of this Cyrus decree as presented in the book 
of Ezxdy because it is important that we should realize at the 
outset of oxir investigation into the history of the early post- 
exilic period that the sources contained in Ezra-Nehemiah have 
to a considerable extent been made untrustworthy by the way 
in which they have been manipulated by the Chronicler, as 
well as by one or two others of his way of thinking. We shall 
come across further illustrations of this as we proceed. 

The opinions of scholars differ widely as to the historical 
character of this Cyrus decree; by some it is held to be a pure 
fiction, concocted in the mind of the Chronicler; others attach 
to it, as it seems to us, a somewhat exaggerated amount of 
reliability. We prefer to take a middle course as that best sup- 
ported by the probabilities of the case; a decree in some form 
was issued by Cyrus permitting the return of the exiles, but this 
has been so altered for a particular purpose by the Chronicler 
that its original form and object have been almost obliterated. 

As an outcome of the Cyrus decree there followed the return 
of a certain number of the exiles to Jerusalem imder the leader- 
ship of Sheshbazzar, ‘the prince of Judah’. In this section (Ezra 
i- 5~ii) there are one or two points to be discussed. 

The real object of the return, according to the Chronicler — 
and it is on this that special emphasis is laid — was that the 
rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusalem might be undertaken; 
it is for this purpose that offerings in money and kind are given 
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(i. 6) by those among the exiles who preferred to remain where 
they were. I The foimdation was laid, according to Ezra iii. 
8-13, in the second month of the second year after the Return, 
i.e. in the year 537 b.c., which was the second year of C)tus, 
according to the Je\vish way of reckoning his reign from his 
kingship over Babylonia. 

Now it is here that we get the first irreconcilable difference 
beUveen the Chronicler’s account and that of Haggai and 
Zechariah; for in Hag. i. i, 15 it is said that the work was 
started in the sixth month of the second year of Darius I, i.e. 
520 B.c. Further, both the Chronicler (Ezra iii. 2, 8, iv. 2, 3) 
and Haggai (i. i, 12, ii. 2-4), as well as Zechariah (iii. 8, 9), 
mention Jeshua (or Joshua) and ZerubbabeD as taking the lead 
in the work; so that, according to the Chronicler, these tsvo 
were the leaders both in 537 and 520; in itself this is not so 
impossible — though the foundation cannot well have been laid 
tssice over — but in Ezra i. 8, ii Sheshbazzar, the prince of 
Judah, appears as the leader; and in v. 16 it is definitely stated 
that ‘Sheshbazzar laid the foundations of the house of God 
which is in Jerusalem’. So that the Chronicler differs not only 
firom Haggai and Zechariah, but from himself! One thing is 
clear, and that is that the Chronicler has confused the second 
year of Darius with the second year of C>tus, either by mistake 
or of set purpose, ^^'hat we are to make of Sheshbazzar is 
difficult; he is the ‘prince of Judah’ in Ezra i. 8, and ‘governor’ 
in V. 14,3 and he does not appear again. The probability is that 
he was the actual leader of the exiles who returned, but has 
disappeared in the dark period between 537 b.c. and 520 b.c. 

As to the vessels taken by Nebuchadrezzar which Cyrus is 
credited with having returned, the Chronicler had clearly for- 
gotten what is said in 2 Kgs. xxiv. 13, that Nebuchadrezzar ‘cut 
in pieces all the vessels of gold . . .’. Moreover, the number 
given in i. 1 1 of these vessels is excessive, 5,400. The Chronicler, 
as is well known from other passages, was interested in all that 
concerned the Temple and its belongings; and, not unnaturally 


* Cp. Jos<^phus, Antiq. xi. 8 : ‘Many abode 
possessions.* 


rth noting, as illustrating the Chronicler’s point of that he almost 
aJw‘a>i mentions Jeshua before Zcrubbabel, the priest being to him the more 
important {but cp. Ezra iii. 8, iv. 3); Haggai docs the reverse. 

5 Though this is probabN due to the fact that these two passages belong to 

difTercnt sources. 
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from his point of view, he took for granted that the holy vessels 
would be returned, and somewhat exaggerated their number, 
according to his wont. The subject is not mentioned by Haggai 
or Zechariah; the former might certainly have been expected 
to refer to it, had it had any basis in fact, for he shows a parti- 
ciilar interest in cultual matters (see ii. 10-14). 

The long list of returned exiles in Ezra ii ‘ is undoubtedly 
taken from some official source, preserved in the Temple 
archives; but while retaining some historical basis it represents 
rather the conditions of the time of the Chronicler. There is 
nothing to show that any large number of exiles returned at 
this time. That the totals differ in the three lists (Neh. vii, 
I Esdras v, and this one) is not a matter of importance; but 
that over 4,000 priests returned from Babylon (Ezra ii. 36-g) 
seems rather in accordance with the Chronicler’s ideas than 
with the actual facts of the case. 

After seven months, during which the people were presum- 
ably settling down (‘the children of Israel were in the cities’, 
iii. i), there is a general gathering of the people in Jerusalem 
for worship; as the text stands this was a spontaneous movement 
of the people, for no mention is made of their having been 
summoned. This is an ideal state of universal piety which stands 
in marked contrast to what Haggai and Zechariah say. Accord- 
ing to iii. 2-6 the full Jewish ritual starts immediately; this is 
quite incompatible with what is said in Hag. i. 2, Zech. iii. 7, 
and other passages; it is evident that the Chronicler is assuming 
the conditions of his own time to have been in vogue in the 
early days after the Return. 

We have now a gap in the narrative; for the section iii. 1—7 
tells of what took place in the seventh month, which, as the 
text stands, must be the seventh month after the Return; then 
with verse 8 we come to the ‘second year’, and this must refer 
to the second year of Cyrus on account of the words which 
follow. ... all they that were come out of the captivity unto 
Jerusalem . The account of the laying of the foundation of the 
Temple then follows (verses 9 ~* 3 )- This account bears the 
indubitable marks of the Chronicler; e.g. the Levites have the 
oversight of the building (cp. 1 Chron. xxiii. 4) ; the mention 
of the priests’ apparel, and their trumpets, and of the Levites 
with cymbals, and of the music ‘after the order of David* 

* Cp. Neh. vii. 6 ff. 
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(cp. I Chron. xvi. 4-6, xxiii. 5, 6; 2 Chron. v. 12, xxili. 18); the 
whole passage contains a number of words and expressions 
which are characteristic of the Chronicler. The further account 
of the interruption of the building by ‘adversaries of Judah and 
Benjamin’ (iv. 1-5) \N'ill be dealt %rith later (see p. 89). 

We then have a striking illustration of the confusion of the 
history as presented in these first six chapters of Ezra^ for in 
iv. 6-23 (written in Aramaic) the subject is the building of the 
walls, which did not take place until the time of Nehemiah 
(cp. Neh. i. 3). Moreover, the names of Xerxes and Artaxerxes 
are mixed up in iv. 6, 7. The whole section is out of place 
(see below). The original narrative is then taken up again 
in iv. 24, where it is said that the work of the house of God 
ceased until ‘the second year of the reign of Darius’; and this 
in direct contradiction with the words of v. 1 6, where it is said 
that since the time that Sheshbazzar laid the foimdations of the 
house of God ‘even until now (i.e. the second year of Darius, 
see verses 6, 7) hath it been in building, and yet it is not 

completed’. 

The mention of the second year of Darius in iv. 24 serv’es to 
introduce the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, and what follows 
in V. 6 — ^vi. 1 2 ^ is an Aramaic accoimt of the building of the 
Temple. But though the names of these prophets occur in the 
introduction to this section they are not mentioned again, nor 


do Joshua and Zerubbabel play any part in what happens; the 
section, with the exception of v. i, 2, probably belongs to the 
same Aramaic document as iv. 8-23, and may or may not be 
the work of the Chronicler; perhaps it has been added later 
by a redactor. It is interesting as \ritnessing to the existence of 
different written accoimts of the rebuilding of the Temple. It 
is unnecessary to go into the details of the section; one has but 
to compare the conditions described there with those given in 
Haggai and Zechariah to see that while it contain the remini- 
scences of some things that happened, as a whole it is unhiston- 
cal. As an illustration of this a word may be added about the 
Darius decree (vi. 6-12). It may be granted that such a decree, 
confirming that of Cyrus, was issued; but as here presented it 
contains some elements which cannot be regarded as histone^. 
Thus, in verse 8 it is said that for the building of the house the 
king’s goods, even the tribute beyond the river’, are to be 


* Sec below, p. 86. 
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employed; in itself there is nothing impossible in this; but its 
extreme improbability is seen in the fhct that it is never even 
hinted at by Haggcii or Zechariah, and there was every reason 
for them to have mentioned it had it been true, for the former 
shows clearly enough the poverty-stricken condition of the 
people at this time (Hag. i. 6, 8-ii); royal help of this kind 
would have been eagerly accepted. It is, further, unthinkable 
that a Persian monarch should, in such an official document, 
contemplate the possibility of kings and peoples setting them- 
selves in opposition to him (Ezra vi. 12 ). 

From all that has been said, therefore, it must be recognized 
that the history, as given in the first six chapters of the book of 
Ezra, cannot be regarded as reliable. At the base of them there 
are various documents which contained valuable information; 
but they have been mixed up, names have been confused, and 
alterations have been made; so that it is impossible to get from 
the text as it stands any clear idea of the course of events. The 
prime object of the Chronicler has been to try to prove that 
the rebuilding of the Temple was undertaken by the exiles as 
soon as, or very soon after, they returned. It was inconceivable 
to him that anything should stand in the way of this, and he 
manipulated his sources accordingly; but he was not sufficiently 
careful in omitting what was in disagreement with his point 
of view. 


J874«2 
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Chapter VIII 

THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE; 

THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH I-VIII 

SUMMARY 

[From the unreliable details given by the Chronicler regarding the 
history of the early years after 537 b.g,, we turn to the records 
contained in the books of Haggai and Z^chariah i — ^viii. The exact 
dates given in these books confirm belief in their reliability. The 
main point of importance in the present connexion is that the 
foundation of the Temple was laid in 520 b.g. Zech. i— viii brings 
us down only to 518; but there is a reliable date given in Ezra \i. 
14, 15, where it is said that the building was completed ‘on the third 
day of the month Adar, which was in the sixth year of the reign of 

Darius’, i.e. 516 b.g. 

In considering the question as to who actually took part in the 
rebuilding of the Temple— a subject not wthout some importance 
for the understanding of the subsequent history— it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the term ‘the remnant’ is always used in reference 
to the returned exiles both by Haggai and Zechariah, as well as by 
the Chronicler. The term ‘the people of the land’ is dways used 
by the Chronicler in reference to those Jew3 who were left in Palestine 
after the Captivity; he alway'S represents them as of mixed race, 
as holding an impure Je^vish faith, and as being hostile to the 
returned exiles. Haggai and Zechariah, on the contrary, degree 
with the Chronicler on all three points. In accordance with his 
erroneous ideas the Chronicler makes the returned poles the sole 
builders of the Temple; whereas Haggai and Zechariah, recording 
the true facts, show that the building was begun by ‘the people 
of the land’, who were afterwards joined in this by the returned 

exiles 

In view of the contradictory statements in the sourep, a recon- 
struction of what was the probable sequence of events is suggested 
(see pp. 90 ff. below). Arising out of this the following stotements are 

made, and arguments in support of them are offped: BoA Hagg^ 
and Zechariah came fi-om the Babylonian Exile; the Temple, though 

in a dilapidated condition, was still standing when the exiles retume , 

the altar had been used for offering sacrifices durnig the whole period 
of the Exile; and there was a considerable Jewish population living 

in the land during the whole of this period.] 
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I. THE ‘foundation’ AND COMPLETION OF THE TEMPLE 


F rom the historical point of view an important element in 
the books of Haggai and Z^chariah i — viii ^ is the exact dates 
which the writers give. The book of Haggai begins by giving 
the date: the second year of Darius the king, the sixth month, 
the first day of the month, i.e. the ist of September,^ approxi- 
mately, 520 B.c. Zerubbabel is governor of Judah, and Joshua 
is the High-priest, a title which occurs here for the first time. 
This is eighteen years after the return of the first exiles, and 
there is as yet no intention among the people of even beginning 
to lay the foundation of the Temple (Hag. i. 2); the same is 
true both of Zerubbabel and of the High-priest (Hag. i. 12), 
who only take action when urged to do so by Haggai. One 
cannot fail to notice that the motive given for building the 
Temple is really an appeal to self-interest; the prophet tells the 
people, in effect, that the reason of their bad harvests, of their 
want of food, drink, clothing, and wages, is because ‘this house 
heth waste’ (Hag. i. 4-7); he says: ‘Ye looked for much, and, 
lo, it came to little; and when ye brought it home, I did blow 
upon it. Why? saith Yahweh Zebaoth. Because of mine house 
that lieth waste . . .’ (Hag. i. 9-1 1). Even Zechariah, though 
of a far more spiritual temperament, has a similar thought 
(Zech. vih. 9, 10). The appeal is effective, for just over three 
weeks later the work is undertaken (Hag. i. 14, 15), the inter- 
vening time having been presumably employed in gathering 
materials (Hag. i. 8). But it would appear that after a month’s 
work both leaders and people became discouraged at the forlorn 
appearance of the Temple as compared with what it had been 
(Hag. ii. 1-3); even Zerubbabel and the High -priest have to 
be encouraged (verse 4). More effective, however, than en- 
couraging words is the prophecy that Haggai utters of the near 
approach of the Messianic time for which the Temple must be 
ready. The traditional belief that there is to be a period of 
anrest which will precede the advent of the Messiah, is voiced 
Dy the prophet in the well-known words: ‘Yet once, it is a little 
«vhile, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea. 


•II Zfchariah (ix-xiv) belongs to a later time; this 

viU be dealt with below. 

*1 Babylonian influence that during and after the Exile the Tews 

e oned the ycM as beginning in spring; in pre-exilic times it began in the 
.utumn: see further Additional Note A, p. ao. “ 
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and the drv land: and I \N’ill shake all nations, and the desirable 

^ * 

things ^ of all nations shall come, and I v-all fill this house with 
glory . . (Hag. ii. 6, 7). 

In uttering these w'ords, Haggai, as the earlier prophets had 
often done, \vas giNing his interpretation of w^hat was happening 
in the wider world of his surroundings. We know that just at 
this time Darius I had to deal \vith the hlagian pretender 
Gaumata who had achieved great success in gaining the sup- 
port of various parts of the empire; scarcely was he got out of 
the w'ay than insurrections broke out in several other subject 
kingdoms ; the most serious of these was the revolt of Babylonia 
under Nidintu-Bel. All this unrest was going on during the 
years 52 1-5 19 B.C.; it was small wonder that Haggai, w^hose 
knowledge of affairs in the empire was in aU probability derived 
from his compatriots in Babylonia, should have believed that 
all this commotion among the peopl^ heralded the near ap- 
proach of the Messianic Age. Nor is it necessarily any contra- 
diction to this when Zechariah, barely six months later, ^sav-s 
that ‘the earth sitteth still, and is at rest , for a few months lull 
in the hostilities would easily account for that. The words 
which foUow: ‘O Yahweh Zebaoth, how long wilt^ thou not 

have mercy on Jerusalem Eindonthe cities of Judah . . .? (i. ii, 12) 

show the prophet’s impatience; and his expectation of the near 
approach of the Messiah comes out clearly in viu 1-17. 

The foundation of the Temple, then, was laid m 520 b.c., 
and aU that is knovNm of Haggai firom his book is confined to 
this Year- in the case of Zechariah the latest date mentioned m 
his book is 518 B.c. (vii. I); so that firom neither of these pr^ 
phets do we get any information as to the complehon of 4 e 
Temple; for this we must turn agam to the book of Ezja 
fv— vd 18). The narrative is briefly as follows: In the second 
year of Darius, in response to the prophets Haggm and Zecha- 
kh, there rose up Zerubbabel and Joshua, and they began ‘o 

build the house of God’ (v. a); this is in accordance v,ath what 

is recorded in Hag. i. 1 4. 1 5 i bu* thayoUou-s m b“ 

No sooner has the work of rebuilding begun than the Persia 
governor, Tattenai, comes to inquire whether permission h 

been given to build; he does not forbid the building to go on, 

. As cout«t shoiss. ‘Uie doirmbk things of all nadons" rrfm to thdt woalth 

f‘the silver is mine and the gold is mine , verse 8) . 
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but sends a letter to the king, Darius, for instructions. In due 
course the answer comes back that the building may be con- 
tinued. 

In view of the straightforward and well-dated account of this 
period in the book of Haggai, which has not a hint of what 
is recorded in this Aramaic document (Ezra v. 6 — ^vi. 12), it is 
diflScult to regard this latter as historical, or at any rate as 
belonging to the period in question. It looks as though it had 
originally referred to some other episode at some later time, but 
was thought to be dealing with this period, and was altered, 
where necessary, accordingly. The bad state of the text shows 
it to have been worked over; and the Chronicler, who made 
use of it, had, as we have seen, no historical sense. In any case, 
it cannot be regarded as throwing any light on the history of 
the years under consideration (520-516 b.c.). 

It is different when we leave this Aramaic document and 

come to vi. 14 ff.; the mention of Tattenai and his companions 

in verse 13 one can understand as it is intended to form the 

link with what has preceded. But we get to authentic history 

with verses 14 ff., where it is said: ‘And the elders of the Jews 

builded and prospered, through the prophesying of Haggai the 

prophet and Zechariah the son of Iddo. And they builded and 

finished it, according to the commandment of the God of 

Israel.* . . . And this house was finished on the third day 

of the month Adar, which was in the sixth year of the reign of 

Darius the king,’ i.e. 516 b.c. The remainder of the section 

(verses 16-22) contains elaborate details after the heart of the 
Chronicler. 

There is no reason to doubt that, so far as the main point is 

concerned, namely, the completion of the Temple and the 

celebrations which followed, the Chronicler gives reliable 

history, due allowance being made for some embellishment on 
his part. 


E BUILDERS OF THE TEMPLE 


iscussing this subject there a 
d some examination becaus 
t who took a leading part in t 
term She^erith, the ‘remnant 


nnH J iniinediately, ‘and according to the decree of Cyrus 
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word, which comes from the same root, ha-nish’dr, ‘that which 
is left’, are always used in reference to the returned exiles; and 
this not only in the books of Haggai and ^echariah, but also in 
Ezra-Nehemiah (Hag. i. 12, 14; ii. 2; Zech. \dii. 6, ii, 12; Ezra 
i. 4, ix. 8, 14, 15; cp. also Neh. i. 3); there are also the fuller 
forms: The rest {ha-shi'dr) of the children of the captivity’ 
[Gdlutha-, Ezra \i. 16), ‘the children of the captivity’ {Gdlah\ 
Ezra viii. 35, cp. x. 7; Neh. i. 2, 3). The use of these terms, 
therefore, offers no ambiguity, as they are used in the same 
sense in all the records,^ viz. of the returned exiles. 

Another expression is ‘the people of the land’ [’am-ha-aretz)', 
when used in Ezja-Nehemiah this term alvN^ays denotes the semi- 
heathen people of the land, in reference either to those living 
in Judah, or Samaria, or both, and always in contrast to the 
returned exiles. Those meant by this term, therefore, are the 
Jews, or their descendants, who were left in Judah at the time 
of the deportation to Babylonia, as weU as the Jews living in 
what had been the northern kingdom; and in Ezra-Nehemiah 
they are always represented as hostile to the returned exiles, 
they are also regarded as of mixed race and of holding an 
un-Jewish faith. This is iUustrated by some expressions used 
svmonymously with ‘the people of the land . Thus, in Ezra iv. i, 
‘the adversaries of Judah’ are identical with ‘the people of the 
land’ in verse 4, and are spoken of as opposed to ‘Ae people 
of Judah’; by this latter are meant the returned exiles. They 

arc called ‘the heathen of the land’ in Ezra vi. 21, Neh. v. 17; 
‘the children of the foreigner’ in Neh. ix. 2, from whom Ae 
Israelites must separate themselves; ‘the mixed multitude m 
Neh. xiii. 3, from whom hkewise the Israelites must separate 

themselves. ’ A somewhat similar expression, but ^nt in 
meaning, is ‘the peoples of the lands’ ha- aratzoth) , this 

refers to unfriendly peoples of a wider area, but who are also 
heathen (Ezra iii. 3, i, 2, 1 1, x. 1 1). In Ezra-Mherniah there 
are always, with one exception, these two bodies of Peopl“. 
f i) the returned exiles, pure of race and religion, and 2) those 
who had during the whole period of the Exile been b'lng m 
Palestine, whether in Judaea or Samana, and who are regarded 
L impure both raci^ly and religiously. The exception is m 

« It should however, be noted that in Ezra ^dii. 35 "C 

of .h. ■ 

note aUo the phrase in Ezra x. 8, ‘the congregauon of the capUvity 
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Ezra vi. 21; here three categories appear: a distinction is made 
between the children of Israel, who had come from exile; those 
who had separated themselves ‘from the filthiness of the heathen 
of the land’ ; and the heathen of the land. 

Now when we turn to the books of Haggai and Z^chariah we 
find that, while the expression ‘the people of the land’ refers 
to those Jews who had not been in exile, they are not regarded 
as hostile to the Jews, nor are they represented as impure either 
racially or religiously. 

In Hag. ii. 2-4 occur the two expressions ‘the remnant of the 
people’, referring to the returned exiles under Zerubbabel, as 
well as ‘the people of the land’ in reference to those who had 
not been in exile; both bodies are indiscriminately encouraged 
by the prophet to persevere in the building of the Temple; there 
is, therefore, no thought of the latter being hostile to the 
returned exiles; both are on an entire equality. The important 
point to realize is that, so far as the building of the Temple is 
concerned, it is clear that Haggai addresses himself, in the first 
instance, not to the returned exiles, but to those who had been 
living in the land. The prophet quotes them, speaking of them 
as ‘this people’, to this effect: ‘It is not yet the time for the 
building of the house of Yahweh.’ He then reproaches them 
with the words : ‘Is it a time for you yourselves to dwell in your 
deled houses, while this house lieth waste?’ It is obvious that 
he is not addressing the retxuned exiles who had only just 
arrived, and could not, therefore, have had houses of their own ; 
similarly, when the prophet continues: *Ye have sown much, 
and bring in little’, there had been no time yet for the returned 
exiles to sow anything; so that the long-settled people in the 
land are being addressed. It is only after this that ‘the remnant 
of the people’ (i. 12), i.e. the returned exiles, join in the building. 

Haggai, then, does not see any difference radaUy or reli- 
giously between the ‘people of the land’ and ‘the renmant of 
the people’ ; nor does he hint at any ill-feeling on the part of one 
towards the other. It is the same with Zechariah. Instructive 
in this connexion is Zech. vii. 1-7, where ‘the people of the 
land’, together with the priests, are addressed by the prophet 
without the slightest idea of antagonism; true, he denounces 
their want of sincerity and single-heartedness in the religious 
observance of fasting; but this is precisely what the earlier pro- 
phets, to whom reference is made (verse 7), had always done. 
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Finally, there is a passage in the book of Ezta about which 
wnrrl be saidi this is iv I— 


‘Now when the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin heard that 
the children of the captivity builded a temple xmto Yahweh, the 
God of Israel; then they drew near to Zerubbabel, and to the heads 
of the fathers’ houses, and said unto them, Let us build with you; 
for we seek your Ck)d, as ye do; and we do sacrifice imto him since the 
days of Esar-haddon king of Assyria, which brought us up hither. 

Zerubbabel, and Joshua, and the rest of the heads of the fathers 
houses of Israel, said unto them. Ye have nothing to do with us to 
build an house unto our God; but we ourselves together will build 
unto Yahweh, the God of Israel, as king Gyrus the king of Persia, hath 
commanded us. Then the people of the land weakened the hands 
of the people of Judah, and troubled them in building, and hired 
counsellors against them, to fimstrate their purpose, aU the days 
of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius king of 

Persia.’ (Cf. Greek Ezra iv. 43 - 57 -) 


Apa.rt from some minor points there are two facts regarding 
this passage which stamp it as unhistorical; (i) there is not the 
slightest hint in the books of Haggai and that any 

difficulties were placed in the way of the rebuildi n g of the 
Temple; if anything of the kind had happened it is certain that 
these reliable writers would have had something to say about 
it; (2) it is assumed that this took place during the ragn of 
Cyrus (verse 3, ‘as C>tus . . . commanded, us’, which, in ^y 
case, he did not do ; he only gave permission, even according 
to the Chronicler, see Ezra i. 2-4), whereas Zerubbabel^and 
Joshua appear only in the reign of Darius I. Moreover, Cyrus 
had shown himself ver>^ fnendly to the Jews; dunng 
there would certainly not have been any hindering of the b^d- 
ing; the mention of his name (‘to frustrate ^eir purpose, all the 
days of Cyrus’) is particularly gauche. It is also worth notmg 
that ‘the adversaries’ are spoken of, yet the narrative go« on 
to describe a most friendly act on their part m the offer to help 
in the building. Further, these ‘adversaries’ (i.e. they and Aeir 
forefathers) are represented as worshippmg Yahweh only jmce 
the days of Esar-haddon who ‘brought us up hither , this, as 

we shaU see (see p. 150), h a quite 

into their mouths by the Chromcler, or one of his school, 
whose day the bitterness between Jews ^d Samantans had 
rp.ultcd in a final cleavage; as a matter of fact, the ahens wh 
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had been brought in had long since been absorbed by the 

indigenous Israelites.* . , , , ^ r u 

It must be recognized that the Ghromcler had a twofold 

purpose in putting in this section; the first h^ already been 
mentioned, viz, his hatred of the ‘Samaritans’; it was abhorrent 
to him to think that they should have had anything to do with 
the building of the Temple; so he composes this episode in order 
to show that they had no share in it. The other reason was to 
try to account for his contradictory statements that the building 
wL begun in 538 b.c. and ceased till 520 b.c. (iv. 24), and that 
it was begun in 538 B.c. and continued till 520 B.c., and was yet 
not completed (v. 16). The two statements are, of course, not 
reconciled by this, but at least it accoimted for the fact that 
having been begun in 538 B.c., according to him, it was still 

unfinished in 520 B.c. 

The true facts of the case, as witnessed to by Haggai and 
Zechariah, are that the ‘people of the land’ began the building 
of the Temple, and were soon joined by the returned exiles. 
But this fact, that the ‘people of the land’, and not the returned 
exiles, took the initiative in the building, is important in view 
of what will be said later about the Samaritans. 

3. SUGGESTED HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION 

We have seen that in the Cyrus decree, in both its forms, the 
main object of the return of the exiles is represented as being 
the rebuilding of the Temple; in one of the forms of this decree 
specific mention is made of the foundation (Ezra vi. 3). The 
Chronicler, as already pointed out, records that the foundation 
was laid in the second year after the Return, i.e. 537 b.c. (Ezra 
iii. 8); on the other hand. Hag. i. 1-15 is quite as definite in 
making it take place in the second year of Darius, i.e. 520 B.c. 
To complicate matters the Chronicler says in one place that 
because ‘adversaries’ hindered the building it ceased until the 
second year of Darius (Ezra iv. 1-5, 24), while elsewhere he 
says that the Temple had been in building from the time that 
Sheshbazzar laid the foundation (537 b.c.) until the second year 
of Darius (520 b.c.), ‘and yet it is not completed’ (Ezra v. 16). 

In face of these contradictory statements in the sources them- 
selves, any conclusion arrived at as to what the actual sequence 

* See below, pp. 146 ff. 
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of events may have been must be of a tentative character; but 
we suggest that what happened was as follows: 

A decree permitting the return of the exiles was issued by 
Cvrus; it contained nothing but this permission. The exiles 
returned in 537 b.c., under the leadership of Sheshbazzar, 
They found the Temple still standing, though in a dilapidated 
condition; but the altar stood where it had always stood, and 
sacrifices were offered. The tyye of worship, judging from the 
last we hear of it from Jeremi^ and Ezekiel, left much to be 
desired; but Yahweh, the God of Israel, was worshipped, how- 
ever debased the worship may have been through the admixture 
of alien cults. The exiles, on their return, joined with their 
compatriots, who had been hN-ing in Palestine aU along, in 
worshipping in the dilapidated Temple; the latter were for the 
most part too poor to renovate it, and those of the land \Nho 
had any wealth had become accustomed to worship there, and 
saw no reason to alter things, whhe the returned exiles were too 
busv earning a li\-ing to think of anything else; the ^^thier 
exiles had remained in Babylonia, as we have seen. This com 
tinned for a number of years. The religion of Israel, though 
disfigured wth extraneous gro%vths, was thus kept ahve; but 
the worship was uninspiring, the religious spirit was lethar^c. 
Life continued, therefore, ver^' much as it had done m Palestme 


during the preceding decades. 

But as the whole history of Israel has taught us, a penod 

of religious deadness never lasts for long; sooner or later m 
enthusiast, prophet or reformer, arises to inspire and 
Now the real religious centre of Je%m3 as we know, was Baby- 
lon; intercourse beUveen Palestine and Babylon was ^ept up, 
so that conditions in Palestine were weU known in Bab>lon 
Why during aU those years between 537 b.c., when the 
retuA under Sheshbazzar took place, and 520 b^c., ^ 

L do something to better religious conditions in Paks-rne 
probablv have been due to the fact that the 

ZembbXl whom, we must assume, they designated ^ pohm 
cal leader and Joshua, the priest, they led another band o Je 
back from Babylonia to Palestine, 

obtained for this, of which an echo is found in the Danus dec 
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of Ezra vi. 1-12, we are not prepared either to affirm or to 
deny; but assuredly there would have been no need for it; in 
the state of ferment in which the various kingdoms composing 
the Babylonia" empire were at this time, who would have 
noticed, or who would have cared if they had noticed, the 
departure of a handful of Jews to another province of the 

empire? 

We have assumed, although it is nowhere so stated, that the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah were sons of the Exile, and 
came from Babylonia. In the case of Haggai, the passage 
ii. 10-14 * of his book stamps him so clearly as belonging to that 
circle of priests and scribes who were busy with the work which 
ultimately took the form of what we call the Priestly Code, that 
no further proof can be needed to show that he came from 
Babylonia. In the case of Zechariah, there are several passages 
in his book which indirectly suggest it; ^ but the way in which 
he and Haggai are mentioned together is presumptive evidence 
that if one came from Babylon the other did. This, however, 
is a subsidiary detail. 

Haggai and Zechariah were, then, the type of men required 
to arouse religious enthusiasm. They accomplished their pur- 
pose; and the foundation of the Temple was laid in the second 
year of Darius (Hag. i. 15: 520 b.c.), and completed in his sixth 
year (Ezra vi. 15: 516 b.c.). 

Most of what has been said is, of course, common knowledge, 
and is generally accepted; but there is one question to which 
an answer will be demanded: What justification is there for the 
statement that the Temple was still standing when the exiles 
returned? The answer to this is as follows: 

The destruction of Jerusalem is described in 2 Kgs. xxv. 9, 
where it is said that Nebuzaradan ‘burnt the house of Yahweh, 
and the king’s house, and all the houses of Jerusalem, even every 
great house, burnt he with fire’ (see also Jer. lii. 13). One has 
but to picture the scene to oneself to realize that, while every- 
thing within these buildings of an inflammable character would 
be consumed, there would still be left those parts which the fire 
might damage, but not destroy, i.e. the walls of these ‘great 

* Some commentators, but they are in a minority, r^ard ii. 10-19 as of different 
authorship; this is, no doubt, true of verses 15-17, but otherwise the section, as 
held by the majority of authorities, is a genuine part of the book. 

He was a grandson of Iddo (i. i ) who, according to Neh. xii. 4, was one of 
the priests who returned from Babylon; see also xii. 16. 
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houses’ and especially of the Temple. It is expressly mentioned 
that the walls of the city were broken down (2 Kgs. xxv. 10), 
but there would be no point in breaking down the walls of the 
Temple; loot rather than destruction, excepting in regard to 
the city walls, ^ is what would appeal to the soldiery. So that 
when we speak of the destruction of the Temple we must think 
of everything in the interior, but not necessarily of the structure, 
which would doubdess receive damage, but would still be 
standing; and thus the sanctified enclosure, with its altar, still 
existed. And this explains how, two months after the sack of 
the city (see 2 Kgs. xx^^ 8, the ‘fifth month’, and Jer. xli. i, the 
‘seventh month’), it could be said that pilgrims firom Shechem, 
Shiloh, and Samaria brought ‘oblations and firankincense in 
their hand to bring them to the house of Yahweh’ (Jer. xli. 4, 5). 
Against this it cannot be argued that these pilgrims were bring- 

offerings in ignorance of what had occurred, because, 
for one thing, such an event as the fall of Jerusalem could not 
remain unknowm for two months in what was, after all, a small 
area; but more important is the fact that they came with signs 
of grief, ‘ha\ing their beards shaven and their clothes rent, and 
having’cut themselves’ ; clearly they were coming as mourners 
to give concrete expression to their sorrow on the very site of 
spoliation. The offerings were brought according to custom, 
because it was the time for the celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles; though now the feast was turned into mourning. 
That they came from what had been the northern kingdom is 
an interesting fact to which we shall have occasion to refer 


again. 


already 


bulk of the people who were led away into exile; a large pr^ 
portion were left in Palestine, and within a few years of the 
Second deportation, in 586 b.c., there must have gathered 
toc^ether a considerable population in Jerusalem; it is Reason- 
able to suppose that during the, approximately, h^-century 
which followed, these people would have rrfram^ from usmg 
the traditional place of worship in their midst. That an alto 
was set up there we have seen; without doubt, the Temple was 
in a more or less ruined state; but the people would not ha^e 
had the means to do more than what was absolutely necessary 

. But there L5 reason to believe that the dty walb were only damaged in parti; 
below, see p. 126. 
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in the way of renovating it; and, in course of time, they would 
get accustomed to this state of things; when all was said and 

done, they worshipped on the sacred site. 

But what appears to us as the most convincing argument is 
that there are a number of passages in our sources which take 
for granted that the Temple was still standing by the end of the 
Exile. In Hag. i. 4 the prophet asks: ‘Is it a time for you your- 
selves to dwell in your cieled houses, while this house lieth waste ?’ 
So that if the prophet can refer to ‘this house’ it must have been 
in existence, though dilapidated; it is the same in Hag. i. 9, 
‘mine house lieth waste’, cp. verse 14. From the words of Hag. 
ii. 3, ‘who is left among you that saw this house in its former 
glory? and how do ye see it now? is it not in your eyes as 
nothing?’ it must be obvious that the Temple was still standing, 
for how could the prophet make this comparison otherwise? 
Moreover, we can see from ii. 14 (the date is in the second year 
of Darius) that the sacrificial system was being carried on: 
*. . . that which they offer there is unclean.* 

Again, in Zech. vii. 1-7 we read of certain people coming to 
seek advice from ‘the priests of the house of Y ahweh Zebaoth’ 
(verse 3); this obviously takes for granted that worship was 
carried on in the Temple. When, further, it is said in the pre- 
ceding verse that these people had come ‘to entreat the favour 
of Yahweh’, it is certain that the sacrificial system in some form 
was in vogue, for it was not permitted to appear before Yahweh 
empty (Exod. xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 20). Yet this episode is dated as 
taking place in the fourth year of Darius, i.e. two years before 
the completion of the new work that had been imdertaken of 
repairing the Temple. 

Once more, from Hag. i. 1 2 it is seen that not even the High- 
priest Joshua had any thought of rebuilding the Temple until 
urged to do so by Haggai; but where had he been officiating 
diuing the preceding weeks if not in the Temple, such as 
it was? 

Even in the book of Es^ra there are some passages in which 
the Chronicler betrays himself by showing that he takes for 
granted that the Temple is still standing; thus, in i. 4 he makes 
Gyrus refer to ‘the free-will offering for the house of God which 
is in Jerusalem’ ; this was before the Return had taken place ! 
Again in iii. 8: ‘Now in the second year of their coming unto 
the house of God at Jerusalem . . it is, on the face of it, taken 
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for granted that the Temple is in existence. And there arc 
probably some other passages which suggest the same thing. 

A final point is not without importance: it will be seen when 
we come later to the subject of the mixed marriages about 
which both Nehemiah and Ezra, but especially the latter, felt 
so strongly, that the priests were not very zealous for what these 
two considered raci^ purity; nor do we find that the priests 
were anxious to drive away the ‘strangers’; why was this? We 
believe the answer is that during the whole of the exilic period 
the priests in Palestine had been officiating in the Temple, in 
spite of its bad condition, and that they had thus all along been 
in contact with the people of the land of Judah, as well as with 
those farther north who came to Jerusalem to worship. Under 
such conditions how could they feel any enmity towards the 

Samaritans? 

We are thus led to the conclusion that when the exiles re- 
turned from Babylon they found the Temple still standing, but 
in a dilapidated state; in spite of this, however, the worship of 
Yahweh w^as being carried on and the sacrifices were being 
offered on the sacred site where they always had been offered. 

The fart is that the Chronicler, with his very ecclesiastical 


bent and his profound veneration for everything that had to do 
with the Temple and its services, could not conceive of the first 
exiles being other than zealous in their desire to renovate the 
ruined Temple immediately on their return; this, as he believed, 
the returned exiles would have regarded as their most pressing 
duty. For him a ruined Temple was no Temple, ^le Chroni- 
cler, therefore, coloured the sources which he utilized in com- 
piling his history in accordance with this theory, even going 
the length of putting his thoughts into the copy of the decree 

of Cyrus to wWch he had access. 



Chapter IX 

AFTER THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 

(516 B.C. — ^444 B.C.). 


SUMMARY 


[The last date given in the records of the history so far considered 
is 516 B.G.; the next one which comes before us is 444 B.C. There is 
thus, as it would seem, a considerable gap in the historical sequence, 
for in our main sources, the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, nothing 
is told of the history during these intervening seventy-two years. It is 
contended, however, that there are certain passages occurring 
elsewhere in the Old Testament which give some insight into the 
historical conditions during this otherwise dark period. While 
recognizing that there are differences of opinion on the subject, it 
is held that some passages contained in Isa. Ivi — Ixvi, and most of 
the book of Malachi, were written after the rebuilding of the Temple 
in 516 B.G., but before the time of Nehemiah and Ezra, i.e. before 
444 B.C. On the assumption that these parts of Scripture belong to 
this period we may gather some details regarding the religious and 
social condition of the Palestinian Jews at this time. The returned 
exiles were living on perfectly amicable terms with their brethren 
who had all along been living in the land; there was, as yet, but 
little wealth among the returned exiles, though the people of the 
land no doubt had among their number some who were in better 
circumstances. The Temple services were celebrated according to 
custom; and the people were not molested by outside enemies. 

In course of time, however, the good influence which Zechariah 
and his following may be presumed to have exercised began to wane; 
religious observances tended to become more and more unreal and 


formal; those who had been able to acquire wealth among the people 
began to take advantage of their less fortunate brethren; the corrup- 
tion of justice, low morals, and even blood-guiltiness seem to have 
become prevalent. On the other hand, it is evident that a faithful 
minority made its presence felt. 

A question of some importance arises in connexion with the 
theocracy during this period. From some passages in the books of 
Haggai and Zechariah it is seen that the expectation of the establish- 
ment of the Messiamc kingdom in the immediate future was rife; 
and this in the form of a monarchy ruled over by one of the Davidic 
line. The attempt is, however, made to show that ever since the 
time of the prophet Hosea there had been those who disfavoured 
the idea of the monarchy, but championed that of a theocratic 
state. There are grounds for believing that during the period with 
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which we are dealing those who held these opposing views came to 
grips, and that the champions of the belief in a theo(^tic state won 
the day. This seems to be the only way of accounting for the feet 
that while Haggai and Zechariah looked forward to the re-establish- 
ment of the Da%ddic monarchy, by the time that Nehemiah app^red 
upon the scene the theocratic state is seen to be a settled msti- 

tution,] 


THE 


JEWS IN PALESTINE DURING 

516-444 


THE YEARS 


T A 7 E have seen that the rebuilding of the Temple was com- 
VV pleted under the inspiration and guidance of Haggai and 
Zech^ah in 516 b.c. The next precise date contamed in 
records is in Ezra vii. 7, 8, where mention is made of Ae 
month of tlie seventh year of Artaxerxes the king; t^ is m 
reference to Ezra’s return from Babylon to Jerus^em. It is not 
said which Artaxerxes it was in whose reign this took place. 
The date of the first Persian king of this name was 464 424 B.c., 
that of the second Artaxerxes was 404-358 b.c.; so tha^ accord- 
rJer the date ^^iU be either 457 b.c. or 397. b.c. Another 
precise date is given in Neh. ii. i, where mention is made of 

this is in reference to Nehetniah’s return &om 

t "sTb r to of"tt " have 

would be 384 B.c. 10 tn ^ 

*\rtSerxes V it will be seen that there is a comderaUe pp 
. W ^hto^ from the time of the previous date which is 

'mentioned (m6 b-C-). b sUence regarding a period of seventy- 

«o,U.g U,s. Oieiv b . .Hgh, 

which b uniformly obscovd; m U.c fin. part of to. ^"1 ^ b 7, », 

way, .«c cbcwhci; r.’, 7. ... .a, 

II, 23; VI. 14 « always . ... ' 3, ^hc difference is, the 

Neh. Li. 1; V. 14; xm. 6 , it « be intentional, and it ^art 

uniformity obsert-^ in each intended to be distinguished in 

looks as though the two kings of this name were 

this way. • j , the Persian kings, according to Xenoph^ 

» i.e. Susa, the wmter residence of the reis ms s See pp. 

XIII- v. 22 . 
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The problem we are here faced with is to decide whether any 
data are to be gathered from the Old Testament which may 
throw Ught on the history during these years, or which give 
some insight into the condition of the Jews in Palestine. The 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, in which we should reasonably 
expect to find some details, give us no information which can 
be relied upon; but it seems highly probable that some other 
Old Testament books contain sections which were written 
within this period, and which, therefore, give us some knowledge 
of the circumstances and general condition of the people during 
that time. 

These passages are contained in the third portion of the book 
oi Isaiah (Ivi-lxvi) and in the book oiMalachi\ but to give detailed 
reasons why it is held that they belong to the period 516-444 b.c. 
woidd be out of place here; * assuming, however, with a large 
body of expert opinion on the subject, that this is the case, we 
may gather from them the following data regarding the state 
of affairs among the Palestinian Jews at this time. 

During the years immediately following the rebuilding of the 
Temple, if we may judge from Isa. Ivi. 1-8, the returned exiles 
were living in quiet circumstances, observing the practice of 
their religion under the guidance of teachers well versed in the 
Law: ‘Keep ye judgement, and do righteousness.* They were 
living at peace not only with those of their brethren who had 
been settled down in the land before them, but also with the 
‘strangers’ who had not belonged to the covenant of Israel, but 
who had learned ‘to love the name of Yahweh’ and to be his ser- 
vants. All are regarded as on an equal religious footing. They are 
looking forward to the advent of a further contingent of the exiles 
from Babylonia; ‘the Lord God which gathereth the outcasts of 
Israel saith. Yet will I gather others to him, beside his own that 
are gathered.’ 

But while, as a whole, the conununity are living a God- 
fearing life, there are already signs of the presence of some who 

are causing unrest; ‘the wicked are like the troubled sea’ (Isa. 
Ivii. 20). 

Then, however, as time goes on, it is evident that the influence 
which Zechanah had exercised, especially his teaching of the 
presence of Yahweh in the midst of his people (Zech. ii. 5, 10), 
was beginning to wane, for, though the observance of the 

• They are dealt with in Additional Note B at the end of this chapter. 
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outward forms of religion is strongly in evidence, it is merely 
formal, and sincerity is wanting, and a contentious spirit is 
abroad (Isa. h-iii. 9). Some details are, moreover, given which 
hint at a grave cleavage among the grades of society; there is 
oppression of the poor on the part of the more wealthy; among 
the former there is hunger and want ; they are even lacking in 
proper clothing for their bodies, and 

settled place of abode. The words, ‘that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh’, do not, in all probability, refer to the 
members of a man’s family, but rather to some of the returned 
exiles who were in dire want, but who looked in vain for help 
from their wealthier brethren. But oppression of the poor and 
cynical indifference to the sufferings of others were not the only 
charges brought by the prophet against certain sections of the 
people; from Isa.Hx. 1-15 {excluding verses 5^) it would seem 
that there was an increase of lawlessness as time went on, and 
a melancholy state of society is revealed in ve^es 3, 4, t\here 
blood-guiltiness is spoken of, and corruption of justice is preva- 
lent, together wth a low standard of morals (see also Mai. u. 
14-16 iii 7 15). This, however, is by no means universal, for 
it is clear from the words of Mai. ui. 16 that there were those 
who were faithful to the higher ideals championed by the 
prophet, an ‘inner community of those who feared Yahweh and 

spoke often one to another 1. 1 

Thus although there is not very much to go upon, the general 

impression gained is that of a self-contained commumty, un- 
molested by outside foes, excepting towards the very end of the 
period, enjo^-ing fuU reUgious freedom, and suffenng no 
Lilities from the suzerain power. W'ltiun the commumty, 
however, there is a gradual deterioration of both 
reUrious standard; and the reason for this is not far to seek, 
for while religious teachers were not wanting. Acre was no 

leader of sufficiently outstanding personahtv- “ “ 

euide the people. Indeed, had it not been for that imer 

community’ referred to in Mai. m. l6, it is difficu 

"e’r : deterioration 

’’“^^contrib^utory cause which ffiduced such men 


was 


bring about a better state of affairs among 


Tht Cross of du StnasU 
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2. THE THEOCRACY 

There is one other subject that demands some consideration 

here. The concluding verses of the book of Haggai indicate 

quite clearly the prophet’s conviction that Zerubbabel is the 

Messianic ruler. After describing, in ii. 22, the destruction of 

the Gentiles, preliminary to the beginning of the Messianic Era, 

the prophet concludes with the words: Tn that day, saith 

Yahweh Zebaoth, will I take thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, 

the son of Shealtiel, saith Yahweh, and will make thee as a 

signet; for I have chosen thee, saith Yahweh Zebaoth’. The 

thrice-reiterated ‘saith Yahweh’ is intended to emphasize the 

certainty of what the prophet proclaims. In the Davidic gene- 

alogy given in i Chron. iii. 1-24 Zerubbabel is of the seed of 

David (verse 1 9) ; so that what the prophet here declares is that 

a ruler belonging to the house of David is once more about to 

sit on the throne of Judah. This is also proclaimed by the 

prophet Zechariah: ‘For, behold, I will bring forth my servant 

the Branch’ (Zech. iii. 8) ; the ‘Branch’, Z^mach, is a proper name 

applied to the Messianic king, which the prophet borrowed 

from Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15; the idea underlying the name is 

that of a ‘shoot’ issuing firom the Davidic tree (cp. Ps. cxxxii. 17: 

*I will make the horn of David to bud’, the horn being symbolic 

of strength). Again, in Zech. vi. 12, 13 it is said: ‘Thus speaketh 

Yahweh Zebaoth, saying. Behold, the man whose name is the 

Branch! And from under him it shall sprout;* and he shall 

build the Temple of Yahweh; and he shall bear the glory, and 

shall sit and rule upon his throne.’ * It is true, in neither of 

these passages is Zerubbabel mentioned by name; but that he 

is meant does not admit of doubt in view of Hag. ii. 23, Zech. iv. 

6-10. On the other hand, the theocratic idea is not wholly 

absent in Zechariah, since he contemplates the actual presence 

of Yahweh among his people (ii. 5, 10-12). At any rate, it is as 

clear as possible that Haggai and Zechariah looked for the 

re-establishment of the monarchy. But with them the whole 
idea ceases. 

We must now, as briefly as possible, follow out another 

* The R.V. rending, ‘and he shall grow up out of his place’, does not quite 
bring out the meaning of the Hebrew; the word for ‘he shall grow up’ — from the 
same root as the word for ‘Branch’ — is impersonal; and ‘out of his place’ should 
be from under him’, i.e. from the root, namely, of the tree of David. 

* On this passage sec further below, p. 152 , note i. 

H2 
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conception of the kingship, for the beginnings of which we have 
to go a long way back, but this is necessary if we are to get 
a clear picture of one of the most interesting and important 
thought-movements among Israel’s thinkers; one, too, which 
had a most profound effect on the post-exilic history of the 

Jess's. 

In the whole historn* of the Hebrew’ monarchies there was never 
a period during which the kingship showed to less advantage 
than between the years 743 b.c, and 722 b.c., i.e. from the d^ra^ 
of Jeroboam II to the fall of the northern kingdom. W ithin 
these twenty-one years six kings reigned, not one of whom 
could be said to have been a credit to his high officer Zechariah, 
Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, Hoshea; four of these kings 
et with a \iolent death. Hoshea w'as earned aw'ay capti\ e to 
.'Vss^’iia; ^Menahem alone seems to have died in peace. For a 
considerable part of this period the prophet Hosea lived and 
worked in the northern ^gdom. Though in times past the 
kingship had been looked upon as an institution sanctioned 
and blessed bv Yahweh, Hosea, nevertheless, dates the begmmng 
of Israel’s decline from the rise of the monarchy. He sa>-5 m 
X. 9 of his book: ‘O Israel, thou hast sinned from the time of 
Gibeah’ (cp. ix. 9). The reference here is to the election of 
Saul as king; Gibeah was Saul’s home, and thus the place 

whence Israel’s first king came ( i Sam. x. 26, xi. 4, 16, xrv. 2, 

x^^ 34, &c.).^ Again, in Hos. vii. 7 it fr said: their kin^ ^e 

fallen; there is none among them that calle^ upon ine , the 
nrophet, as the context shows, is referrmg to the kings of Israel. 
He scomfrillv asks : ‘WTere is now thy king that he may ^ve 
thee in all thv cities? And thy judges of whom ^ou saidet, 
Give me a king and princes? I have given thee a kmg m mme 
an-er, and have taken him away in my wTath’ (xm 10, 1 1 , cp^ 
\Tii. 4) ; and he recalls the time when the people aclmowledged 
no other god nor any other ruler than \ ahweh (xm. 4, o). 
Hosea’s attitude towards the monarchy is qmte comprehemible 
for in his day it was reaUy powerless and mcapable of fulling 
its duties. The countiy was tom by factions, none of wluc 

possessed a leader strong enough to become a 
Lise of the word; seizing the throne b>’ ^olence, one king ^er 

another succumbed, ha^-ing no capacity for mhng, 
onlv in tyranny. In these circumstances the comaction comes 

The TarB’am states that it v^-as in Gtbeah that the monarchy ongmated. 
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upon Hosea that the whole fabric of the State is rotten from the 
head downwards, and that the monarchy is an insult to God, 
who should be the only ruler as at the first. Thus the idea of the 
theocracy first appears in the teaching of Hosea, as he is also 
the first to declare the foundation of the monarchy to be an act 

of national sin. 

A century passed, during which nothing is heard of the 
theocratic idea. The monarchy continued in the southern 
kingdom; but that the thought of the theocracy had not died 
out may be seen by the kind of compromise put forth in 
Deuteronomy', a king there may be, but only one whom Yahweh 
shall choose; this occurs in Deut. xvii. 14, 15: ‘When thou art 
come into the land which Yahweh thy God giveth thee, and 
shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein; and shalt say, I will set 
a king over me, like as all the nations that are round about me; 
thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee whom Y ahweh thy 
God shall choose . . This comes from a prophetic source and, 
while it is recognized that the monarchy must still continue, the 
condition laid down that the king must be God’s choice shows 
that the theocratic idea, in a modified way it is true, is there. 
This receives a further modification at the hands of Ezekiel; 
the essence of what is contained in Ezek. xxxiv — xlviii,* so far 


as our present subject is concerned, centres in the words of 
xxxiv. 2Q. 2-1: ‘And I will set un one shenherd over them, and 


he shall feed them, even my servant David; he shall feed them. 


and he shall be their shepherd. And I, Yahweh, will be their 
God, and my servant David prince among them; I, Yahweh, 
have spoken it.* Here, it will be seen, the king has disappeared 
altogether; his place is taken by a ‘prince’ (nasV), whose function 
is that of a shepherd, i.e. a spiritu^ ruler; and he is to be of the 
house of David, God’s ‘servant’. In other words, we have here 
the picture of a Davidic Messiah, who is God’s viceroy.* The 
final step in the theocratic idea appears in Deutero-Isaiah ; 
nowhere does he ever make mention of either kin g or prince; 
Yahweh, and Yahweh alone, is the ruler of his people. Thus in 
Isa. xl. I o, 1 1 it is said : ‘Behold, the Lord will come as a mighty 
one, and his arm shall rule for him; behold, his reward is with 


* There is much difference of opinion r^arding various portions of thU long 
section; we are, however, only concerned with the teaching there given of the 
particular subject under consideration. 

* For his functions see further Ezek. xliv. 16, 17, xlvi. 16-18; this latter passage 
shows clearly that the ‘prince’ is a temporal ruler. 
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him, and his recompense before him. He shall feed his flock 
hke a shepherd, he shall gather the lambs in his arm and shall 
carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that give 
suck’; see also hv. 11-17, and elsewhere. In xli. 21 God is 
spoken of as ‘the king of Jacob’, in xliv. 6 as ‘the king of Israel’, 
and in xli. 14, 16 as ‘the Holy One of Israel’. Here we have, 
therefore, the Theocracy in the fullest sense of the word. 

This brief sur\’ey, then, show's how by degrees the thought 
of the monarchy was eliminated; and therefore it is the more 
remarkable that both Haggai and Zechariah should be definitely 
proclaiming the resuscitation of the Davidic monarchy. The 
fact can be explained only on the supposition that during the 
Exile, and even after, there w'ere those among the Jews who held 
fast by the monarchical idea and looked forward to the re-estab- 
lishment of the kingship in the house of Da\id. During the long 
period following the time of these two prophets, a period of w'hich 
so litUe is recorded, we do get, at any rate, one glimpse as to how 
the opposing monarchical and theocratic ideas were procee^g, 
for in Mai. iii. i it is said; ‘The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to liis temple’. There is at first sight an anabigmty here, 
for ‘the Lord’ CAdon) might apply to the Messiah; m the cont^t 
‘Yahweh’ is used when God is referred to. But it is more prob- 
able that the WTiter has Zech. ii. 10, n in mmd, and that 
‘the Lord’ refers to Yahweh. In this case the theocratic idea 
has whoUy displaced that of the monarchy, and we can, there- 
fore fully understand that when the history becomes Nearer, 
with Nehemiah, there is never the slightest reference to the 


A further indication of this is to be observed m the hand of a 
scribe who has modihed the text of Zech. vl. 1 1 ; as it stands it 
reads- ‘yea, take silver and gold and make crowns, and set 
(them) upon the head of Joshua the son of Jehozad^, *e 

” !r dme w^n the priest was at the head of a theocratic 
gosemment. Some other corruptions in the context pomt to 

“'Hag”^‘tL"d Zechariah were, therefore, the last to support 

• The Dlorai ia perhaps an accidental error. 
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the Tn^"arrhir.a1 idea; and if we arc right in believing that there 
was during the Exile and for some time after a strong anti- 
monarchical feeling among a large section of the Jews, the 
is sufficient to explain the disappearance of the kingship, 
without supposing that outside interference had brought this 

about. 
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Additional Note B 


ISAIAH LVI— LXVI AND THE BOOK OF MALACHI 

I T is inevitable that the opinions of scholars should differ in regard 
to the dates of the passages, referred to in the preceding chapter, 
which, as we believe, are to be assigned to the period 516-4443.0.; 
and, when there is something to be said both for and against any 
particular view, dogmatism is out of place. 

The effort must, however, be made to show that there are certain 
passages in Isa. Ivi — Ixvi and the book of Malachi, the contents of 
which seem to justify the belief that they belong somewhere within 
the period indicated. 


ISAIAH LVI — LXVI 

That unity of authorship cannot be claimed for these chapters is 
coming to be more and more widely recognized. Into the intricate 
arguments for and against this view we cannot enter here. It will 
suffice for our purpose if it can be reasonably shown that the con- 
tents of some passages which have been incorporated point to their 
belonging to the period under consideration, and are not easily to 
be assigned to any other. Attention may be drawn, in passing, to 
the way in which, as the Hebrew text shows, independent pieces 
have been unskilfully welded together, as can be seen, e.g., in Ivii. 
13, 14, lix. 15, though this is not necessarily indicative of diverse 
authorship. WTien once, however, it is recognized that these chapters 
contain a variety of independent pieces, then the possibility of diverse 
authorship is no longer excluded. But the main argument for this 
is concerned with the different conditions reflected in the various 
self-contained pieces, pointing to different periods; when to this is 
added diverse points of view, w'e reach the stage of the probability 
of diverse authorship. Variety of subject-matter in sections which 
follow one another consecutively as the text now stands must also 
be taken into consideration. 

It will be necessary, then, first to make a brief examination of the 
v'arious literary pieces which are comprised in Isa. Ivi — ix\'i (‘Trito- 
Isaiah’) in order to see which of them may reasonably be regarded 
as belonging to the period 516—444 B.C., and then to take a brief 
glance at the book of Malachi. 

The earliest portions wathin these chapters belong to the eve of the 
Return, and might therefore be regarded as Deutero-Isaianic. We 

vsill deal \rith these first. 

These exilic pieces are two in number; Ivii. 14-21 and Lx— bdii. 6. 
In Kii. 14 occur the words; ‘Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the w^y; 
take up the stumbling-block out of the w'ay of my people.’ This is 
parallel to Isa, xl. 3. 4 . where the voice cries; ‘Prepare ye in the 
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wademess the highway . . i.e. God is about to lead His people 
back fiom exile, therefore a highway straight through the wilderness 
is to be prepared. ‘Cast ye up . . refers to the piling up of the soU 
to a soUd toad. The passage is not only ^rked by the diction 

of Deutero-Isaiah, but it also breatJics his spirit.’ 

The Tnain reason for regarding lx — Ixiii. 6, which, though con- 
sisting of several sections is, nevertheless, a literary unity (excepting 
possibly Ixiii. 1-6), as belonging to the eve of the Return, is again 
the diction and spirit of Deutero-Isaiah which it exhibits. But there 
are also some special passages which point to this date. Thus, in 
be. I, the words; ‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of 
Yahweh is risen upon thee’, are addressed to Zion; with the return 
of the exiles, whi^ is impending, Zion will rejoice in her former 
glory; see also be. 7-10. Further, the present desolation of Jerusalem 
and the near approach of its glorification (lx. 15) can refer only to 
the near return of God’s people. The whole of bei is full of thoughts 
of the rnming renovation which is to be the result of the return of the 
exiles: ‘And they shall build the old waste places, they shall raise up 
the former desolations, and they shall repair the waste cities, the 
desolations of many generations . . .* (bd. 4-9). It would be difficult 
to point to any period in regard to which such words as these would 
be appropriate other than the eve of the Return. The same is true 
of chapter bdi; to give but one illustration: ‘Thou shalt no more be 
termed Forsaken; neither shall thy land any more be termed 
Desolate . . (verse 4). 

The section Ixiii. i -6 occasions more difficulty; but such a passage 
as verse 4: ‘For the day of vengeance is in my heart, the year of my 
redeemed is come’, may well point to the end of the Exile. 

These passages, then, as bdonging, in all probability, to a timi» 
shortly before the Return, we leave aside. 

All the re m a inin g pieces comprised within Isa. Ivi — Ixvi, with 
two exceptions, may be assigned to the period 516-444 b.c., i.e. after 
the Temple had bera rebuilt, but before Nehemiah arrived to begin 
his work. These pieces must be briefly examined in order to indicate 
the reasons for b^eving them to belong to this period. 

Ivi. I -6 is a self-contained literary piece, quite independent of 
what precedes or follows. That it was written after the Temple had 
been rebuilt is clear finm verse 5: ‘Unto them will I give in mine 
house and within my walls a memorial and a name better than that 
of sons and daughters . . and firom verse 7: *. . . even them will I 

* Some commentaton hold that Ivii. 14-ai it ilightly later than the Exile, the 
words Peaa, peace, to him that it far off and to him that is near* (verte 19) 
eing ought to refer to some still in exDe and to tome who had already returned. 
Thm It ccTtau^ mmething in this, but the words could just as weU have been 
spoken during the Exile, ‘him that is far off* referring to the Jews in Palestine. 
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bring to my holy mountain, and make them jo)diil in my house of 
prayer; their burnt offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted 
upon mine altar; for mine house shall be called an house of prayer for 
all people.’ The universalistic note struck in this passage (cp. also 
verses 6 and 8) is so different from the narrow outlook characteristic 
of Nehemiah’s attitude that it must belong to a time before his 
regime held sway. 

Regarding Ivi. g — Ivii. 13 we must confess there is uncertainty; 
there is nothing to show that the Temple had been rebuilt, nor yet 
that it belongs to a time after this; that is not even indireedy referred 
to. But the reason why it must be post-exilic is that it wais tmtten 
in Palestine; this is clear firom Ivii. 4-8.* The whole secdon speaks 
of the idolatrous worship of a part of the people, and from what we 
know of the work of Nehemiah it is certain that he would not have 
tolerated this. It must, therefore, have been written either before Nehe- 
miah’s time, or after the time of Ezra, i.e. after 397, when the influence 
of those two leaders had waned among certain sections of the people. 

Chapter Iviii is again a self-contained piece. That the Temple has 
been rebuilt is clear firom verse 2: ‘Yet they seek me daily and delight 
to know my tvays . . . they delight to draw near unto God’; that 
presupposes the Temple worship. From verse 12 we can see that the 
city ^valls had not yet been repaired: ‘And they that are of thee shall 
build the old waste places; thou shalt raise up the foundations of 
many generations; and thou shalt be called the repairer of the breach, 
the restorer of the paths to dwell in.’ This points clearly to a time 
before the da>-s of Nehemiah. That the section offers no signs of 
Nehemiah’s work and influence points in the same direction. 

Chapter lix is a combination of two pieces: 1-15* and 15 -21; 
the spirit and subject-matter of each are too distinctive for them to 
belong together, tliough they have been combined by a later scribe. 
In verses 3, 4 we get a description of violence and lawlessness among, 
at any rate, some sections of the people of which, so far as we know, 
there was no parallel in the days of Nehemiah.^ In verses 9 ~^ 5 » 
again, we get a note of confession of a somewhat liturgical character, 
which raises the possibility of this portion belonging to a later time 
when a more developed liturgy had come into being. So that some 

uncertainty attaches to the date of this piece. ^ 

Chapters Lxv and Ixvi have many features in common; that the 

Temple has been rebuilt is indicated in bcv. ii and Lwi. 6; but, 
aeain there is nothing to show that Nehemiah had as yet been at 
work;' indeed, rather the contrarv', for forms of idolatrous worship 

« The wav in which the religious leaders are spoken of (Iri. 9-12) is hardly 

beUeving that verses 5-^ belong to an altogether 

later period. 
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are mentioned (Ixv. 2-5, ii, Ixvi. 17), which would not have been 
tolerated by him. 

Finally, we have the section Ixiii. 7 — bdv. 12, regarding the date of 
which there are probably half-a-dozen different opinions. Where the 
data are not decisive, objections may be legitimately raised against 
any contention as to date; and the same will doubtless apply to the 
view here put forward; nevertheless, we venture to believe that 
this piece bdongs to the end of the period in question (516-444 b.c.), 
and reflects the circumstances which were the immediate occa- 
sion for Nehemiah’s advent, and that it must be read in con- 
nexion with Ezra iv. 6-23 and Neh. i. 2, 3; we shall give reasons 
for the belief that these two passages refer to the same event. It is 
true that in neither of them is there any reference to the Temple 
having been damaged, only to the destruction of the city walls and 
of harm done to the city, while in Isa. bdii. 18 it is said, ‘Our 
adversaries have trodden down thy sanctuary’, and in Isa. bdv. 10, 
1 1, ‘thy holy cities are become a wilderness, Zion is become a wilder- 
ness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and our beautiful house, 
where our fothers praised thee, is burned with fire; and all our 
pleasant things are laid waste.’ 


But this destruction of the city can hardly have taken place without 
damage to the Temple; and, as we have had ample evidence to show, 
the returned exiles did not have the anxiety to rebuild the Temple 
that the Chronicler would have us believe; their concern was more 


for material safety; moreover, the silence about the Temple in Ezra 
iv. 6-23 is quite comprehensible, as this passage only tells of the 
enemy point of view; the messengers who came to Nehemiah (Neh. 
i. 2, 3) are very laconic in their rep>ort compared with Nehemiah’s 
manifestation of grief, so that the report may be a very condensed 
one. In a word, that nothing is said about the Temple in Ezra iv. 
6-23 and Neh. i. 2, 3, does not necessarily militate against the 
contention that these passages, together with Isa. Ixiii. 7 — bdv. 12, 
all refer to the same event. 


In Isa. bail. 18 there is an evident reference to the fact that the 
period since the Return had not been of long duration : ‘Thy people 
possessed it but a little while.’ But, above all, there is much which 
in essence is parallel between the Isaiah passage and the words which 
follow the messengers’ report to Nehemiah in Neh. i. 4-1 1. They 
must be read side by side to realize the full significance of the fact; 
but that each speaks as it does of the divine mercy, with reference 
to the past, of prayer, of the national sins, of confession, &c., must at 
suggest the possibility that behind both passages lies the same 
event, namely, an attack upon Jerusalem by some enemy in the sur- 
roundmgs which aroused Nehemiah to come to the help of his people. 
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^Ve feel, therefore, that there is some justification for including 
Isa. Lxiii. 7 — bdv. 12 among those passages belonging to the period 
516-444 B.G., from which some data may be gathered regarding 
the condition of the Jews in Palestine during this period. 

THE BOOK OF MALACHI 

We come next to the book of Malachi. That this ‘messensrer’ of 
Yahweh lived and laboured after the Temple had been rebuilt is 
abundantly clear. In i. lo it is said: ‘Oh that there ^vere one among 
you that would shut the doors, that ye might not kindle (fire) on 
mine altar in vain ! I have no pleasure in you, saith Y ahweh Zebaoth, 
neither will I accept an offering at your hand.’ The ‘doors’ here 
refer obviously to those of the Temple, which the prophet desires 
should be altogether closed on account of the polluted offerings 
brought for sacrifice. In iii. i, again, it is said in so many words that 
the Temple is standing: ‘. . . and the Lord, for whom ye are looking, 
shall suddenly come to his temple.’ Similarly, in iii. 10 there is 
mention of ‘mine house’. The same thing is implied by the frequent 
references to the sacrifices, though they are not offered as they ought 
to be (i. 7, 8, 10, 12, 13; ii. 13; iii. 8). That, on the other hand, the 
book was written before the time of NehemiahandEzra is alsoerident 
for several reasons^ important is the fact that priests and Le\Ttes are 
not yet differentiated, they all come under the comprehensive term 
‘Le^•i’ (ii. 4-9), or ‘sons of Levi’ (iii. 3), whereas in Ae Priestly 
Code, accepted by Ezra,* Priests and Levites are distinct orders. 
Then, further, the spirit in which offerings are brought, the remiss- 
ness in paying of titlies, and the general behaviour of the priests, 
point to a time before Nehemiah and Ezra, whose strictness would 
have made such things impossible. Again, the prophet s horror of 
the idea of divorce (ii. 14—16) is in marked contrast to the teaching 
and action of Nehemiah and Ezra; and, be it noted, Malachi s 
attitude towards the Gentiles (i. ii, 14) is such that he would not 
have objected to mixed marriages; indeed, there is every reascm to 
believe that these were taking place in his day since it cannot have 
been long before Nehemiah and Ezra that he Hved, and in their day 
mixed marriages were, as we know, so prevalent. What Mala^ 
sa5^ in reference to the Gentiles is, indeed, a fiirther argument that 
he belonged to a time before, though but shortly before, 4^ b.c., 
for the breadth of view which he manifests in ^ respect bec^e 
a thing of the past during the regime of Nehemiah arid Ezra. One 
other thing which points to a pre-Nehemiah-Ezra period is^at the 
references to the Law in the book of Malachi suggest the Deutero- 

nomic rather than the Priestly Code. 

* This is not to say that additions to it were not made later. 
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NEHEMIAH AND EZRA 

SUMMARY 

[In studying the somewhat perplexing periods of the activity of 
Nehemiah and Ezra some consideration of the sources is demanded. 
They are seven in number: the Ezra Memoirs, the Rescript of 
Artaxerxes, the Nehemiah Memoirs, Temple Records; these were 
all utilized in compiling our present books of Ezra and Nehemiah\ 
then there is the ‘Greek Ezra’, the Elephantine Papyri, and some 
portions in Josephus’ Antiquities. 

A further preliminary required for the study of the history of these 
periods is the discussion of the question, which has come much to the 
fore in recent years, as to which of the two, Ezra or Nehemiah, 
preceded the other, or whether they were contemporaries. According 
to the Chronicler, Ezra arrived first, in 457 b.c., and was followed by 
Nehemiah in 444 B.c., and they then combined in a joint leadership. 
Arguments are brought forward to show that this cannot have been 
the true sequence. There is an a priori improbability of there having 
been two contemporary leaders when due consideration is taken of 
the circumstances and conditions of the time. Further, the fact is 
noteworthy, and cannot be ignored, that, just in those three passages 
in which Ezra and Nehemiah are represented as having been con- 
temporaries, the text is open to grave suspicion. A fact of less im- 
portance, but which must be registered in the cumulative evidence, 
is that Nehemiah found a meagre population on his arrival, Ezra a 
numerous one. Again, Ezra, on his arrival, finds that the city walls 
have been rebuilt; as there is ample evidence to show that it was 
Nehemiah who rebuilt the city walls it is reasonable to conclude that 
Ezra came after Nehemiah. But quite conclusive is the further fact 
that the High-priest who lived in the time of Nehemiah was the 
grandfather of the High-priest who lived in the time of Ezra; and 
this is corroborated by the external evidence aflforded by two of the 
Elephantine Papyri. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that Nehemiah came first to Palestine 

in 444 B.C., and that Ezra came nearly half a century later, in 

397 B c.] 

I. THE SOURCES 

T he sources for this period are found mainly embedded in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. In some cases they may be 
discerned with comparative certitude; about others there is less 
certainty. The Chronicler’s characteristic marks are, however, 
much in evidence, and the whole material has been manipulated 
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by him, or by one or more of his school, in such a Avay that 
the historical sequence is as puzzling as we have seen it to 
be for the earher years of the post-exilic period. 

{a) The Ezra Memoirs. There are a few extracts which are 
generally, and -with justice, regarded as ha\-ing been taken from 
some record kept by Ezra himself; they are written in the first 
person, and, but for minor points, give the impression of being 
really what they purport to be. These are contained in Ezra 

vii. 27, 28, \iii. 1-34. 

There are some other passages which, though quite ob\’iously 
not extracts, may well have been ultimately based on the Ezra 

Memoirs; these passages are: Ezra vii. i— 10, ix. i ^x. 445 ^^h. 
\ii. 73'’— \iii. 12, i3-i8,ix. (x).^ In these the narrativeis all about 
Ezra, and he is always spoken of in the third person; but the 
Chronicler’s hand has been so busy that they must be used \%ith 


caution. . 

{b) The Rescript of Artaxerxes. This, occurring m Ezra \m. 

12-26, purports to be the official royal permission given to Ezra 
and those who desired to join him in returning to Palestine. It 
is not said which Artaxerxes it was who gave the permission; 
this will occupy us later. At present a brief exj^nation of tlie 
form of the rescript is demanded. The first pomt, which mmt 
immediately excite suspicion, is the intensely Je\\ash coloi^.g 
throughout; it is inconceivable that a Persian king should have 
written in this Jewish strain. Further, the powen granted to 
Ezra of appointing judges and magistrates throughout the pro- 
vince ‘bevond the river’, the right vested m him of forcing every- 
body to obey ‘the law of thy God’, and to punish t^em ^f they 
disoLy, even to the extent of puttmg them to death such 
things quite apart from a number of minor pomts, force us 
doubt’the authenticity of this document. Added to this there is 

the extreme improbability of a Persian king 

bet^^xen Priests and Levites, of the smgen md 

Nethinim explained as ‘servers’, and that he shou ^ ^ 

mention of such sacrificial technical ter^ as 

thes J.^ ™lfad us to the conclusion that, so the de^^ 

matter of this rescnpt is concerned, it is whoUy u 


I It is difficult 
ifNchemiah* 
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historics^lj 3Jici is the composition if not of the Chronicler him™ 
self, then of one of his school. The one element about it which 
may conceivably be historical is the fact of a royal edict having 
been issued, in which a body of Jews under Ezra were granted 
permission to go to Jerusalem, if they wished. 

(c) The Nehemiah Memoirs. A larger amount of material has 
been used by the Chronicler from the Memoirs of Nehemiah 
than from those of Ezra, probably because the former were the 
more voluminous. They are comprised in Neh.i. i — vii. 73*, (x), 
xi. 1-2 (3-36?0> xiii. 4-31; some other passages have the 
appearance of originating from the same source, but they have 
been worked over by the Chronicler in accordance with his 
special point of view; these are xii. 27-47, xiii. 1-3. 

All these extracts, like those from the Ezra Memoirs, must be 
regarded as of high value for constructing the history of the 
time, due allowance being made for the Chronicler’s idiosyn- 
crasies; and this notwithstanding the unskilful way in which the 
compilation has been made, a fact which, we have already seen, 
very soon becomes evident when these books are carefully 
studied. 


{d) Temple Records. It is extremely probable that some of 
the lists, such as Neh. xh. 1-26, which contain the names of the 
heads of Levitical and priestly families, were copied from the 
records preserved in the Temple;^ this is also the case with Ezra 
iv. 6-23, V. 1-6, 15. 

There are also isolated passages the source or sources of which 
cannot be specified, such as Ezra vii. 1 1, viii. 35, 36, and others. 
The remainder of the material comprised in Ezra vii, x, and in 
Nehemiah is the work of the Chronicler and, as will be seen, he 
has somewhat blurred the historical picture owing to a pre- 
conceived idea of what the course of events must have been; 
this, added to an unskilful use of his sources, makes the recon- 
struction of the history a somewhat difficult task. 

(«) The 'Greek Ezra'. Into the intricate relationship between 
this book and Ezra-Nehemiah we cannot enter here; it must 
suffice to say that in some apparently insignificant, but in 
reality important points the ‘Greek Ezra’ is of considerable 


This is list of provincial cliiefs, who lived in Jerusalem, which has been 
incorporated in the Nehemiah Memoirs; but whether this was done by Nehemiah 
himself or was inserted later must be left open. 

* For the care taken in preserving records of this kind in the Temple see 
Josephus, Contra Ap. i. 30-7, Vita, i. 1-6. 
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value for correcting Ezra~Nehemiah. This applies especially to the 
latter part oiEzra (the ‘Greek Ezra’ viii. i — ^ix, 36=Erra vii-x). 

(/) The Elephantine Papyri. These documents, about 35 of 
which (out of 82) are dated, range from 495 b.c. to about 400 b.c. 
They were discovered, in part, on the site of an ancient Jewish 
military settlement in Yeb, or Elephantine, a small island in the 
Nile near the first cataract; and, in part, on the site of the 
ancient Syene^ (Assouan), on the western bank. They are 
valuable from many points of view, and will be referred to more 
fully later.2 

(5) Josephus^ Antiq. XI. iv. v. For completeness’ sake this 
must be mentioned, small as its value is as an historical source. 
In the main, Josephus follows the ‘Greek Ezra’; but he adds 
various other details, which caimot, however, be regarded as of 
much historical value. 

These, then, are the sources from which the history of the age 
of Ezra and Nehemiah is to be gathered. But before we can 
deal with the history of this period there is a point of funda- 
mental importance to be decided, viz. as to which of the two 
leading personalities of the period, Ezra or Nehemiah, preceded 

the other. 


2. EZRA-NEHEMIAH OR NEHEMIAH-EZRA ? 

We have been accustomed to believe that Ezra preceded 
Nehemiah as leader of the Palestine community, having arrived 
in Jerusalem about thirteen years previously; and that, when 
Nehemiah came, they both continued as joint leaders. The 
reason for this is that the king Artaxerxes mentioned in Ezra 
vii. 7, 8 and Neh. ii. i was regarded as Artaxerxes I (‘I^ngi- 
manus’) in both passages; Ezra being said to have arrived in the 
seventh year, Nehemiah in the twentieth, 457 b.c. and 444 b.c. 
respectively. Although it is not said whether the first or the 
second king of this name is meant in either of the passages, it is 
quite certain that the Chronicler intended it to be ^derstood 
that the same king was meant in each parage; this is clear not 
only from the historical sequence, as he gives it, but also while, 
as pointed out above, the difference in the spelling of the name 
.Artaxerxes,^ uniformly carried out, suggests that it was oii^- 
ally intended to mark a distinction between the two bngs of this 

until 359^39 
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name, yet in the two crucial passages, Ezra vii. 7, 8 and in Neh. 
ii. I, the name is spelled in the same way. But, although the 
Chronicler thus makes Ezra and Nehemiah contemporaries, 
there are overwhelming reasons to prove that this was not the 
case. These we must now proceed to consider. 

In the accounts which we have of the activity of these two 
respectively, each appears as the sole leader; but it is unlikely 
that there would have been two leaders at the same time in such 
a small conununity. If it be objected to this that we have the 
cases of Zerubbabel with Joshua the High-priest, and Haggai 
with Zechariah, the answer is that in the case of the former two 
their offices were so entirely distinct as civil and spiritual leaders 
that there is no analogy; and in the case of the two latter, they 
did not occupy the place of leaders, they were religious teachers. 
With Ezra and Nehemiah it was quite different; Nehemiah was 
appointed governor, and there could not be more than one 
governor at a time; and although Ezra is nowhere described as 
governor, he was, according to the Chronicler’s account (Ezra 
vii. 25, 26), at least that, and something more. 

It is true, Ezra and Nehemiah are mentioned as co-operating; 
but in the matter of the mixed marriages they take independent 
action, a thing in itself extremely improbable if they were 
contemporaries. But, apart from this, it is a very significant 
fact that just those passages in which they are represented as 
co-operating are open to suspicion, and there are grave doubts 
as to their genuineness, as will be seen. The first is Neh. viii. 9, 
where Nehemiah is represented as taking part in what was 
especially within Ezra’s sphere, the great ceremony of the 
reading of the Law. But Neh. viii quite obviously does not 
belong to the Nehemiah Memoirs; nor is there any mention in 
these memoirs themselves of any part that Nehemiah took in 
this function. This reading and inculcation of the Law was a 
matter of supreme importance, in a sense it was an epoch- 
making event; and, if Nehemiah had had any hand in it, it is 
impossible to believe that he would have omitted all reference 
to it in his memoirs. There is also the fiuther point that, even 
in Neh. viii, Nehemiah is never mentioned again, after verse 
9, although Ezra’s name occurs six times in the chapter. If 
Nehemiah had really co-operated with Ezra in this highly 
important ceremony would he have been so consistently ignored 
when Ezra is mentioned again and again? It is also significant 

12 
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that in the corresponding verse to Neh. viii. 9 in the ‘Greek 
Ezra’ (ix. 49) the name of Nehemiah does not occur.^ The next 
passage to be considered is Neh. x. i . Here the text is uncertain, 
for the Greek manuscripts omit ‘the Tirshatha’ ; it is true, they 
have ‘Nehemiah’, but the fact that there is a difference in the 
Hebrew and Greek texts shows that an uncertainty exists. The 
last passage is Neh. xii. 26, where the names of Nehemiah and 
Ezra (in this order) occur; the fact that Ezra has already been 
mentioned (in verse 13) suggests that it does not belong here; 
and, moreover, the text of xii. 26 is, again, doubtful. 

It is, therefore, a somewhat striking thing, that, just in those 
passages in which the names of Ezra and Nehemiah occur 
together, the text raises suspicions. If Ezra and Nehemiah had 
been contemporaries and co-workers, would there not have 
been some definite, and indeed frequent, reference to the fact in 
the respective memoirs of the two? Is it credible that these two 
outstanding leaders of the people — at a time when leaders were 
particularly required, and who are represented as working 
together, and who certainly each wrote memoirs of the details of 
their work — should so entirely ignore one another in their 
respective memoirs, if they really had been contemporaries? 
Instead of tliree isolated instances of one being mentioned in 
the memoirs of the other, each of which excites suspicion, we 
shoiild rather expect, in the nature of things, to find frequent 
mention by one of the other in their respective memoirs; the 
absence of this points strongly to their not having been con- 
temporaries. 

This is further borne out by another consideration. Nehe- 
miah, in his memoirs, remarks that ‘the city was wide and large; 
but the people were few therein, and the houses were not 
builded’ (vii. 4) ; he must be referring to the larger houses, for, 
as we saw in an earlier chapter, there is no reason to ^ppose 
that the smaller houses would have been destroyed during the 
siege in 586 b.c. One can understand that so long as the city 
walls were in a ruinous state there would be litde inducement to 

■ In this passage the text nins: ‘And Attharates (or Att^at6, according to 
another reading) said to Ezra’, showing clearly that the tide TirshaAa was look^ 
upon as a proper name by the Greek translator, and therefore could not j^ibly 
h^e been intended to apply to Nehemiah. This is 
tliat in the ‘Greek Ezra’ v. 40 it says: ‘And Nehemiah and Atthanas 
bade them . . .’ It cannot therefore be argued that since an equtiaUni for Tirshatha 

occurs in the ‘Greek Ezra’ therefore Nehemiah is unpUed. 
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build the better class of houses.* At any rate, Neheniiah com- 
plains of the smallness of the population in Jerusalem; but 
Ezra (in x. i) finds things rather different in this respect, for he 
spealcs of a ‘very great congregation of men and women and 
children’; cp. also x. 13. It is but a small point, and not much 
emphasis is to be laid on it; but as an item in the cumulative 
argument it is worth mentioning. On the assumption that 
Nehemiah returned to Palestine a generation before Ezra both 
statements are comprehensible; but if they were contemporaries 
the two utterances are difficult to reconcile. 

Another such small point, but of greater significance, is the 
fact that, according to Ezra ix. 9 (cp. iv. 12, 13), Ezra finds the 
city walls built: ‘ . . . God hath forsaken us . . . but hath 
extended mercy unto us . . . and to give us a wall^ in Judah and 
Jerusalem’; as we know that it was Nehemiah who repaired 
the city wall, it is obvious from this passage that Ezra came 
after him. 

Once more, from Nehemiah’s memoirs it is seen that he was 
a contemporary of the High-priest Eliashib (Neh. iii. i). From 
Ezra’s memoirs (Ezra x. 6) we learn that Ezra was a contempor- 
ary of the High-priest Jehohanan, the son of Eliasliib. Now in 
the Old Testament ‘son’ is sometimes used in a loose way for 
‘grandson’; so, e.g., in Gen. xxix. 5, xxxi. 28, 43, Ruth iv. 17; 
and that this is likewise the case here is seen from Nch. xii. 1 1, 
where Johanan^ (Jonathan=Johanan, ascanbeseenfromxii. 22) 
appears as Eliasliib’s grandson, viz. he is the son of Jehoiada, the 
son of Eliashib. So that, as Nehemiah lived during the High- 
priesthood of Eliashib, and Ezra under that of his grandson, 
there is the high probability that Ezra lived and worked a 
generation or more later than the time of Nehemiah. And we 
have in this connexion an interesting piece of corroborative 
evidence from two of the Elephantine papyri.^ From these we 


* On the other hand, see Hag. i. 4, 

* ^ is not a fig^ative expression is proved by the mention of the setting- 
up of toe house of God, in the same verse. Moreover, toe word used {geder) never 
has a figurative sense when referring to a wall (Isa. v. 5, Ps. Ixxx. 12 [13 in Hcbr.l 
do not refer to a wall in toe ordinary sense) ; had the writer intended to speak 
figuratively would have used toe word chdrTiah (‘wall’), which often has a figura- 
tive sense. The words ‘in Judah’ do not present a difficulty, for toe Hebrew can 
equally well ^ translated ‘in Judali, even in Jerusalem*. 

^ Johanan is merely a shortened form of Jehohanan. 

MiUtdr-Kolome 

Elephantine, Pap. I, hne i8. Pap. II, line 17 (191 1). 
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leam that Jehohanan was High-priest in Jerusalem in 408 b.c. 
As Ezra lived under his High-priesthood, it is clear that when, 
as we have seen, it is said in Ezra vii. i , Neh. ii. i ff. that Ezra 
and Nehemiah came to Jerusalem in the seventh and twentieth 
years of Artaxerxes respectively, without specifying which 
Artaxerxes is meant, we must understand that in the case of Nehe- 
miah it was Artaxerxes I (464-424 b.c.), and therefore the year 
444 B.C., while in the case of Ezra it was Artaxerxes II (404-359 
B.C.), and therefore the year 397 B.c. 

This is confirmed by the other of the Elephantine papyri 

belonging to the year 408 b.c.* In this, mention is made of a 
letter asking for help to rebuild their Temple, sent by the Jewish 
community there to Delaiah and Shelemiah the sons of San- 
baUat, the governor of Samaria. Evidently SanbaUat was an 
old man by now (though stiU governor) because the letter is 
sent to his sons Delaiah and Shelemiah, who were, presumably, 
representing their father. SanbaUat, now too old to be acting 
governor, was in his earlier days, as we know, a contemporary 

of Nehemiah. 

It is on the basis of what has been said that we proceed to 
foUow out the history, the evidence having clearly shown that 
Nehemiah preceded Ezra. 


3. NEHEMIAH AND HIS WORK 

SUMMARY 

[Nehemiah, who occupied an important position at the court of 
Artaxerxes I, obtained permission to visit his coxmtrymen owing to 
their precarious position brought about by an attack on Jerusalem. 
He arrived in Palestine in 444 b.c., and ii^ediately realized that 
the first need for ensuring the safety of the mhabitants of Jerusalem 
was the rebiulding of the walls. There was, however, a considerable 
party in the city who were opposed to this; Nehemiah was aware 
of this and therefore kept his purpose secret as long as this was 
possible. The reason why a section of the people, notably the pn«t- 
hood, objected to the rebuilding of the wa^ was be^i^ they 
believed that this would be regarded as a hostile act by the San^- 
tans, with whom they were on the best of terms. Opposed 
and siding with Nehemiah was another section who reg^d^ the 
Samaritans with suspicion and who therefore welcomed Ac ^ 
building of the walls as a means of keeping them out of the aty. 

* Sachau. of), at.. Pap. I, lines 23-9. 
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The difficulty which confronted Nchemiah was that he was faced 
with opposition from Jews within the city as well as by that of the 
Samaritans without; but it was the former who caused him most 
trouble. The primary objection which Sanballat, the governor of 
Samaria, had to the presence of Nchemiah may have been that the 
former had hoped that Judaea would have come under his juris- 
diction as well as Samaria. We have no proof tliat this was so, but 
it would account for the personal animus evinced by Sanballat for 

Nehemiah. 

The work of rebuilding the walls was successfully completed in 
spite of opposition. Nehemiah remained in Palestine for twelve 
years, returning to his royal master in 432 B.c. After some time, but 
after how long is not stated, he returned to Jerusalem. During his 
second visit he instituted certain religious reforms: the cleansing of 
a chamber within the Temple precincts which had been occupied 
by the Samaritan Tobiah, and which was regarded as having been 
polluted by his presence; the proper payment of tithe; more rigid 
Sabbath observance; and the attempt to prohibit marriages with 
what were regarded by Nehemiah as foreign women.] 

Nehemiah belonged to a family which came originally from 
Jerusalem; he refers in his memoirs to his fathers’ sepulchres in 
that city (Neh. ii. 3, 5). At the court of Artaxerxes I (464 b.c.- 
424 B.c.) he came to occupy the important position of cup- 
bearer to the king (Neh. ii. i).* During the residence of the 
court in Shushan, in the winter of the year 445/444 b.c., Nehe- 
miah received information from some of the Palestinian Jews of 
the distressing conditions under which their compatriots in 
that country were suffering; especially disconcerting was the 
fact that Jerusalem had been attacked and that the walls of the 
city had been broken down. We may gather from the words of 
Neh. i. 3, ‘and the gates thereof are ljumed with fire’, that this 
was a recent occurrence. If, as seems probable, what is here 
referred to is described more fully in Ezra iv. 6-23,2 a passage 
which, as already pointed out, does not belong to the position it 
occupies in the text as it now stands, we may, on the basis of it, 
present to ourselves the course of the previous history somewhat 
as follows: After many years of resigned acquiescence in the 

* We leam incidentally that he was a eunuch, as his presence in the royal 
harem shows (Neh. ii. 6). Xhe words in Neh, i, 1 1 : ‘Now I was cup-bearer to 
the king , are rendered by the Septuagint: «cal cydi yjfifjv evvouyoy tw 
(E sdras B xi. 1 1). 

The text of this passage (verses 8-23 are in Aramaic) is in a very corrupt 
state, and the meaning is at times uncertain. 
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unsatisfactory state of the city walls consequent upon the siege 
of 586 B.c,, and doubtless also opting to hostile attacks from 
enemies, the inhabitants of Jerusalem at last realized the need 
of putting its walls into a proper state of defence. Whether they 
succeeded in completing the work or not is uncertain; according 
to verse 1 2 of this ptissage ‘they finished the walls and repaired 
the foundations’; but verses 16 and 21 do not bear this out. 
The undertaking, however, whether completed or not, was 
regarded with grave suspicion by those in authority in Samaria;^ 
a letter is therefore addressed by them to Artaxerxes I, in 
w'hich they point out that the royal interests will be jeopardized 
if steps are not taken to coimteract what has been done. In 
reply, the king, who is rendered suspicious by the contents of the 
letter, gives orders that the work is to cease (verses 21, 22). 
As a result, the Samaritans ‘went in haste to Jerusalem 
unto the Jew^, and made them to cease by force and power’ 
(verse 23). 

It is this occurrence, therefore, that is reported to Nehemiah 
by Hanani and his friends in Neh. i. 1-3. The passage which 
follows (\erses 4-1 1), describing how Nehemiah was affected 
by the nevNS, and the prayer he offers, is no doubt an expansion 
by the compiler; but the kernel of the narrative, namely that 
Nehemiah felt the deepest s>Tnpathy for his compatriots and 
that he sought di\ ine guidance as to what was to be done, is 
too natural to be doubted. Nehemiah was obviously a favourite 
of the king, and in frequent and close touch \\’ith him; he there- 
fore determined to take the first opportunity of seeking to 
enlist the royal sympathy on behalf of his Jewish subjects. One 
cannot fail to recognize the human touch in the hint given in 
Neh. ii. i that Nehemiah broached the subject at a time when 
the king was in a good humour over his wine. Noticing the 
downcast look of Nehemiah’s face— for no king likes to see his 
favourites dejected — Artaxerxes inquires what ails him. Nehe- 
miah then unfolds Iris tale and begs the king’s permission to go 
to Judah that he may repair the damage that had been done in 
Jerusalem, the city of his fathers. His request is granted and 
full licence is given him not only to go to Judah, but also to 
demand from the royal officials beyond the river, in the king s 


« The name, of the royal officials, which difTcr from those given in 
arouse a good deal of susptdon. and in all probabihty have nothing to do with 

the matter dealt with. 
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nsme, materials for the work to be undertaken, A letter is given 
him by the king to this effect. 

There is nothing improbable in this entire reversal of what 
the king had but recently written to his Samaritan officials, 
as recorded in Ezra iv. 6-23; for one thing, Nehcmiah was 
a trusted favourite, and his presence in Judah would be a 
guarantee against anything being done detrimental to the royal 
interests. But apart from this, an oriental monarch was re- 
sponsible to himself alone, and, if he hked to change his mind 
regarding any matter, that was his affair. In the case of a man 
of weak character such as Artaxerxes I was, this would be the 
more comprehensible. He was, as is known, a king given to self- 
indulgence, w hilin g away much time in the harem with wine 
and women; ^ thus, he wzis the typical oriental monarch, who 
would be easily swayed by a man of strong will like Nehemiah, 
On his arrival in Jerusalem — nothing is said about his journey 
or of those who, presumably, accompanied him — Nehemiah at 
once set about his task by undertaking a preliminary survey of 
the situation. It is mentioned at the outset that the Samaritans 
viewed his arrival with displeasure (ii, 10); this was natural 
enough — not only had he succeeded in overriding the king’s 
direct instructions to themselves, but to them a royal official in 
Jerusalem would appear a real menace. Nehemiah, ignoring 
their attitude, goes by night with but a handful of companions to 
examine the extent of the damage. Noticeable is the fact that 
Nehemiah keeps his purpose secret; it is said expressly that he 
told no man of what God had put into his heart to do for 
Jerusalem (ii. 12); and again in ii. 16 it is said: ‘And the rulers 
knew not whither I went, or what I did; neither had I, as yet, 
told it to the Jews, nor to the priests, nor to the nobles, nor to the 
rulers, nor to the rest that did the work,’ But the text immedi- 
ately goes on to say: ‘Then said I unto them. Ye see the evil case 
that we are in . . . come and let us build up the wall of Jerusa- 
lem, that we be no more a reproach’; and in response to his 
words the people say: ‘Let us rise up and build. So they 
strengffiened their hands for the good work.’ The impression 
here given that the building of the walls was undertaken with 
eagerness by the people betrays the hand of the Chronicler; for 
there can be no doubt that the Jewish leaders, as a whole, 
opposed the building of the walls, as the sequel shows; but the 

See Noldckc, Aufsatz^ zur persischen Geschichu^ p, 56 (1887), 
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Chronicler, who could not bring himself to believe that such a 
man as Nehemiah should not have been received with open 
arms by all the heads of the Jewish community, adds w'ords in 
order to give the impression that all willingly put their hands 
to the work. The fact is that Nehemiah was well aware of the 
opposition he would meet wnth from many of his own people in 
the work he had undertaken (see, e.g., vi. 17-19); hence his 
initial secrecy until he should have formed a clear idea of what 
was required. This opposition, as is plain from v'erse 16, came 
mainly from a section of the leaders of the people, primarily 
from the native priesthood^ (cp. Neh. xiii. 29), and from Neh. 
\d. 10-14 it is seen that he also had enemies among the prophets; 
the reason of this was that they had no quarrel with the Samari- 


tans; this ^vill come out more fully when we deal wth the 
subject of the Samaritans (see next chapter) . On the other hand, 
it is certain that there was a party in Jerusalem opposed to the 
Samaritans and whole-heartedly the friends of Nehemiah, a 
party influenced by the more rigid rehgious outlook of the 
Babylonian Jews. It was the members of this party who, \Ne 
must assume, were the first to attempt to rebmld the walls (as 
described in Ezra iv. 6-23) ^vith the primary object of keeping 
the Samaritans at arm’s length, and who thereby aroused the 
enmity of the latter. We see here, in fact, what was already 
discernible in Haggai (Hag. ii. 10-14), influenced as he was by 
the priests among the Babylonian exiles, the signs of that con- 
flict of points of view which continued imtil the Jewish State 
came to a final end-the conflict bertveen the particulansnc 
and the universalistic attitudes. Babyloman Je^vry was the 
original home of orthodox Judaism; it was here that the 
particularistic attitude first began to take shape. The Je^vs of 
Palestine, on the other hand, owing to very different con^nons 
of life and environment, developed a rather more hberal 
rehgious outlook. The Samaritans, with whom there was 

comtant intercourse, were their brethren; ^ 

of a mixed race owing to intermarriage with foreign settles 
(cp. 2 Kgs. xvii. 24) . Both, the Jews of Palestme however, as w 
L Ae sfmaritans, were worshippers ofYahweh (cp. Ezraiv. 2), 

. It is difficult to believe, in view of Neh. xiii. 4-6 (though U 
wheSer Eliashib there tnention^ is ffie s^e - the Ehas^ 

assume that Nehemiah was supported by the High-pnest. 
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though the form of worship was, of course, not of the same 
strictly orthodox type as that of their brethren in Babylonia, for 
there the priestly schools were developing that form of Judaism 
which ultimately became crystallized in the Priestly Code; at 
any rate, the Priestly Code was the most characteristic written 
representative of that form of Judaism. In the end, as we know, 
and very largely owing to the powerful and forceful person- 
alities of Nehemiah and Ezra, the particularistic attitude pre- 
vailed in Palestine, as had always been the case among the 
bulk of the Jews in Babylonia; nevertheless, the upholders of the 
broader views were never wholly overcome;* the evidences of 
their labour do not figure largely in post-exilic biblical literature, 
but a book such as that of Jonah is a noble monument to their 
memory. 

Therefore, when Nehemiah came to Jerusalem his task was 
made doubly difiicult because not only had he to contend with 
the enmity of those whom he regarded as interlopers, but he was 
also faced with the opposition of a section among his own people 
whose sympathy was with these ‘interlopers’. 

From what has been said it will be realized that from Nehe- 
miah ’s point of view the rebuilding of the city walls was a means 
to an end, not an end in itself; it was to keep out those who, as he 
believed, would contaminate the purity of the Jewish faith and 
worship. The opposition that Nehemiah met with was faced 
with boldness, and his undaunted courage and strong person- 
ality gained many to his side, so that the work was undertaken 
with vigour. But it was hardly to be expected that the Samari- 
tans would acquiesce in what had been previously so strongly 
opposed without some attempt to prevent it. Their leader was 
Sanballat who, as we learn from one of the Elephantine papyri, ^ 
was governor of Samaria; with him were associated Tobiah, an 
Ammonite, and Geshem (or Gashmu), an Arabian. 

Sanballat the ‘Horonite’ was probably a Moabite and a native 
of Horonaim in Moab. He was related to the High-priest Eliashib 
by marriage (Neh. xiii. 28) . Tobiah was, it would seem, an ancestor 

* among the exiles who remained faithful to tlicir 

ancestral f^th there may have been some whose views were broadened throueh 
contact with the outer world, ® 

‘fh ‘Sanballat, governor of Samaria’; it is dated 

the 20th of M^cheshwan the 17th year of Darius the king’; Darius II (the king 

referred to) reigned 424-404 B.C., so that SanbaUat had been governor long 
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of the family which played an important part in the later history of 
the Jews (‘the house of Tobias’). Geshem, by birth an Arabian from 
the south of Palestine, had presumably settled down in Samaria. 


The opposition, so far as Sanballat and his followers were 
concerned, is merely described as mockery; but there was also 
the accusation of the act of building being in reality rebellion 
against the king, a thought which is strongly reminiscent of 
Ezra iv. 12, 13. Whether more serious steps were taken to stop 
the building may be doubted. True, it is said in Neh. iv. 8 (2 in 
Hebr.) that SanbaUat and liis followers ‘conspired aU of them 
together to come and fight against Jerusalem, and to cause con- 
fusion there’ (cp. verse ii[5]); but nowhere is it said that any 
actual attack was made; moreover, it is difficult to believe that 
the governor of one pro\dnce would attack the governor of 
another pro\ince who had the king’s authority for what he was 
doing. The really serious difficulty of Nehemiah’s position 
seems to have been caused by those among his o^vn people 
rather than from intruders from outside. This emerges from 
one or two passages the significance of which has not always 
been recognized. Thus, in Neh. iv. 10 (4 in Hebr.) it is said: 
‘And Judah (meaning the Jews who were building) said, the 
strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed (i.e. has given way), 
and there is much rubbish; so we are not able to build the wall.’ 
Properly understood this means that these Jews said there was 
so much rubbish to be cleared out of the way that it had over- 
taxed their strength, and therefore they could not go on with the 
building; such an excuse was, of course, pure nonsense. _ In 
plain language we have here the beginning of the revolt against 
Nehemiah among a section of the Jews because they had no 
wish to see the walls rebuilt. Then, when Nehemiah goes on to 
quote the outside adversaries as saying, ‘they shall not know, 
neither see, till we come into the midst of them, and slay them, 
and cause the work to cease’, he is referring to the purpose of the 
enemy to make capital out of the discontent among a section 
of the builders. That the state of affairs within the city was 
known to the enemy outside will be readily understood whra 
it is remembered that they had friends there (see e.g., Neh. 


xiii. 4 ff.). . /c- 

Another passage requiring notice is Neh. iv. 12 (6 m Hehr.j, 
the corrupt state of the text permits a tentative explanation 
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only;* interpreted in the light of the context it seems to have 
meant originally that the loyal Jews who were working near the 
discontented ones had to be constantly coming to Nehemiah to 
tell him to send more reliable workers to the spots in question in 
order to keep the discontented ones up to the mark, or possibly 
to prevent Aem from deserting; hence the need, as the next 
verse goes on to say, of placing armed men near these spots. 

Once more, we get another hint in verse 22 (16 in Hebr.), 
where it is said that those who lived outside of Jerusalem and 
returned to their homes every evening were commanded to 
remain in the city altogether; read in the light of what has 
already been said, we are tempted to believe that what this 
really means is that Nehemiah felt that it was necessary for 
these men to be kept xmder surveillance lest they should be 
tempted not to return when once outside the city. 

There are, therefore, good grounds for believing that the mai n 
difficulty with which Nehemiah had to contend was to be sought 
inside the city rather than outside. Not that those outside were 


not bitter enemies; but, obviously enough, Sanballat could not, 
as already pointed out, himself undertake any overt action in 
face of the fact that Nehemiah had the king’s permission for 
what he was doing; hence the importance to him of allies within 
Jerusalem; and hence his secret machinations against Nehemiah 
personally. Had there been any serious attacks on the part of 
outsiders it woxJd have been very difficult to withstand them in 

view of the accoimt of the condition of the people which Nehe- 
miah gives in v. 1-13. 


While the rebuilding of the city walls was still in progress 
Nehemiah was confronted with a more insidious danger. The 
design of Sanballat and his confederates against him personally, 
recorded in Neh. vi. 1-9, shows that, however much they may 
have resented his rebuilding the city walls, there was something 
else that they had against him; and it was Sanballat in par- 
ticular who w^ embittered. The reason for this was envy at 
Nehemiah having been appointed governor of Judah; and this 
explains why Sanballat was ‘exceedingly grieved’ (ii. 10) at his 
coming; it was not because Nehemiah had come to build the 
walls that SanbaUat was so grieved, for he could have known 
nothing about that at first since Nehemiah kept it secret even 


1 ^ ^ entirely misunderstood its import, and is therefore value- 
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from his o^vn people, as we have seen; but it was because ‘there 
was come a man to seek the welfare of the children of Israel’ 
(ii. lo), in other words, to be governor of Judah. May it not 
have been that Sanballat had hoped that the small district of 
Judah might be incorporated in the pro\ince of Samaria? 
This is pure conjecture; but the animus against Nehemiah 
personally needs explanation. However this may be, Nehemiah 
ultimately overcame all obstacles, and the rebuilding of the 
walls ^vas successfully completed. The time taken in doing this 
work is stated in Neh. vi. 1 5 to have been less than a couple of 
months, which at first sight strikes one as a manifest impossi- 
bility;^ but there is no reason to believe that the entire length of 
the walls was destroyed when the city was taken by Nebuz^- 
adan {2 Kgs. xxv. 10) ; it is true, the expression ‘round about’ is 
used in reference to the destruction of the walls in that passage, 
giNong the impression that the entire walls roimd the city were 
destroyed; but one need not take this in a literal sense, especi^y 
in view of what Nehemiah says; for it is significant that in Neh. 
iii. 1-32, where details are given as to the exact places where the 
work wi carried out, the spots mentioned, so far as they can be 
identified, are only on the northern^ and eastern 3 parts of the 
city; by the way, these are just those parts which would have 
been attacked, because the northern wall was always the first 
objective of enemy attacks, and the eastern side of the aty was 
that on which the Temple stood (cp. 2 Kgs. xx^^ ob Moreover, 
as we have already seen, it is highly probable tl 

ing, at the least, had been accomplished before Nehemiah had 

come to Jerusalem. It may, therefore, be justifiably assumed 
that only parts of the waU needed renovation, m which case 

fiftv-two days might well have sufficed. ^ r.f 

It is remarkable that the formal record of the completion of 

the waUs is not foUowed immediately by an account of their 

or. ^Tnnnrtant and, indeed, indispensable 


prominendy m 

onK- ircidentaUy 

traVby '.hrCh:i;SerV>lt a fueu.e. U.us.aho„ 
. I,j,.phw, An,i,. ri. .79. y'’" 
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of the confused way in which these records have been put 
together. 

Nehemiah’s last act in connexion with this part of his work 
was to appoint two reliable men, Hanani, his brother, and 
Hananiah, in charge over Jerusalem (vii. 1-3); this was, no 
doubt, done in order to set him free for his next duty, that of 
securing a larger population for the city (vii. 4, 5).* 

In Neh. xiii. 6 it is incidentally mentioned that in the thirty- 
second year of Artaxerxes (432 b.c.) Nehemiah returned to the 
court; he had thus spent twelve years in Judah. It then goes on 
to say that ‘after certain days’ he received the royal permission 
to return to Jerusalem. It is during his second visit that Nehe- 
miah appears as a religious reformer. But little, comparatively 
speaking, of his activity in this sphere has been handed down, 
though sufficient is told to show that he was as ardent in this as 
in the matter of the rebuilding of the walls. Four subjects are 
mentioned in this connexion; first, there is the cleansing of the 
chamber occupied by Tobiah, whose presence there was re- 
garded as a pollution by Nehemiah. It is important, in view of 
what win be said later about the Samaritan schism (see next 
chapter), to observe that during Nehemiah’s absence (cp. verse 
6) the Jerusalem priesthood saw no objection to this ‘foreigner’ 
taking part in the Temple worship, and actually living within 
the Temple precincts; it is clear that during his absence the 
friendly feeling which the Jews of Judah had all along enter- 
tained towards their northern brethren, continued to be fostered ; 
but as soon as he returned, fortified by the rigid orthodoxy of 
Babylonian Jewry, the separatist policy was again adopted. 

The next matter mentioned is Nehemiah’s insistence on the 
proper rendering of the tithe, which had been neglected in 
the past (xiii. 10-14). Further, there is his zeal for Sabbath 
observance, dealt with in xiii. 15-22; and finally, there is the 
subject of the mixed marriages (xiii. 23-7) ; it is to be noticed 
here that Nehemiah does not insist on the Jews divorcing their 
foreign wives, as he regards them; he only makes them swear 

that they will not in future permit their sons and daughters to 
marry non-Jews. 


(Jc gathered the nobles and others ‘for a conference’ 

(«s ov^Slos). The Idea presumably was to settle down some of the country people 

m Jerusalem; but for this funds would Iv k .u r. Pf op*c 

way’s and n 
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The record of Nehcmiah’s activity ceases somewhat abruptly, 
and nothing further is said about him; we have no idea how 
long he continued in Judah, or whether he ever returned to the 

court of Artaxerxes. 


4. EZRA AND HIS WORK 


SUMMARY 


[Ezra came to Jerusalem in the seventh year of Artaxerxes II, i.e. 
397 B.c. He came as a religious reformer, his work having as its 
primary object the establishment of the Law as form^ated by the 
priestly schook among the Babylonian Jews. The details of his work 
are far more scanty than those given of the work of Nehemiah. Most 
prominent is tire account of a great meeting of the people. The 
purpose of this gathering was to set before the people the essence 
of the Law as understood by the strict orthodoxy of Babylonian 
Tudaism; it mav therefore be regarded as, in a sense, a summing-up 
of the work of Ezra. WTiat is to be understood by ‘the took of the 
law of Moses’ which was read to the assembled people is a n^er 
of uncertainty; and different opinions arc held by scholars. Ibat 
by it was meant the Pentateuch, as we now have it, is too improbable 
to merit serio'us consideration. Some scholars hold that it was the 
Priestly Code, in the form that it had at that time assimto; othen 
believe that it was the ‘Law of HoUness’ (Lev. xvu-xxvi) . But what- 
ever it may have been, the reading rv-as followed by an expIanaUon 

upon which much stress was laid. _ 

The reasons given for dissenting from ^ 

Spl7naLn really meant, are dealt with below; they are difficult to 

“fare' «rSn det^'in connexion tvith this gaffiering which 
suggest that it formed precedents for practices adopted later m the 

some scholats that 

a pemon as Ezra, but that he was the creaoon of the Chromcler s 

brain, is untenable.] 

Ezra is first introduced in connexion with a 

be t^ken senousi s of something approaching 
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a thousand years. Further, in this genealogy, Seraiah, who, 
according to 2 Kgs. xxv. 18-21, Jer. lii. 24-7, was put to death 
immediately after the fall of Jerusalem, is reckoned as the father 

of Ezra. 

This genealogy is due to the Chronicler, who felt that, in 
regard to such a personality as Ezra, it was fitting that a genea- 
logy should be presented which went back a long way. 

That Ezra was a priest appears from vii. 12, 21, where he is 
also described as a scribe of the Law; the nature of his work 
fully bears this out. 

It was in the seventh year of Artaxerxes, i.e. the second of 
this name,^ that Ezra came from Babylon to Jerusalem (3978,0.). 
He started on the first day of the first month, and arrived four 
months later. 

The purpose for which he came is stated in verse 10: ‘Now 
Ezra had set his heart to seek the law of Yahweh, and to do it, 
and to teach in Israel statutes and judgements.’ From what 
has already been said as to the type of Judaism among the 
Babylonian Jews, this purpose entirely coincides with what one 
might naturally expect. The work which Nehemiah did in his 
role of religious reformer during the later period of his adminis- 
tration showed how anxious the Jews in the eastern Dispersion 
were to bring their brethren in Judah into the true fold. Ezra’s 
work, therefore, was to continue and amplify what Nehemiah 
had beg^ in this respect. 

It is held by some modem authorities that the object of 
Ezra’s journey was not to establish the Law, as this had developed 
in Babylonian Jewry, among the Jews in Palestine, but to 
restore the tribes of Israel to their ancient home. But since, as 
we have seen, there is now no room for doubt that Ezra was 
Nehemiah’s successor — after some interval, it is tme — the tradi- 
tional view as to the purpose of Ezra’s journey seems entirely 
within the range of probability. It cannot be too often insisted 
upon that Judaism was the product of the Exile, and that, 
therefore, the home of the orthodox religion of the Jews was 
Babylonia. Perhaps it would be too much to say that the main 
object of each and every return of Babylonian Jews to Palestine 
was to ^tabUsh and confirm Babylonian Judaism among the 
Palestinian Jews; but there is, at any rate, an element of tmth 
in this. The renovation of the Temple, the rebuilding of the 

* 4®4“35S ®*G., sec above, p. ii8, 

K 


3874.3 
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walls of Jerusalem for the purpose of keeping unorthodox 
worshippers from the holy city, the prohibition of mixed 
ages, the regulation of priestly dues, the insistence on Sabbath 
obseiA^ance — these were all intended to contribute to the great 
end of establishing orthodox Judaism in Palestine as it was 
practised among the Jews of Babylonia; they were stages m the 
development tending towards the final goal. The nature of 
Nehemiah’s work during the latter years of his presence in 
Palestine demanded, sooner or later, the consummation achieved 
bv Ezra, and those who followed him. It seems, therefore 
altogether reasonable to regard the essence of what is said of 
Ezra and his work as historicaUy true, though it is imt to be 
denied that the Chronicler, and probably some subsequent 
redactors, have been busy making additions to and mo^fications 
of the original text in accordance with the views and ideals of 

‘“ThflSer, written in Aramaic, which purport to have 
been given to Ezra by Artaxerxes grantmg him permission to go 
to Temsalem (Ezra vii. 12-26), betrays even more than he 
rescripts from Persian kings which have come brfore us the 
Chro£cler’s characteristic marks; thus, the distinction between 
priests and Levites (verse 1 3) , tEe various minor offices connected 

ToffieS of Ze offices (vLe 24), the constant use of ffie 

name ‘Israel’ the technical sacrificial terms (verses ^6, i 7 )> 
naine Israel , obeyed, and that even 

that it must have been a >vntmg of a very different Jana 

that which appears here. . , mature of an introduc- 

The whole section (vu. t -2 6) m tlm namre 01 

tion to the account of Ezra s , ultimately on Ezra’s 

nr one of his school, based ultimately ou 


memoirs. 


Lore 


proper begin abruptly at vu. 27, 
first person being used. 

i seem that the Chronicler has thought fil 

*c Whole purpose of E^’s co^S 

vev was tomculcateth( 
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Law, in its developed form; but in verse 27 this is not mentioned, 
the only reference being to the Temple (‘to beautify the house of 
Yahweh’). One might reasonably expect, at the beginning of these 
memoirs, that if any reference was to be made to the purpose of his 
journey, some mention of what that purpose really was might have 
appeared. It looks as though an extract from Ezra’s memoirs had 
been utilized by the Chronicler, who altered it in so far as to make it 
appear a natural sequel to what had preceded. It may be surmised 
that originally some words, the purport of which appears in vii. 10,' 
occurred somewhere towards the beginning of the memoirs. 


Ezra records how he gathered together all those who intended 
to undertake the journey at ‘the river that runneth to Ahava’^ 
(%dii. 15). The bent of Ezra’s mind is graphically set forth in 
this account. In mustering those for the journey to Jerusalem 
he notices that there are no Levites;^ messengers are therefore 
sent to summon these ‘ministers for the house of God’; thirty- 
eight respond to the call, and with them come two hundred and 
twenty Nethinim, a subordinate class of Temple serx^ants. This 
anxiety to have Levites among those going to Jerusalem is charac- 
teristic of Ezra as one zealous for the Law in its developed form; 
but the mention of the Nethinim^ is a very obvious later addition, 
for these Temple servants belong only to the post-exilic Temple, 
so how could Ezra have brought them with him when there was 
no Temple in Babylonia? On the other hand, it is fully in 
accord with Ezra’s religious principles that he should have 
proclaimed a fast as a fitting preparation for a journey which 
had its perils; we have here already the idea that a work of 
the Law is efficacious; God, it is felt, will give them a safe 
j oumey as a reward for this pious act. 

The journey took four months. On arrival in Jerusalem 
Ezra s first care was to place the gold and silver vessels which 
had been presented for use in the Temple into the charge of 
Meremoth, the son of Uriah the priest (viii. 33; cp. Neh. iii. 
4> 21); the note which follows (‘the children of the captivity, 
which were come out of exile, offered bumt-offerings unto the 
God of Israel . . . ), ignoring as it does all reference to the people 

' had set his heart to seek the law of Yahweh, and to do it, and to 

tcacD m Israel statutes sud judgements,’ 

the evidently in Babylonia; in verse 21 

the river itself is called the Aliava* 

I distinction behyecn priests and Levites has thus already taken place, 
in NW iii!!!^^?^^ sanctuary) 
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)r exiles 
will be 


about the Samaritans; whether the words belong to the Ezra 
Memoirs or are a later addition their import is equally significant. 

This preliminary religious duty having been recounted, we 
are brought face to face, again somewhat abruptly, with what 
is represented as the first phase of Ezra’s activity, namely, his 
polemic against mixed marriages; an abuse, as it was held to 
be, which Nehemiah had already sought to rectify, though in 
vain, as it would appear from what follows. 

It was primarily among the higher grades of society and 
among the priesthood that these marriages had been contracted. 
The narrative tells of how the leaders of the Jews came to Ezra 
with the complaint that the people had not separated themselves 
from the peoples of the lands, referring presumably to general 
intercourse with them; but the real indictment lies in the fact 
that the Jews, i.e. those who had returned from exile (x. 6—8), 
had intermarried with the women of these lands. According 
to x. 1&-19 Ezra succeeded fiiUy in inducing every one who had 
married a foreign woman to put her away; in his action here 
he was much more drastic than Nehemiah who did no more than 
exact a promise that in future the Jews would not permit their 

children to intermarry with foreigners (Neh. xiii. 25). 

A word is demanded here in regard to the question of the 
genuineness and historical value of the whole of this section 
(Ezra ix, x). Two extreme views are held: on the one hand, it 
is accepted, in the main, as historical; on the other hand, it is 
rejected in its entirety. In disagreeing with both th^ views 
we plead for the exercise of the sense of proportion. One has 
but to read this section, with some knowledge of the Imguage 
and stv'le of i , 2 Chronicles, to see that it is full of the thoughte 
and phrases which are characteristic of the Cl^omcler; this iS 
not the place to give details; but that it is true vvill not be d^ed 
bv any one with first-hand knowledge of the facts, nor, mdee , 
with second-hand knowledge if they wiU consult any g^d 
modem commentarv^ In addition to this, we have one or two 
instances of the Chronicler’s charmmg nonchalance m fa« ol 
incongmities; for example, the ‘princes’ are repr^^ted “ 

•Tea, the hand of the princes and rulers hath been chid 
this trespass’ (ix. 1,2). So that, taken as a whole, one cannot 
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fail to see that this section is the work of the Chronicler or of 
somebody belonging to his school of thought. 

Nevertheless, there are strong grounds for believing that there is 
an important historical kernelcontained within the elaborate shell 
fashioned by the Chronicler, and that this kernel was a genuine 
extract from Ezra’s memoirs. As a child of Babylonian Jewry 
Ezra would naturally regard intermarriage between those Jews 
who had come from Babylonia to Palestine with those of the 
‘mixed races’ of their new environment as a pollution. Jewish 
separateness had become during the Exile almost an article 
of faith; the quite obvious need of the Jews to keep aloof from 
the people of their surroundings in Babylonia, if they were to 
continue a racial and religious entity, does not require insisting 
upon.^ Therefore, Ezra, as Nehemiah had done, was merely 
seeking to enforce in Palestine what every Babylonian Jew who 
had remained faithful to his religion had been taught to regard 
as essential, i.e. separateness from those of different race and 
religion, or, as in this case, those who were held to be different 
in race and religion. Thus, so far as this section is concerned, 
while one is bound to recognize that the Chronicler’s work 
largely predominates, to deny a genuine kernel would be to 
disregard the probabilities of the case. 

It cannot occasion surprise if among those who had previously 
come to Palestine many should have taken wives from ‘the 
people of the land’;* entering (for them) sanctified ground, the 
land of their fathers, they came to what were, nevertheless, 
new surroundings, the local conditions of which they knew 
nothing; they were for the most part poor and ignorant, belong- 
ing to the lower classes — many of the wealthier had been 
content to remain in the country where they had prospered; it 
would therefore have seemed to them the most natural thing in 
the^ world to intermarry with those whom they regarded as 

racially identical with themselves, and who worshipped the 
same God. 


Then, as to those belonging to the higher grades of society 
and to the priesthood, among whom this intermarrying was 
rife; the former would have found among the ruling circles in 

n * f on this subject the present writers’ Hebrew Religion: its Origin and 

Development, part tii, chap, iii, S 2 (1930). i ™ 

•’ Canaanites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 

i!ch ’k " Moabites, the Egyptians, and the Amorites’ arc 

such an obvious anachromsm that one recognizes at once a clumsy addition. 
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Samaria rather than among the small farmers in the south 
those with whom to intermarry; that, too, was in the nature of 
things, for so far as social grade was concerned more fitting 
mates would be found in the north than in the south. And as 
to the priests, they would not have seen any objection to marriage 
with the daughters of men who had always worsliipped in the 
Temple where they (the priests) ministered. That Ezra should 
have found intermarriage among these so rife is interesting ^ 
showing that Nehemiah’s effort in preventing this had been in 
vain. During the interval of thirty years or so, from the time 
that Nehemiah’s activity ceased and Ezra’s arrival, the influence 
of the former’s somewhat narrow rigidity had become ob- 
literated; the Palestinian priesthood evidently held that Yahweh 
could be worshipped even though they did marry women who 
were not of pure Jewsh blood (supposing that they believed this 
to be the case) ; and their example would of course be followed 

by others. . . 

But, however this may be, the important point to emphasize 

is that the effort to prohibit interm^age with non-Jews, or 

\vith Jews and Jewesses who were of mixed blood, was prompted 

by nothing more nor less than the desire to make the Je\vs of 

Palestine conform to the Babylonian norm. That bo^ Nehe- 
miah and Ezra should have directed their efforts to achieve this 

is altogether what the facts of the case would lead one to ^ect. 

The central and most important part of Ezra’s work was, 
however, in connexion \vith the promulgation of the new Law, 
i e the Law which had been in process of formulation under 
the guidance of the priestly and scribal authonties m Baby- 


nian Jewry. 

In the section Neh. vii. 73'’- 


viii. 12 (we have seen that this 


in ine scL;uuii ^ . r i 

belongs to Ezra’s memoirs) the account is pven of a generf 

gathering of the people ‘in the broad place that before the 

water gate’, i.e. in close proximity to the Temple. Ezra n 

asked by the people, according to the present na^ative, to 

‘bring the book of the law of Moses’, and to read it before them. 

knew that Ezra had brought this Law-book with him from 

Babylonia. That is Ukely enough if by ‘the P“P'= ^ 
onlv those who accompanied Ezra, which is no doubt what tne 
Chronicler thought; but in actual fact this cannot possi y av 

1 ‘Hreck Ezra’, v, 46, 
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been the case, because the existence of an indigenous congrega- 
tion* is taken for granted, and rightly so; Nehemiah had seen to 
that. But it is difficult to see how the indigenous congregation 
could know that Ezra had brought this book with him. We 
have here, again, another of the Chronicler’s incongruities, 
which never seem to have troubled him; so long as he had made 
up his mind that Ezra preceded Nehemiah such things were 

inevitable. 

What is to be understood by the ‘book of the law of Moses’ is 
a question upon which opinions differ. The older view that the 
Pentateuch is meant may be dismissed as out of the question. 
Others hold that the Priestly Code is meant, not in its present 
completed form, but such parts of it as had by now been 
formulated in Babylonia; how much this included it is, of 
course, impossible to say. Yet others believe that it was the 
‘Law of Holiness’ (Lev. xvii-xxvi); in favour of this is the 
celebration of the feast of Tabernacles which was kept as a 
result of the reading of the law-book (Neh. viii. 14-18), and 
which is prescribed in Lev. xxiii. 39-43. 

Whatever was meant by this ‘book of the law of Moses’, there 
are two points in regard to it about which there can be no 
controversy; it came from Babylonia; and it contained things 
which were new to the people, otherwise its effect upon them 
would not have been as is described (verse 9). One thing, at 
any rate, follows from this, viz. that the people must have 
included many who had not come from Babylonia, i.e. the 
people of the land; and therefore the words of verse 1 7, implying 
that the people consisted only of ‘all the congregation of them 
that were come out of the captivity’, do not agree with the facts. 
Another point worth emphasizing is that what was read to the 
people consisted of things which applied generally^ it was a mixed 
multitude, men and women, and doubtless children, so that it 
woffid have been useless to read to them anything which was 
not of general application. This must give us a hint as to the 
nature of what was read and explained. The most prominent 
things which were inculcated during the Exile, and which were 
of general application, were Circumcision, Sabbath observance, 
and the keeping of the Feasts. These were not in themselves 
new, but they had received a new emphasis and a new meaning. 
The first of these, though in the earliest periods of Semitic 

* See Neh. vii. 73 h, the opening verse of this section. 
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religion an indispensable rite, never had any great importance 
attached to it in pre-exilic times; the older laws do not even 
mention it. During the Exile, however, it became the mark of 
differentiation between Jew and Gentile, and it received a new 
meaning in that it came to denote a symbol of purification. 
The teaching regarding the Sabbath, again, underwent a great 
change during the Exile; in the laws of the pre-exific period 
there is no command to rest on the Sabbath; various reasons 
are given as to why it should be observed;^ but during the 
Exile a new meaning was attached to it, and it came to denote 
a sign between Yahweh and His people (Exod. xxxi. 12-17, P). 
And, finally, the Feasts, from being nature festivals, as they had 
been in pre-exilic times, developed into feasts commemorative 
of historical events;^ in addition some new feasts had coine 
into prominence. New Year’s Day and the New Moon festival; 
the latter was new in so far as it now regulated all the oAer 
feasts • the Day of Atonement was ako a new observance which 
may have taken its origin during the exilic period .3 

These obsen ances were of paramount importance, and they 
were incumbent on every one, and therefore of umversal 
appUcation among the Jews. Moreover, ^ey were all new in 
so far as a new meaning and a new sigmficance was attached 

^°NoTwhen it is said in Neh. viii. 3: ‘And he read • 

from early morning until midday’, and again in verse 8. ^d 
they read in the book, in the law of God . . . , there is nothmg 
to show that any book as a whole was read; the mam stte^ is 
TaidZ Z explanation to the people of what was read. We 
are, therefore, led to the conclusion that what was read con- 

over); passages mentioned as having been observed 

1 In Zeeh. vii. 5, viu. 19 various fasO are the fall of jeru- 

during the Exile in memory of 'nS's^rLy of Ac murder of Gedaliah. 

Salem; to these belonged one kept on 26; Jer. xli. i, 2). The 

viz. on the third day of the scv« ^ ^ the seventh month; but no 

that the fast on the Day of “°*^ibiHty must not be lost sight 

nhlipatorv observance. On the other rtf miirsc with fasting, 


■ ■ - 

thing the beginnings 


Exile. 
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sisted of extracts from the Pentateuch, in the form which it had 
assumed by this time, and that these extracts were portions 
which were generally applicable to all the people, and that 
these portions were among those which had been added during 
the Exile; they required explanation because, although the 
subjects dealt with were in themselves familiar to the people, 
the new meaning attaching to them was not familiar to them. 
And the subjects were those mentioned above. Certainly, 
other matters may also have received attention; but the really 
important subjects were those mentioned because they affected 
every one. 

If this theory as to Ezra’s reading of the Law is in any degree 
correct, it will be seen how important the work of Ezra was; 
for he was the first to bring the fullness of the Judaism of 
Babylonian Jewry to Palestine. 

We have here, moreover, a further point of interest. It is 
recognized on all hands that the beginnings of what ultimately 
came to be the liturgy of the Synagogue are to be sought in the 
worship of the exiled Jews. As a priest and a scribe Ezra would 
be not only fully conversant with this mode of worship, but he 
would also be most anxious to establish it among the Jews of 
Palestine. The most important element in the synagogal liturgy 
is, and always has been, the reading from the Law; indeed, it is 
held by the best authorities that the reading from the Law was 
the original core of the synagogal liturgy around which the 
other elements grew up in course of time.* Ezra is called upon 
by the people to read the Law (verse i ) ; similarly it has always 
been the custom in the Synagogue worship for the reader of 
the portion from the Law to be called upon to do so by the 
congregation as their representative.* In verse 4 it is said that 
Ezra stood upon a ‘pulpit (or tower) of wood, which had been 
made for the purpose’; from the earliest times it has always 
been the custom for the reader to stand 3 on a platform (bema) 
in the centre of the synagogue. The standing up of the people 
for the reading from the Law (verse 5) is likewise the ancient 
use in the synagogue. It is said, further, that before reading 
‘Ezra blessed Yahweh, the great God’ (verse 6); this is also 

( * Der judische GotUsdUnst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelmg, p. 155 

* c.g. Sammter’s notes to Megilla iii, in Mischnaioth, Thcil II, pp, 442 IT. (1687). 

^ Cd. Luke iv. 16. 
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definitely prescribed in the Mishnah, where it is said: ‘He who 
begins the Torah reading and he who finishes it utters a blessing 
before and after’ {Megilla iv. i); the Amen-response by the 
people (verse 6) after a benediction is also often referred tod 
In verse 8, where the interpretation of the Law to the people 
is spoken of, we have the first mention of what came to be a 
regular institution in the synagogal service it was the origin 


of the Targum. 

It must, thus, be recognized that while Ezra ca^ot be 
reo-arded as having laid the foundations of the worship of the 
S>magogue, for he was only following the usage of the Baby- 
lonian Jews, he may have been the ^t to introduce this new 

form of worship to ^e Je^vs of Palestine. 

As compared with what is told about the work of Nehemiah 

there is but Uttle to be gathered regarding that of Ezra; 
and it is very ob\ious that the hand of the Chromcler has been 
busier in working over the extracts from Ezra’s Memoirs than 
is the case with those of Nehemiah. Nevertheless, though it be 
but little that we know for certain about Ezra s work, that 
little is sufficient to show that it was of great importance for 


the future of the Jews. . 

The %iew of some modem scholars— their number is smah- 

that the figure of Ezra is a product of the Chromcler’s imapna- 

tion does not take sufficient account of the nattne of tradition 

among the Jews; elaborated and embellished with all kmds of 

fantastic ideas, as traditions so often are among them, it is 

nevertheless the fact that their traditions are not founded on^, 

there is, at the least, a historic kernel always to be discerned m 

the traditions of their heroes which have been ^ 

hero was once a Hving man, or a clan personified. 

the Bibhcal record regarding Ezra, unrehable as ^ 

be so far as Ezra himself is concerned, and m view of the mass ol 

Dost-biblicai tradition regarding him, which in th^ e 
To "wholly imaging, it is impossible to beheve tha 

f 3 ) d;es not even Lntion Ezra; and this is held to support the 

. 1 ,. ii. 5; CP. WolA viii. 8. though here it i, in another conn^ton. 

* See Luke iv. 20, 2i; Acts xiii. 15. 
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theory that Ezra never existed. But it must be remembered 
that Ben-Sira belonged to that school of thought which soon 
after his day came to receive the name of the party of the 
Sadducees; Ezra and all that he stood for, on the other hand, 
was the champion of those who later came to be known as the 
Pharisees; the antagonism between those representing these two 
attitudes of thought existed long before they formed themselves 
into the definite parties of Sadducees and Pharisees. Therefore, 
it is not difiicult to understand why Ben-Sira should have 
omitted the name of Ezra from the list of national heroes. 

To speak of Ezra as the founder of Judaism is not only an 
exaggeration, but untrue, because Judaism originated in Baby- 
lonia during the Exile long before Ezra was bom. But to 
maintain that Ezra never existed seems to betray a lack of the 
historic sense.* 

5. THE JEWS DURING THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

There are no means of knowing how long Ezra lived, and 
we have very little knowledge of Jewish history during the period 
following his activity; indeed, the whole of the fourth century 
B.C. is almost a blank so far as our knowledge of the history of 
the Jewish people is concerned. Two or three events can be 
pointed to, and some inferences may be drawn from Persian 
history as affecting the Jews; but the sources are very meagre. 
It is possible that some Old Testament passages throw indirect 
light on the history of the period, but there is so much un- 
certainty regarding the dates of these that they can be used 
only tentatively. 

One event is recorded by Josephus {Antiq. xi. 297 ff.), which 
appears to have occurred towards the end of the reign of 
Artaxerxes II.^ It tells of a friendship which existed between 
Bagoas the Persian commander-in-chief, and Joshua the brother 
of Johanan the High-priest. Bagoas promised his friend Joshua 
that he should have the office of the High-priest; Joshua, 

> For a full discussion of the subject sec H. H. Schaeder, E^ra der Sdtreiber 
(Bcitrage zru- hist. Thcologie) ( 1 930) . 

* Josephus refers to the king as ‘another Artaxerxes’; since the events of hb 

previous chapter refer to the reign of Artaxerxes I, thb other Artaxerxes must be 

lus succ^or of the same name (404-359 b.c.). Why the event referred to above 

IS thought to have happened towards the end of the king’s reign will be pointed 

out. It should be mentioned that some writers place thb occurrence in the reign 
of Artaxerxes III (358-337 b.c.). ® 
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reckoning on this, provoked a quarrel with his brother Johanan 
in the Temple. It is to be presumed, though the account does 
not say so, that this quarrel was deliberately provoked as a 
means of getting rid of the High-priest; but it turned out 
differently from what had been expected; Joshua was killed, 
not the High-priest. According to Josephus, Bagoas used the 
murder of his friend as a pretext for punishing the Jews for 
seven years by imposing a tribute of fifty shekels for every 
lamb offered in the daily sacrifices.^ One has only to read the 
account in Josephus to see that he has brought two events m 
connexion with one another which were originally quite distinct. 
The personal affair between Bagoas and Joshua was one thing, 
and probably of small importance; but the other was a more 
serious matter; the seven years during which the fine was to 
be paid was intended to be a punishment of the people since 
it was to be paid out of the ‘public stock’, therefore it would 
seem that it was the people as a whole who had committed 
the offence; it is possible that there had been a revolt against 
the suzerain power; the constant struggle going on between 
the Persians and the Eg^'ptians may well have offered tempta- 
tions for some action of the kind on the part of the Jews. 
Towards the end of the reign of Artaxerxes II the Egyptians, 
as we have seen, were able to occupy the southern coast-land 
of Syria; this may quite possibly have been sufficient encourage- 
ment to the Jews to attempt to assert their independence. 

We have indications of a movement on a large scale, in 
which the Jews took part, during the reign of Artaxerxes III 
Ochus- this was the Phoenician revolt in 351 b.g. Scanty as the 
details’are regarding this movement which have come down to 
us it is clear that the revolt was serious, for it was not until 
after three years that it was quelled. The isolated references to 
it which occur in ancient Uterature show that the whole of 
S\Tia was involved, and that it synchromzed with a nsmg 
in The general unrest which this occasioned t^pted 

the J^ws to throw in their lot with the disaffected, men at 
last the Persians were once more able ^ assert their Jy, 
the Jews suffered severely; the town of Jencho was destroyed, 


^ The sentence is a little ambiguous: 


that before they offered the daily 


• 1 lie - - « , U L U > 

sacrffices they should pay for every lamb fifty iji. 7 , 

ftoS Sycdlu., cd, Dindorf, i. ,66, „d ftom Oros.u., .u. 7 . 
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and many Jews were carried captive to Babylonia, and to 
Hyrcania on the shores of the Caspian Sea. Hecataeus of Abdera 
says that ‘the Persians formerly carried away many ten thou- 
sands of our people to Babylon’.* 

It will thus be seen that our information concerning the 
history of the Jews during the fourth century is very moderate. 
From the history of the period that now follows we are able to 
see in what directions certain trends of thought had been 
tending during that century; but of the processes themselves 
we have but the scantiest signs. 

One matter, however, concerning the internal affairs of the 
Jews during this century must be briefly referred to. Sellin* 
(following von Raad) shows that in the book of Chronicles there 
are two strata (possibly three), an earlier and a later; the former 
{circa 400 B.c.) showing predominantly the characteristics of the 
priestly circles (P), the latter {circa 350 b.c.) inclining more to 
the Deuteronomic standpoint with its prophetical elements, and 
showing an increasing distziste for the ‘P’ attitude. The main 
tendencies exhibited in the later stratum arc the glorification of 
the Levites, and, still more, the glorification of David. 

This points (i) to the existence of a movement of the lower 
order of the Levites in opposition to the superior position 
assumed by the priesthood; in other words, a democratic revolt 
against the priestly aristocracy; (2) to a tendency favouring the 
resuscitation of the Davidic monarchy; and (3) to the ideal of 
inaugurating a more spiritual type of religion, together with a 
higher conception of liturgical worship. 

The more this new theory, with its implications, regarding the 
composition of Chronicles is examined, the more, we believe, will 
it find acceptance. In the present connexion it is of great 
interest, for it shows that already as early as the middle of the 
fourth century b.c. we have the beginnings of those religious and 
political movements which played so important a part in Jewish 
history during the succeeding centuries. To these movements 
we shall have occasion to refer later. 

' Quoted by Josephus, Contra Ap. i. 194. 

* GesckichU dts Israelitisch-Judischm Volkes, Zweiter Teil, pp. lyaff. (193a). 



Chapter XI 

THE SAMARITANS AND THE JEWS 


SUMMARY 


[For the understanding of the relationship betw'een the Je\vs and the 
Samaritans it is essential that certain elements in the earlier history 
of the attitude of the northern and southern kingdoms towards each 
other should be taken into consideration. The main points which 
emerge here are that the enmity which in early times had existed 
between the Joseph and the Judah tribes, and later between the 
northern and southern kingdoms, was always of a political character; 
racial or religious differences were never causes of antagonism; Iwth 
were recognized as coming of the s am e stock, and both practised 
the same religion. The next point to note is that at the fall of the 
northern kingdom in 722 b.c. the deported captives consisted of a 
comparatively moderate number, the great bulk of the Israelites 
were left in what had been the northern kingdom. From t^ time 
to the Babylonian Exile, and even during the Exile, there is much 
evidence showing that the Samaritans and Judaeans were on friendly 
terms, regarding themselves as bretliren and holding the same 


religion. t j 

It is then sho\vn that the antagonism be^een the Jews and 

Samaritans in the post-exilic period did not arise in connexion 'vstA 
the rebuilding of the Temple. The theory is put forth that this 
antagonism arose out of the attitude of the ultra-or Aodox Je\vs and 
their descendants towards the Samaritans whom they ^ 

tainted rehgiously— the supposed racial taint was Pjobably an 
arriere-pensee— the first overt act of hostility (so fer as we know) bemg 
that referred to in Neh. i. 3 and Ezra iv. 6-23, circa 445 b.c. jit 
this which occasioned Nehemiah’s fimt visit to Jerusalem. On ^ 
other hand, it is held that the age-long tradition of antagonism 1^ 
tween north and south— however much discounted by prophetic 
idealism— was a contributory cause of mutual hatred. 

Nehemiah thus found the antagonism bettveen the orthodra 
-as distinct from ‘the people of the land -and the “ 

SanbaUat refrained from attack is easily understood, 

this, however, did not prevent personal aiurnonty on th p 

SanbaUat, and secret intrigues against 

The quesdon of the racial impurity of the Samantans does not 

arise until the time of Ezra. ^omaritans and the 

The permanent enmity bettveen Jews and S 
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existence of the latter as a separate community with their own 
sanctuary on Mount Gerizim is not recorded in the Old Testament; 
but there are some grounds for believing that the beginnings of the 
actual so-called Samaritan schism are to be sought towards the end 
of the fifth centiiry b.g., while the rival temple on Mount Gerizim 
was built in the middle of the following century. By about the year 
200 B.G. there is direct evidence that the enmity between Jews and 
Samaritans was of long standing. In the year 128 b.g. the Samaritan 
temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus. About no b.g. the pro- 
vince of Samaria w£is incorporated in the Jewish State; but in 63 b.g., 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the Samaritans gained their freedom under 
Roman suzerainty, their country forming part of the province of 
Syria.] 


I. THE EARLIER HISTORY 


T he question of the relationship between the Samaritans and 
the Jews cannot be properly envisaged without a brief 
glance at the earlier history; for the enmity between the two is 
at bottom a recrudescence of what had been going on, and had 

intermittently shown itself, from the earliest days of the nation’s 
liistory. 

We can touch on this here only in the briefest possible way, 
for we cannot concern ourselves in any detail with the com- 
plicated questions arising out of the relationship between the 
Israelite tribes in the earliest stages of their history; and this is 
probably where the origin of the whole subject is to be sought.* 
There is sufficient evidence to show without possibility of 
doubt that the tribe which we know as Judah was settled in 
the land of Canaan, in its southern parts, long before the con- 
quest. In that conquest the lead at the outset was taken by the 
tribe of Joseph, which included the tribes of Ephraim, Manas- 
seh, and Benjamin; these were the tribes which had sojourned 
in Egypt during the Egyptian bondage. The appearance of the 
Joseph tribe in the land where the Judah tribe had long been 
established may well have provoked resentment, and it is 
probable that the seeds of enmity were already sown between 
the two at this early period. It is evident that the Joseph tribe 
or tribes remained in the ascendant for a long time ; at any rate, 
the tribe of Judah, so far as the records tell us, did not come 
into prominence untU the days of David. The relations between 
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the two seem to be reflected in two passages which, though of 
very different date, without doubt retain the echoes of early 
history; they are i Chron. vii. 20-7, which tells of earlier losses 
sustained by Ephraim, but also of later acquisitions; and Gen. 
xxxNiii, which records the ups and do^vns of the tribe of Judah. 
Notices like this, though they may appear somewhat cryptic, 
are seen to be significant, and receive confirmation from the 
definite data occurring in the later history'. Thus, for example, 
in 2 Sam. xviii. 6-9 we read of a great battle between David’s 
army and Israel, in which the latter are severely defeated; m 
the reign of Solomon there are \-isible signs of antagonism 

between north and south; when all the facts are taken into con- 

5 highly probable that the action of Jeroboam, 

wiiu Ephraim, was not simply due to Solomon’s 

despotism— which, however, offered a good pretext— but 
rather the culmination of a movement of long standmg; his 
subsequent success points to this. With the division of the king- 
dom die enmity which had persisted for centunes enters a new 
and portentous stage. For many long yea« the butane^ 
incre^ed by intermittent warfare. Through the reigns of 
boam, Abijah, Asa, and Jehoshaphat, a penod of “ty 
vears there was intermittent war between north and south; and 

kough in the reign of Jehoshaphat an ^ance was m^e 

be™ een the tivo royal houses, this king id not jom w^ly 
in ie military expedition more or less forced upon to by 
Tehoram the IsraeUte king; indeed, Judah seems rather to ave 
been under the suzerainty of the nortliem kmgdom. If dunn 
a laree part of the ninth century, there was peace between tte 
pvo tog^ms, this was not due to the rise of better feeling 

rJrxrry Fmallv whcu towafds the middle of the agntn cen 

kingdom, finally, wiicii k s.T,t,Vplv new state 


Assyrian kings cam< 
1 arose: and during 


destruction 


rrdiuoto :::nity mr Judah coid End no ovto exprgn^- 
This brief sun ey. then, will suffice to show that from the 
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earliest times of the existence of the nation as such, and perhaps 
even before, the seeds of enmity were sown; and with the course 
of years this enmity, so far from subsiding, increased in bitter- 
ness, and with but few interludes, for which there were special 
reasons, continued to the end. 

In regard to all that has been said, however, there are two 
points upon which special emphasis must be laid, for it will be 
seen that they have a direct bearing on the relations between 
the Samaritans and the Jews which will be discussed later. The 
first of these is that the enmity subsisting between what were 
at first the Joseph and Judah tribes, and later the northern and 
southern kingdoms, was purely political', it was always a question 
first of leadership in war, and later of the acquisition of territory, 
which was the bone of contention. On the other hand, there 
was never any question of racial difference being a cause of 
antagonism; both recognized each other as belonging to the 
same stock. Nor, once more, was the enmity ever occasioned 
because of religious differences. In the earliest times that could 
obviously not have arisen; in later times, it is true, the northern 
kingdom is often represented as having deviated from the true 
worship of Yahweh; but an impartial consideration of the 
relevant data shows that the southern kingdom was not in a 
position to throw stones here. 


2. THE LATER HISTORY 

What has been said so far gives one side of the picture. It 
is quite necessary for the proper understanding of the later 
‘Samaritan schism’ to take account of another factor in the 
situation. We must begin with 2 Kgs. xv. 29: ‘In the days of 
Pekah, king of Israel, came Tiglath Pileser, kin g of Assyria, and 
took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, 
and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali; 
and he carried them captive to Assyria.’^ Nothing is said here 
about the number of those deported. Then, in 2 Kgs. xvii. 3-6, 
we read that Shalmaneser, who succeeded Tiglath-Pileser in 
727 B.C., came up throughout all the land, and went up to 


* In its earliest origins Judah was probably of mixed race. 

« mentioned are aU in the land of Naphtali; so that the words 

and Gilead, and Galilee’ were either added subsequently, or are an explanatory 

marginal note, mdicating the geographical position of these places, which was later 
put mto the text. 

3874.3 


L 
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Samaria, and besieged it three years. In the mnth year of 
Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel 
away into Ass>Tia’. The words ‘carried Israel awa/ are, of 
course, not to be understood in a literal sense of the whole 
people, as the subsequent narrative shows; moreover, on the 
Ass>Tian inscription describing this campaign the number of 
Israelites deported is given as 27,290 men; not a great number 
if one considers the extent of the land and the fact that it com- 
prised the most fertile parts of Palestine. Further, it is stated 
in 2 Kgs. xvii. 24 ff. that the king of Assyria brought men from 
Babylon, and from Cuthah and other places, and placed them 
in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel; and 
they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof . Then 
follows the curious and uncomincing story of the lions. Some 
of the aliens, it is said, were eaten by lions, sent by Yahweh 
because the new-comers did not worship Him. In order to 
prevent this kind of thing they prevail upon the king of Assyria 
to send back one of the Israehte priests who had been deported. 
This priest teaches the people how they ought to worship 
Yahweh; but he might just as well have stayed where he was, 
for the people continued to combine the worship of Yahweh 
with that of their oism gods; yet in spite of this there is no more 
trouble from the lions. The whole of this story reads v^ 
suspiciously; it looks as though it owed its position here to later 
Jewish hatred of the Samaritans. The desire seems to have been 

to represent the whole population 

beginning of the new state of things brought about by the 
Assvrian conquest. 

However Uiis may be, it is quite evident the com 

paratively smaU numbers of IsraeUtes 

the .Wian account, that many of the ongmal ^a“t“B 
were left in the land, and this is 

tod. both during the remainder of the pre^e^hc period and 
after This demands some consideration. 

The northern deportation took place, as 

L.) it is instructive to note that 

hrared the inhabitants of part of what had been th 
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kingdom (see 2 Kgs. xxiii. 15-20); and we read also of the 
children of Israel being present at the celebration of the Pass- 
over in Jerusalem; ‘all Judah and Israel’ were present, it is said, 
at this celebration, which took place in the eighteenth year of 
Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv. 17-19). Somewhat later, on the eve of the 
Exile, Jeremiah, speaking in the name of God, gi\’es utterance 
to these words ‘Again \vill I build thee, and thou shalt be 
built, O virgin of Israel. Again shalt be adorned ■with thy 
tabrets, and shalt go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. Again shalt thou plant \dneyards upon the mountains 
of Samaria. . . . For there shall be a dav, that the watchmen 
upon the hills of Ephraim shall cry. Arise ye, and let us go to 
Zion unto Yahweh our God.’ During the Exile we find Ezekiel 
speaking in forcible terms about the union of Israel and Judah: 
‘And thou, son of man, take thee one stick, and write upon it. 
For Judah and for the children of Israel his companions; then 
take another stick, and write upon it. For Joseph, the stick of 
Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel his companions; and 
join them for thee one to another into one stick, that they may 
become one in thy hand . . .’ (xxxvii. 15-28). In Isa. xi. 13 
we have a passage which is probably post-exilic, but it is worth 
quoting here as showing what some felt in Judah towards their 
brethren in the north: ‘The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, 
and they that vex Judah shall be cut off; Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.’ 

An interesting instance of the same ideal occurs in Zech. viii. 
i3j where, according to what was apparently once a marginal 
note which has found its way into the text, it is said that the 
house of Judah and the house of Israel will partake of the 
blessings of the Messianic times.^ 

And once more, another illustration occurs in 2 Chron., 
though it is fully recognized that the books of the Chronicles 
must be used with caution; in the present connexion it is im- 
material whether 2 Ghron. xxx, xxxi represent reliable history 
or the Chronicler’s point of view; what is important is the sense 
of brotherhood between Israel and Judah which is so strongly 

> x^. 4-^; the authenticity of this, as weU as a number of other passages in 

p . by the majority of recent commentators’ (Skinner, 

rrophecy and ReligioTiy p. 300 [1922]). 

That the words ‘O house of Judah and house of Israel’ did not form part of 

toe ongmal text is quite clear because it is ‘the remnant of this people’ (ve^ 1 1 ) 
to whom reference is being made. F^opic crse 1 1 ; 
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___ught out; a few passages are worth quoting: ‘And Hezeki^ 
sent to all Israel and Judah, and wrote letters also to Ephraim 
and Manasseh, tliat they should come to the house of Yahweh 
at Jerusalem, to keep the Passover unto Yahweh. ... So they 
established a decree to make a proclamation throughout all 
Israel, from Beersheba even to Dan, that they should come to 
keep the Passover unto Yahweh.’ The message of the king to 
those in the north runs: ‘Ye children of Israel, turn again unto 
Yahweh . . . that he may return to the remnant that are escaped 
of you out of the hand of the kings of Assyria . . .’ Words of 
similar import occur several times; those who were left in the 
northern parts of Palestine after the Assyrian victones were 
regarded as brothers by those in the south, and were m^nted 
to conununity of worship in spite of some falling away which 

had taken place (2 Chron. xxx. 7, 10, 18). 

From these passages, belonging some to pre-^c, oAen to 

exiUc or post-exiHc times (and they could be added to), three 
prime facts emerge which concern the present mquiry: 

i When, after the fall of Samaria, a ce^n n^ber of 
Israelites were carried away, a very appreciable section of the 

inhabitants was still left in the land. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on the local conditions in ^ 

femora or odmiimtxato., wore HrWr. yie names of two of 

fpondr to Arach, on^ of the Chtom ™.^9).^n ^0 

UdVdker to the Ast,-rlan ptovinclal gov^or. A ^ 

ZcM gtemi and the local Hebrew ad^trator (see Oneas. 
TIu Oriental Review, vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2 [192 ]). 

itcs were in this respect any between Samaritans and 

iii. There was no mutual hatred betv^en 

Tews after the fall of the northern kingdo , 

.ue. Israelites being a mixed race. More tn 
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a century later, after the fall of Jerusalem, we read of some of 
those living in Samaria bringing offering to Yahweh in the 
dilapidated Temple in JeruszJem (Jer. xli. 5). 

Nothing, therefore, in the pre-exilic literature, nor in that of 
the Exile, nor even in much of the post-exilic literature, points 
to the Samaritans as being anything but of the stock of Israel. 
The one exception is 2 Kgs. xvii. 24; but whether this be 
regarded as an insertion by one who desired to represent the 
Samaritans as a mixed race, or whether it is an authentic 
historical note, it cannot outweigh the otherwise unanimous 
evidence of the records. 

This brief survey of the earlier and later pre-exilic history of 
the attitude of the northern and southern Hebrews towards each 
other has been a necessary preliminary for the proper under- 
standing of the subject of the Samaritans and the Jews in the 
Dost-exilic neriod. 


3. THE POST-EXILIC SAMARITANS AND THE JEWS, 

BEFORE THE ADVENT OF NEHEMIAH 

The antagonism between the Samaritans and the Jews in the 
post-exilic period is usually held to have originated in connexion 
with the rebuilding of the Temple. It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to make a brief examination of the relevant passages. 

The first is Ezra iii. 1-7. It is not easy to understand why 
this passage should ever have been regarded as having anything 
to do with the rebuilding of the Temple. Not only does it deal 
exclusively with the setting-up of the altar on its ancient site, 
but it is said expressly in verse 6 that ‘the foundation of the 
Temple of Yahweh was not yet laid’. Further, it must be 
obvious, even from the English version, that the words in verse 
3, ‘forfear was upon them because of the people of the countries’, 
(it should be ‘peoples’, have been inserted, since, 

firstly, they disturb the text, which should run: ‘And they set 
the altar upon its (ancient) site, and offered burnt-offerings 
thereon unto Yahweh’; and, secondly, they are inappropriate, 
because as the text stands it implies that fear of the peoples of 
the countries was the reason for setting up an altar, which is 
assuredly not what was meant. This passage, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as having anything to do with the subject in hand.* 

^^*-wrse, if the passage is ‘emended’ according to requirements, as is done, 
e.g., by Torrey and Barton, it can be made to mp.an anything that is wanted. 
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The next passage is Ezra iv. 1-5, 24.* Tl^ pass^e has 
already been quoted in full above,^ where its unhistorical 
character was dealt wdth; but something further must be said 
about it here. The abrupt mention of ‘the adversaries of Judah 
and Benjamin’ might be explained as referring to the ‘peoples 
of the countries’ spoken of in iii. 3; but we have seen that this 
verse cannot have belonged to the original text, so that Ae 
mention of the adversaries occurs without any connecting link 
with an^iJiing that precedes; in other words, the existence of 
these ‘adversaries’ is taken for granted. They came to Zerub- 
babel with their offer to help as soon as they heard that the 
building had begun; and their help was refused; but no reason 
is given for this refusal. WTen we turn to the books of Haggai 
and Zechariah w^e see that there is not a hint of all this, nor 
vet in Ezra v; indeed, in Ezra v. 5 it is expressly said that there 
was no cessation of the building, which is in direct conpradiction 
to iv 4, 5, 24, It is perfectly clear that in this section (Ezra 
iv the Chronicler has made the conditions of the time 

of Nehemiah apply to the time of Zerubbabel; and what hap- 
pened later at the time of the building of the walls is reproduced 

at the time of the building of the Temple. 

But there is a further point to be noted. In verse 2 the 

‘adversaries’ are made to say: ‘Let us build with you; for we 
seek your God. as ye do, and to him* we sactiHce smce the 
of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, who brought us up 
The malicious touch, ‘your’ God. making it appear^ though 
the adversaries impUed that he was not their G^, ^ttays the 
..ni m us of the Chronicler; and this is also shot™ by the imphca- 
tion that before the days of Esarhaddon they had not _ 
shipped God; if, as the Chronicler imphes, the advetsmes , 
i e die Samaritans, were all the descendants of the otiginal 
imported colonists (. Kgs. itvii. =4), then ‘ 1 '“' 

large proportion of IsraeUtes was left m the land after the M 

. Err. iii. 8 -. 3 

suteequen. building, a. ib.t there 0 naturelly no ntenbot “f 

ference yet. 3 verses 4, 5 see below. 

; Hebrew ter. «adr : -but we heve not 

of course, makes noasen^ ^ ord^o make it appear as though the 

to blacken his ^^cUIns, altered t^ Yahweh The original Hebrew text, as die 
‘adversaries’ had never worshipped Yahw^. Ihe onginaa 

Versions and the Qm show, wras as given above. 
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of Samaria; and there had always been a cordial relationship 
between them and the southern kingdom. The ‘adversaries’ 
had, therefore, worshipped Yahweh long before the days of 
Esarhaddon. 

Finally, there are verses 4, 5: ‘Then the people of the land 
weakened the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled them 
in building . . the term ‘people of the land’, as already 
pointed out, always means the Jews who had been living in 
Palestine, in contrast to the returned exiles. But we have seen 
that, according to the accurate record of Haggai, it was just the 
‘people of the land’ who, in response to his exhortation, took 
the initiative in the rebuilding of the Temple; so how can it be 
said that they frustrated this? They are, therefore, not Samari- 
tans, or ‘adversaries’. This confusion is best accounted for by 
supposing that verses 4, 5 are out of place here, and in reality 
refer to the subject of the rebuilding of the walls. 

These considerations, then, force us to the conclusion that 
this passage (Ezra iv. i— 5 j 24) offers no evidence regarding any 
interference on the part of the Samaritans with the rebuilding 
of the Temple. 

The only other passage in which reference is made to the 
rebuilding of the Temple is Ezra v. i — ^vi. 22. Long as this pas- 
sage is it touches only very slightly on the subject before us. 
It tells of how, under the influence of Haggai and Zechariah, 
the rebuilding of the Temple was begun by Zerubbabel and 
Joshua. Hardly had the work been taken in hand before the 
‘governor beyond the river’, i.e. the governor of Syria, Tattenai,i 
arrived on the scene to inquire by what right they were doing 
this.2 Nothing was done, however, to stop the building, which is 
continued while the governor sends word to Darius for instruc- 
tions. In reply to his letter, the king puts forth a decree in 
which permission is given to rebuild the Temple, and the 
governor is instructed to give all the help required. This he 
does, and in due time the work is accomplished. Very little 
need be said in regard to this. Even if we are intended to 
understand that the Samaritans had supported the Syrian 
governor in his interference with the building, they did nothing 
to hmder it. In fact, the whole passage, wherever it came from. 


® ‘Sisinnes’. The name Tattenai occurs on Neo- 
fr8o7lT“ (Meissner, Z^tschriji JUr die A. T. Wissenschaft, pp. igif. 

* The wall is also mentioned. 
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and however small its value may be,* makes it clear that there 
was not any interference with the Jews in their work of rebuild- 
ing the Temple. 

This slight consideration of the passages dealing with the 
rebuilding of the Temple shows, therefore, that so far p any 
interference by the Samaritans is concerned the whole idea is 
a fiction of the Chronicler’s. His purpose in this has been 
referred to above.^ For our present inquiry the point of im- 
portance is that the break between the Samaritans and the 
Jews did not take place in connexion with the rebuilding of 

the Temple, 


4. THE SAMARITANS DURING THE TIME OF NEHEMIAH 

If we are right in holding that the reason for Nehemiah’s 
ioumey to Jerusalem was the attack on the city and the damage 
done to the walk (Neh. i. 3). as recorded in Ezra iv. 6-23 J 
then it is in this latter passage that we get information ot the 
first overt act of enmity between the Samaritans and the Jews; 
and as this took place shorUy before Nehemiah’s ainval, we 
can date the actual beginning of hostility between Jews and 
Samaritans as hating taken place about the year 445 b.c. ; it is 
of course, more than probable that antagonistic feehnp had 
been displayed before this; the exclusivene^ of otic Jud^ 
as represented by the returned exiles could not fad bo 4 to 
experience and to arouse bitterness as soon as it came mto d^t 

touch with the less developed form of Judaism ^ 

the Samaritans. But in Ezra iv. &-23 we get the first defimte 

indication of the result of thk. „f ,i,„ d,ri,ivf 

Though difference in religious outlook was one J>f 
aUusion was madL above, t played a part t 

par^ of l^etamaritans; the matter is purely a pohtical on^ 

For a long period of years Judah had been of no account h 

« The possibility must be « ^Siplc^to 'Sth tS 

it. Zechariah brin^ the building o ^erubbabel (Zeeh. vi. 

.0 look imo l^c n.a«». Tl» .p, .,4. 

pcssibibty. P* 
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ineffectiveness was accentuated by the defenceless state of the 
capital. Samaria, on the other hand, so far as our exiguous 
material suggests, occupied a more important position; it was 
a more fruitful land, and must therefore have been the wealthier 
province; it may also be taken for granted that trade and com- 
merce flourished more there than in the south; above all, 
Samaria was nearer the centre of authority, the head-quarters 
of the satrap of Syria being Damascus. 

These being the relative positions of Samaria and Judah, 
what must have been the feelings of the former when it was 
seen that by degrees the advent of returned exiles from the East 
was increasing the population of the southern province, and 
that finally steps were being taken to fortify the capital once 
more ? Envy and fear were the natural result ; and their obvious 
course was to take measures accordingly. This is what is re- 
corded in Ezra iv. 6-23. Obviously, nothing is said in this 
passage of the friendly relationship which had existed all along 
between the ‘people of the land’ and the Samaritans. 

So that when Nehemiah came the antagonism between the 
orthodox Jews — as distinct from the ‘people of the land’ — and 
the Samaritans was already in full play; and all that he did in 
the matter of rebuilding the walls only intensified the bitterness. 
It is imnecessary to go into the details of Nehemiah’s activity; 
this has already been done.* Only two points need be empha- 
sized: first, that all the efforts to frustrate the building were in 
vain, which of course had the effect of further embittering the 
Samaritans (Neh. iv. 1-5, 7-23 [Hebr. iii. 33-7, iv. 1-17]) — this 
is shown especially by the animosity exhibited against Nehemiah 
personally (Neh. vi. 1-14); and second, that the Samaritans 
were supported by a considerable section among the wealthier 

Jews (Neh. vi. 1-14, xiii. 4-9); these must have belonged to the 
‘people of the land’. 

We must see, then, in the enmity between the Samaritans 
and the Jews, the recrudescence of an age-long animosity which 
was primarily of a political character; to this was added a 
further element, not existing previously, namely, that of a dif- 
ference of relipous outlook. In the earliest days of the return 
of the exiles this latter was little, if at all, in evidence;* but later 

* See above, pp, 119 IT. 

* Perha^ a h^mnmg of it, but only as regards the ‘people of the land', b to 

be discerned in Hag. ii. 10-14. » 
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it becomes prominent, though not before the tune ot IS ehemiah. 
Last of all, to the political and religious causes of enmity there 
was added that of racial difiFerence. Concerning this last a 

further word must be said. 

5. THE RACIAL QUESTION BETWEEN JEWS AND 

SAMARITANS 

It cannot but strike one as somewhat remarkable that the 
question of a difference of race betw^een Jews and Samaritans 
is not heard of until about a century after the Return. Not 
until after Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem in 432 b.c. is 

the question raised. , . , . . • xt 

The first passage to be considered m this connexion is Neh. 

xiii 1-3 Here it is stated that ‘on that day’, i.e. the day on 

which the walls were dedicated, ‘they read in the b(Mk of Mcses 

in the audience of the people’. In what follow the rrference 

is to Deut. todii. 3, 4 (4, 5 in Hehr.) : “ 

Moabite shall not enter into the assembly of Yahweh . . . 
because they met you not tvith bread and with water m die 
way, when you came forth out of, Egypt;- and became they 
hired against thee Balaam the son of Beor from Pethor of Aram- 
naharaL, to curse thee.’^ Our passage then goes on to say that 
‘when they had heard the law they separated from Israel ^ 
the mixed muldtude’, so that the Deut. passage is referred to 
for the purpose of showing that the law forbade mtercourse with 

S^s, a special reason being given why Moabites 
Ammonites should be excluded from joinmg with *e Israelites 

in wontup, in the sechon which 

foUows (vers^ 4-9) mSition is made of Tobiah, an Ammomte, 
follows (\erses ^ y ^ SanbaUat the Horomte (i.e. 

MoaS“ It looks altogether too artificial to be regarded as 
^Tnl^'ectfwtich foUows we g. - 

r dro awa, 

3 Sec also xiii. 23, 24. 
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because he was a Samaritan; there is nothing to show that this 
was the cause. In view of Tobiah’s joint action with Sanballat 
in the matter of the wall-building, it seems more likely that 
what Nehemiah did was because he did not wish to have a pro- 
minent enemy in Jerusalem, rather than that he feared the 
Temple precincts would be polluted by the presence of an alien. 

The first real indication we have that Nehemiah regarded 
intermarriage between Jews and non-Jews as reprehensible is 
in the section xiii. 23-31; but even here the primary objection 
seems to be that the children of these unions were forgetting 
their native tongue (verse 24). Nehemiah does not hint at 
separation, but only enforces an oath that such marriages shall 
not be contracted in future. But there is no word against 
Samaritans, as such. 

Verses 26, 27, which bring in the subject of Solomon and his 
wives, do not follow logically upon the language objection; they 
are, we hold, an interpolation by the Chronicler. Verse 28 tells 
of ‘one of the sons of Joiada’ — apparently his name is not known 
— ^who married a daughter of Sanballat; for this reason Nehe- 
miah chased him away; as the son-in-law of his worst enemy 
one can understand Nehemiah’s action. 

Our conclusion so far, therefore, is that there is nothing in 
Nehemiah’s memoirs to show that he objected to the Samaritans 
on any but political, or personal, grounds. The idea of their 
being racially impure, or even that they were unorthodox, is 
never hinted at by him. 

6. THE SAMARITANS DURING THE TIME OF EZRA 

AU that is recorded regarding this subject is confined to Ezra’s 
polemic against mixed marriages; this is contained in Ezra ix, x. 
As these chapters have already been dealt with* but little needs 
to be added here. Two points, however, must be mentioned: 

Ezra s action had the sanction of the Law; the circumstances 
of his time were, it is true, quite different from those in reference 
to which, e.g., Deut. vii. 1—3 was written (cp. Exod. xxxiv. 
11-16); nevertheless, it could be claimed that the underlying 
principle was the same. The Deut. passage runs: ‘When Yah- 
weh thy God shall bring thee into the land whither thou goest 
to possess it, and shall cast out many nations before thee . , 

* See above, pp. 13a ff. 
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Liicn shalt thou utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no 
co\ enant with them, nor show mercy unto tliem; neither shalt 
thou make marriages ^^^th them; thy daughter thou shalt not 
give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy wn.’ 

The other point is that there is no hint of any Samaritan* 
anger at Ezra’s action. Were it not for the subsequent history 
there would be no reason to suppose that the general attitude 
of the Jew's towards the Samaritans during these years of Ae 
post-exilic period had been the cause of permanent enmity 
betiveen them That this was so we learn from sources outside 
the Old Testament. It is to these that we must now Thh 

will take us far beyond the period under coimdcration, but it 
^vill be more convenient to deal here with the subject of the 

Samaritans as a Wi'hole. 

7. THE SAMARITANS AS A SEPARATE COMMUNITY 

The Old Testament has absolutely nothing to ^y about the 
Samaritans having separated themselves fern ^ 

their having formed a separate community of thM own. to 
that such a separation took place is a matter of history. The 

Selves into a separate community? Urfortunately^ ^we 
have seen, there are but few daU regardmg Jewish hi^ty 
d^g the fourth century b.o. The first c^ date we have 

nuTd^oyed the Samaritan temple which had been built on 
Mount Geiizim.3 How long it had sttmd 

re«ntt). but it - P" 

came to Jerusalem m . ^ ^ life- do not know 

. The mired “* 

* He reigned from 134/3 ; 264. (igoi); Josephus, rljrfW- 
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well have been the case. His memoirs give no hint of the 
Gerizim temple having been built; but, again, we do not know 
to what date he brings down his memoirs; nevertheless, we 
cannot be far wrong in supposing that this temple was built 
somewhere about the middle of the fourth century; while 
Josephus’ history is demonstrably unreliable on account of his 
hopelessly confused chronology, it is intrinsically probable that 
Neh, xiii. 28, on which his account is based, may point to the 
original cause of the actual schism, which in course of time 
resulted in the building of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. 
This passage tells of how Nehemiah drove out one of the 
grandsons of EUashib the High-priest because he had married 
the daughter of Sanballat. 

Our conclusion, then, is that the initial act which tended, in 
course of time, to bring about a schism, was due to Nehemiah’s 
action; and that what ultimately constituted the definite schism, 
i.e. the building of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim, took place 
about the middle of the fourth century. 


Here it may also be mentioned that, according to Josephus, 
Alexander the Great settled a number of Samaritans in the Thebais; 
and that Ptolemy I, after his conquest of Palestine, also brought 
many Samaritan prisoners of war to Egypt, where they settled down 
in Alexandria (see Antiq. xi. viii. 6, xn. i. i). There must be some 
truth in this since a village named Samaria, in Middle Egypt, is 
mentioned on several papyri from the Fayum, belonging to the 
third century a.d. 


In addition to the certain date 128 B.c. we have one other 
approximate date which should be mentioned here. In Ecclus. 

25} 26 Ben-Sira says: ‘Against two nations doth my soul feel 

abhorrence, and (against) a third (which is) not a people: the 

inhabitante of Seir, and Philistia, and that foolish nation which 

dwell eth in Sichem.’ By the last is, of course, meant the 

Samaritans. The date of this book is approximately 200 B.c.; 

so that by this time the Samaritans had long been looked upon 
with contempt by the Jews. 

Not long after this we get more definite information about 
the Samaritans. During the Maccabaean revolt ‘a great host 
from Samaria’ joined the Syrian army under Apollonius to fight 
the Jews under Judas Maccabaeus, 166 b.c.; the Syrians and 
their Samaritan allies were badly defeated, and fled before 
Judas (i Macc. iii. 12-24). Somewhat later, under Jonathan’s 
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leadership, three districts or toparchies of Samaria were added 
to Jewish territory (i Macc. xi. 34); this was in 145 b.c.; and 
very soon after a fourth Samaritan toparchy came into posses- 
sion of the Jews (i Macc. xi. 57). The destruction of the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim by John Hyrcanus m 
128 B.c. has already been mentioned; this was followed up 
towards the end of his reign (he died in 104/103 b.c.) by the 


capture of the city of Samaria, probably about no b.c. or a 
little later; the province thus became incorporated in the Jewish 
State through the energy and state-craft of H>Tcanus. In 63 
B.C., after the fall of Jerusalem and the subjugation of the Jews 
by Pompey, the Samaritans regained their freedom under 
Roman suzerainty', their land forming part of the Roman pro- 


vince of Syria. 

In later da\-s, after the fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, the punish- 
ment meted out to the Jew's was shared by the Samaritans, no 
distinction being made bct\veen them by the Roman govern- 
ment; the laws against Jewish obser\ ances applied equally to 
the Samaritans; both suffered severe persecutions. 

With the subsequent liistory of the Samaritans we are not 


concerned here. 



Additional Note C 
THE ELEPHANTINE PAPYRI* 

E LEPHANTOn&j the ancient name of which was Yeb, is an island in 
the Nile in Upper Egypt, which lies opposite to Assouan (Syene, 
cp. Ezek. xxix. lo, xxx. 6). During 1907 and 1908 excavations were 
carried on here on the site of the ancient habitations by Rubensohn 
and Zucker on behalf of the Berlin ‘Papyruskommission’. The most 
important outcome of these excavations was the discovery of a large 
number of papyri written in Aramaic which had belonged to a Jewish 
military colony. The question as to when this Jewish colony was 
founded cannot be answered with certainty. On one of these papyri* 
it is stated: ‘Already in the days of the kings of Egypt our fathers had 
built that temple in the fortress of Yeb, and when Cambyses came 
into Egypt he found that temple built, and the temples of the gods 
of Egypt all of them they overthrew, but no one did any harm to 
that temple.’* Of this temple something will be said below, the 
present point is that reference is here made to Cambyses’ invasion 
and conquest of Egypt, which took place in 525 b.c., so that if at that 
time the temple of the Jewish community was already standing, the 
community must have been in existence for a considerable time 
previoiisly. But, further, in the Letter of Aristeas,* 13, an incidental 
note, evidently of historical value, occurs which mentions that ma ny 
Jews entered Egypt with ‘the Persian’ (i.e. Cambyses), and that 
others had at a still earlier time been sent out as auxiliaries to fight 
in the army of Psammeticus against ‘the king of the Ethiopians’. 
Whether the Psammeticus here referred to was the first or second of 
the name is uncertain; some understand by it the first, who reigned 
663—609 B.c.,* others, and probably with more justice, believe it to be 
Psammeticus II ( 593 ~ 5 ^^ for Herodotus records that this king 
waged war against the Ethiopians; it is near the Egyptian frontier, 
with EtWopia to the south, where Elephantine is situated. The 
supposition seeip, therefore, justified that Jewish mercenaries were 
employed by this king to fight against the Ethiopians, and that when 
me war was over they remained on in the service of the Egyptian 
fong as part of the garrison in the frontier fortress of Yeb; and, 
further, that the Jews who lived there during the fifth century were 

Ostraka aus finer judischen MilildrkotonU zu 
EUphant^ {1^1 ly, Ungnad, AramduiJu Papyrus aus EUphaniini (191 1); Meyer, Der 

(*912); Cowley, Jeixdsh Documents of the time of Ezra 

(*923). an English traiilation 

01 the most important of these papyri* 

* Sachau, Pap. i. 13, 14. 

* ^wley|s translation; this papyrus belongs to 408 b.c. 
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descendants of those original settlers, possibly augmented by Jews 
from Palestine' — belonging now, of course, to the Persian army. 
This would make Psammeticus II the original founder oi ilic colons ; 
and, as the Ethiopian campaign took place in the sixth year ol las 
reign,^ the actual year of the founding of the colony would be 587 
B.c. To this there is, however, an objection; not a fatal one, but still 
one that must be urged. The condition of affairs in Palestine 
towards the end of Zedekiah’s reign was such that the obtaining 
of Jewish recruits for Psammeticus’ Ethiopian campaign would have 
been, to say the least, a difficult matter. \Vith the certain knowledge 
that a Babylonian army would presently be invading the land, 
would it have been a time for Jewish soldiers to forsake their own 
land for the purpose of enlisting in the Egs-ptian army ? Moreover, 
was there really any need for Jewish recruits, seeing that Psammcticm 
was evidently able to obtain as many Greek mcrccnancs as he 


Apart from this, however, we believe that there is another ^y 
to account for the origin of this Jewish military colony, and one which 
would offer a more satisfactory explanation, as it seems to us, ol one 

or two other matters in connexion with the subject. 

That the colony had been in existence for some comiderablc Umc 

before Cambpes conquered Egypt in 525 B.c. “ 

this being so, how are we to account for the fact that the language 

Ta. colonist was A«n.alc, and no. Hebrew? The H^rew 
StrSn^, no. ye. evL in U.e fif* ; it is mte *a. dnnng die 

this a book which was assuredly meant for ^ 

real home of Aramaic was Mesopotamia, and, » 

■under die AssyTian Empire a very large ° occ'um^a more 

J original dtSs d u n”mr:l m asi when 

S; ffiey changed dtei; langua^-^ d.muh 
ffiough, shouw ^ A,-aic ■ 

bZeves dta. d.ey bmugh. i. waffi jh™ tSn of d.e 

ardent U far ftom con.an^g, hejays. ^ ^ e, 

I Cp. Jer. xliii, Xliv. » Herodotus, u. i6i. 

4 In the nberraschendes.* 
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IsraeUte kinKdom by Sargon in 723/722, the colonization of the land 
with forei^mirs, the destruction of the kingdom of Judah by ^ebuc a- 
drezzar i^ <^86 and the deportation of the ruhng classes of Judah, 
entirely altered the conditions of both people and language m the 

Hebrew increasingly assumed the character of ^ 

Newrtheless’, he continues, ‘Hebrew must stiU have been unde«tood 
by the people, for Ezra and Nehenuah and Haggai and Zechanah 
certainly wrote with the intention of being understood by Ae people. 
FoUowing the great trend of the time the Je^mh colonists on the 
Nubian frontier used Aramaic for all secular affairs, while they loyally 
retained the Hebrew proper names handed down by their Others. 
In the light of these linguistic-historical circumstances the further 
fact is to be explained that the writers of the Elephantin^-papyn 
describe themselves mostly as Aramaeans, only incidentally as Jeirt^. 

The language difficulty is not really solved here; ‘from this time 
onwards’ is somewhat indefinite; and Sachau clearly does not believe 
that Aramaic was the common language of the people even during 
the fifth century, let alone the sixth or seventh. The when and why 
Aramaic superseded Hebrew among the Elephantine colonists he 
explains by saying that they followed the general trend that was 
going on elsewhere; the possibility of this will not be denied; but 
they lived far fi*om the centres where this transition was taking place; 
and there is the obstinate fact that they were speaking Aramaic 
while their whilom compatriots were still speaking Hebrew, even 


at the end of the fifth century. 

We suggest, therefore, that the original colonists in Elephantine 
did not come firom Palestine, and were not brought into Egypt by 
Psammeticus, but that they were Israelites from Assyria and belonged 
to the second generation of the Israelite captives who were deported 
after the fall of Samaria, and settled down in Halah and Gozan, 
both provinces in Mesopotamia, and also ‘in the cities of the Medes’ 
(2 Kgs. xvii. 6), considerably further to the east. Those in the 
Mesopotamian provinces were in the midst of Aramaic-speaking 
people and would soon have become familiar with Aramaic, which 
they would have adopted in place of Hebrew. 

A number of these Aramaic-speaking Israelites, then, at a some- 
what later period, either voluntarily or by compulsion, joined the 
Assyrian armies in the reign of Ashur-bani-paP when he invaded 


* Op, city p, xxvii. 

* Gp, the quotation from the Letter of Aristeas 
that Jews entered Egypt with Cambyses; these Jews must have been descendants 
of the original Jewish exiles. 

3874.2 U 


quoted above, in which it is said 
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Eg^rptj conquered it, and occupied the land during the years 667 
B.c. omvards. Ass\Tian garrisons were estabhshed in different parts 
of the country.* Then, when in 663 B.c. Psammeticus I cleared out 
the Ass>Tian garrisons wth the help of Lydian mercenaries, some 
of the Israelites who had belonged to the Assyrian army remained 
in Eg>q)t and took service under Psammeticus. That they should 
have^ seized the opportunity of remaining a^vay from Assyria one 
can easily understand. Some settled in Yeb, and others probably 
enough in other locahties (cp. Jer. xHv. i). That in course of time 
thev were joined by others of their o^\^l race from Palestine may well 
have been the case. But the language of the coloimts remained what 

it had been from the beginning, namely Ara^c. 

If, now, this suggestion regarding the origm of the Yeb ™taiy 

colony be accepted, there are some points in connexion \\ith the 

colonists ^v•hich receive greater significance. r r 

First and foremost, there is the language question; this, so far from 

occasioning surprise, is seen to be just what one would expect. It 

would also account for the Assyrian, or Babyloman names of some 

of the daglin or detachments, which occur here and there in the 

pap>Ti. It explains also why the colonists mually speak of Aem- 

sclls as Aramaeans, and only incidentally as Je^vs If, as ^ P^obabk. 

some Jews from Palestine joined them in cou^e of t^e, that would 

fnr the few cases in which the term Tehudi (Jew) is used m 


’’Sprains, fimher, why. when C^h^ 

^ouirhave refrained from doing any harm to the Jet^ temple 
in Yeb • for Cambyses would have recognized, or have had explmned 
to him! that these colonists were not Egyptians, but 4 e descendants 
of Aramaeans who had belonged to what of 

dieir temple, the — m 

not, we venture to think, an ^“^fticus ,™uld 

colonists had fought for Assyna agan^t 
hfirHlv have trusted them 2 


him. To this 


ecognized by Psammeticus 
..eeJKir. thfv pxnlained 


. There are special STr. Hist. iii. 114)- . 

the Nubian frontier, i.e. my s In a private communicatioii. 

» Sachau, Pap. i- I 3 > * 4 - 
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to him that their real home was Samaria. Acre have been no 

reason to distrust them. But another objection that Dr. Cowley 
raises against this theory here advocated is that the colonists never 

use the name of Israel in reference to Aemselves; 

of Aemselves as IsraeUtes if they came from the northern 
kingdom. Nevertheless, while we frankly acknowledge that we are 
at f loss so far as this point is concerned, when all the factors arc 
considered the suggestion put forth above explains various things 
which are difficult to account for on any other hypothesis. 

The papyri discovered were sbcty-two in number, apart frona some 
fragments: they all belong to the fifth century b.c., their dates falling 
beSveen 494 and 400. They were aU written by Jews, some of whose 
names are familiar to us from the Old Testament, e.g., Hosca, 
Azariah, Zephaniah, Jonathan, Coniah, Zechariah, Nathan, Isaiah, 
and many others.* The contents of the papyri show them to have 
been for the most part business documents, contracts for loans, 
conveying of property, and so forth. The most interesting is one 
written in the year 408 b,c. and addressed to Bigvai (=Bagoas), the 
governor of Judaea; it tells of how, two years previously, Egyptian 
priests, with the connivance of the governor, destroyed the temple 
of the Jews; they were assisted in this by the commander of the 
garrison, the governor’s son: ‘They entered the temple, they destroyed 
it to the ground, and the pillars of stone which were there they broke. 
Also it happened, five gate-ways of stone, built with hewn blocks 
of stone, which were in that temple, they destroyed . . . and the roof 
of cedar wood, all of it, with the rest of the furniture and other things 
which were there, all of it they burnt with fire; and the basons of 
gold and silver, and everything that was in that temple, all of it, 
they took and made their own.’* The reason why this was done was 
the annoyance felt by the Egyptian priests and people at the presence 
of a sanctuary in their midst representing an alien faith. The 
Egyptians had become at this time more exclusive; they looked upon 
all aliens as ‘unclean’. A worship in which their gods were not 
recognized was easily calculated to engender bitterness.* In con- 
sequence of this outrage a letter was sent to Bagoas ‘and to Johanan 
the High-priest and his colleagues the priests who are in Jerusalem, 
and to Ostanes the brother of ’Anani, and the nobles of the Jews’ 
(18, 19). No notice was taken of this letter; hence the second appeal 
contained in this papyrus, the concluding part of which is so full 


* See further, Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, pp. xv, xvi. 

® The names Delaiah and Shelemiah (see below) occur respectively in Jcr. 
Kxxvi. 12 and xxxvii. 3. 

* Sachau, Pap. i. 9-13; Cowley’s translation. 

* See further Meyer, op. Ht., pp. 75-81, where the subject is dealt with more fully. 
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of interesting points that it is well worth giving in full:* ‘Now your 
servants Yedoniah and his cxiUeagues and the Jews, all of th^ 
inhabitants of Yeb, say as follows,— If it seem good to your lordship, 
take thought for that temple to build it, since they do not allow us to 
build it. Look upon your well-wishers and friends who are here in 
Egypt, (and) let a letter be sent from you to them concerning the 
temple of the God Yahu, to build it in the fortress of Yeb as it was 
built before, and they shall offer the meal-offering and incense and 
sacrifice on the altar of the God Yahu on your behalf, and we uiU 
pray for you at aU times, we, our wives, our children, and the Jcm-s, 
dl who are here, if you do so that this temple be re-built, and it shall 
be a merit to you before Yahu the God of Heaven more than a 
who offers to him sacrifice and burnt-offerings worth as much ^ the 
sum of a thousand talents. As to gold, about this we have sent (and) 
given instructions. Also the whole matter we have set for Am a letter 
in. our names to Delaiah and Shelemiah Ae sons of Sanballat, 
governor of Samaria. Also of aU this which ^vas done to us Arsames 
knew nothing. On Ae twentieA of Marcheshwan, Ae seventeenA 

year of Darius^ the king, ^ • iri, 

^ A preliminary question immediately suggests itself here as^ to why 

this appeal is made to the governors of Judaea and Samana, w y 

le^ in to far distant spot to build, or permit to be budt, th, 
destroyed temple? The answer perhaps is that what the Yah Je v 
really wanted was that the two governor m Palesnne s^odd m ^ 

::^;,: w2rctually rebuilt is unce^; but a thW p^-“ 
with the same subiect, gives the impression that to was so. 


The existence of a Je\sTsh temple 
ter Ae Josianic reform m 621 b 


centralization of worsnip 

mvio V#>L Tews mav well 


Terusalem, raises an mteresnng . 

ive been ignorant of these far-reaching >*“8“ ‘ 

;r. m ±00 B.G, clearly 


’ 22-30, Cowley’s translation. he was absent at the time of the 

in thb papyrus. 

3 Darius II, 424-405 B-C. governors of Samaria 

♦ Another papNTUs (Sacnau, rap. i} 
and >dt a, in iheir reply, bid ihr Jcus apph to Arsamrs. 

Cowley. Aramaic Papyri, p. 1 1 1. 
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letter, as we ha 4 seen, so that it is easy to understand why Johanan 

the Jerusalem High-priest made no protot. 

From a reUgious point of view, m other respects, thrae Je^ ot 

Elephantine were a curious mixture. They worshipped the 

God under the name of Yahu, or Yahc^Ae 
uncertain— who is obviously the same as Yahweh; but ^bere are 
other gods whom they also worship, Ishumbethel, and Ai^thbethel 
Herembethel and ‘Anathyahu; Bethel was the name of a Canaamte 
Rod (Gen. xxxi. 13), whose worship must have been practised by 
the original settlers when they came from Palestine. The name 
'Anathyahu is particularly strange because 'Anath was a fem^e 
deity, and the combination of her name with Yahu shows that she 

was regarded as the spouse of Yahu. ^ ^ 

Further, they had a developed sacrificial system, as the mention 

of a variety of sacrifices shows, and a priesthood ; they also kept the 

Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread; detafis are not given, 

but these feasts are mentioned by name. And another interesting 

point is that women take a part in worship as they apparently did 

also in Palestine at this time (cp. Neh. viii. 2, 3) ; it became very 

different in later post-exilic times. . 1 i-r 

For further details regarding both the religious and social life 

of the Elephantine Jews the literature referred to above should be 
consulted.* 


* For the religion see cspcciaDy Meyer, op, cii,, pp. $3-6^, 



Chapter XII 

THE RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS DURING THE PERSIAN PERIOD 

T he attempt must now be made to describe and picture 
the state of the Jewish people during the Peraan period 
08-330 B.c.) as a whole. This is not easy owing to the 
exiguous data; our conclusions wiU necessarily be largely based 
on inference, and the imagination must to ^me ^ent be 
brought into play; but in the circumstances this can hardly be 

avoided. . . , ^ •• j 

Some details have, it is true, been given m chapters and 

X 5 but our endeavour will now be to offer a further ^d more 

general account of how the Jews fared during this period. 

I. RELIGION 

It was a period which, upon the whole, was favourable for 
the Jews; the peace and quietude which, for the 

se Jes to religious thought and practice; of this they took full 

^^T^^^velopment of the Law and all that this mvolved has 

htln referred to above; that this development proceeded dm- 

ing did 

Sercct:"ofEz^a continue his work 

mW. -d. as a 

“T’ :s5ri 

aulori^, tre left entirely free by 

areir people accord!^ .0 ti.^^ Zse para! 

and the foUowed the dictates of their 

S that appertained to Uvlng according to 
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perio*. . . . There is litUe doubt that at least from *' 

Tews in Palestine was looked upon as one more of thwe sacred com- 
munities, centred in a temple, and supported by its surrounding 
land— which belonged, theoretically, to the god, i.e. to Yahweh. 
The ‘clerical form of local organization was carefully fostered by 
the Persians. Details of fiscal, judicial, and religious admimstraUon 
were left to the high priests, who were responsible for law and order 
within their own territory, and for the regular payment of the 

tribute exacted by the Empire (i.e. by the ‘Great ^g . who 

its exaltcd power) through the provincial satrap or 


governor/* 

Together with the ardent attention given to the study and 
inculcation of the Law for the guidance of the people in their 
everyday Ufe the still higher requirements of worship were met. 
The elaboration of the Temple services continued, though, as 
the Chronicler shows, it was not until towards the end of our 
period that the Temple cult began to become imposing. 

Further, it is in the highest degree probable that something 
corresponding to the later synagogal worship was also develop- 
ing. On this latter we have, it is true, no direct evidence; but 
the need of some form of worship during the Exile to take the 
place of the Temple services compels us to assume that the 
germs of what later became the liturgy of the synagogue was 
already in existence at that time; and if this was so, the returned 
exiles would not have abandoned that to which they had 


become accustomed; and this, in spite of the Temple services. 


a form of worship which was new to them.* The small communi- 
ties which in course of time arose in the surrounding country 


would need places of worship of their own; and, as sacrifices 
could be offered only in the central sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
the form of worship would be modelled on what had originally 
been introduced by the returned exiles. 

Thus, religious activity during the Persian period centred on 
the development of the Law, the worship of the Temple, and 
the services in the local houses of prayer. But there was another 
element in the religious sphere which was likewdse of great 


* Grant, The Economic Background of the Gospcb, pp. 20 f. (1926). 

* See Causse, Les Disperses <risTaely pp. 73 ff. (1929), who combats the view of 
M.TFriedlandcr {Syttagoge und Kirche in ihren Anfdngen, pp. 53 ff. [1908]), and Bousset 
{Die Religion des JuderUums^ pp. 108, 171 ff. [1926]), that the synagogue was 
unknown in Palestine until Maccabaean times. See also what has been said 
above, chap, x, § 4. 
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importance, and which cannot have been ^\'ithout some effect 

upon the people as a whole. ^ ^ 

This is not the place to deal in any detail ^\ath the subject 

of Persian eschatology and its influence upon the Jews,i but it 
is certain that Jewish eschatology was saturated with Persian 
elements. Prominent among these was the idea of the final 
w^orld-iudgement, which Je\vish eschatologists adapted and 
applied to the overthrow of the Gentiles at the Messiah s 
advent But connected wth this world-judgement was the 
teaching that it would be immediately preceded by tum^ts 
and wars among the nations. Now the unrest in the world of 
their surroundings aroused the expectation of J^h apoca- 
Ivptists regarding the near approach, as they behexed, of the 
e^d of the present age. One has but to re c^ the conquests of 
Darius I and of Xerxes I, and the risings foUowmg upon the 
murder of the latter, as well as the revolts dming the rei^ of 
Xerxes II, Darius II, Artaxerxes II, and Art^erxes III, to 

realize the constant unrest that was prevalent. Tins wash eheved 
by the Jewish Seers to herald the near approach of the Messiamc 
aL. How this affected the bulk of the people we have no means 
r 1 * fT* Irnt it cannot be doubted that eschatological 

?eactorcLiderably influenced them, and if the beflef in the 

■n th/thines of every day w'ould have w'aned, and during such 
times of rehgious excitement the ordinary social and economic 

a:i;?"duting tM., penod, which among^^e 

Jews was always closely M u™avourabk 

r^d- ^etutbot is whethee 
and conditions of the ttae for 

Baa.uia roO d.oO should conceptions among the Hebr^ 

t' J. - ~ ” 

Sodcrblom. Darmesteter. and Bdklcn. 
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the days of Haggai and Zechariah, nor in those of Nehemiah 
and later of Ezra, judging from the sparse details we have 
do we receive the impression that there was hkely to be rnu 
literary activity; and the scribes, to whom we might look tor 
such itivity, were too much occupied with the study ajad 
elaboration of the Law. On the other hand, it is unthinkable 
that any period in the history of such a nation ^ the Jewish 
could be entirely barren of the utterances and writings of seer, 
preacher, or teacher. Apocalyptic writers, of whose works 
not much more than fragments have come down to us, there 
certainly were; with the development of the Temple worship 
it is impossible to believe that no psalmists existed; and the 
study of the Law must obviously have produced some of the 
later parts of the Pentateuch. In addition to this there is 
much reason to believe that wisdom writers were active,* and 
most critics hold that Prov. i-ix was the product of the Greek 
period, in which case the thought-movement which gives rise 

to it will belong to the late Persian period. 

What has been said, then, suggests that so far as religion was 
concerned, the Jews, during the Persian period, ^d more 
especially during the later part thereof, were being instructed 
in the tenets of Judaism by conscientious teachers. That the 
teachers could not be compared with the prophets and seers 
of earlier times goes without saying, but then it was a day of 
small things. The time was soon to come when there would 
be a great testing, and the fact that, in spite of all, Judaism 
survived is an eloquent testimony to the religious teachers of 
the Persian period. 

2. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

It is clear enough from Hag. i. 6, 9-1 1, ii. 19, that the first 
company of the returned exiles suffered, in common with their 
compatriots in Palestine, grievous hardships. Drought had 
ruined the yield of field and vineyard, and there was an 
insufficiency of food. The poverty of both the people of the 
land and the newly arrived exiles made it impossible for them to 
renovate the dilapidated temple; it was only with the help of 
gifts from their brethren in Babylon (cp. Zech. vi. 9-1 5, Ezra 
ii. 68, 69) that they were able, after a considerable time, to 
complete this work. 

* Sec the present writer’s 77 ^ (Westminster Com., p.xxvi [1929]). 
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These adverse conditions will not have continued indenmtcly; 
but even when brighter times came the circumscribed ^ea in 
which the Jews lived would have made real prosperity im- 
possible. If we may judge from Neh. xii. 28, 29, their temtoiy* 
comprised no more than Jerusalem and the countiy' immediately 
surrounding the city. They were cut off from the coast ^d 
the great trade routes by Phoenician settlements so that 
opportunities for commerce were almost whoUy excluded. On 
the south of Judaea the Edomites encroached more ^d rnore; 
on the east of Jordan the country was m possesion of the 
Moabites and Ammonites. The Jel^•s were therefore, shut m 
on the west, south, and east. Only tow^ds the north was th^e 

£ was hindered by Ezra. The whole of Je^^ash ernto^ 
cannot have comprised an area of more th^ tiventy to t^ 
nules length and breadth, and much of this was unfitted for 

hardly be doubted that life was uneventful ^d 
uninspinng, rrc tlif* were forced into a state 

seem at times to have been other J^^dte 

u“etlS-JoSjoshua about ie High-priesthood,. 

Ser, excusable, as »ay ba J»saala» «baa Joto 

Q .59 B.c.) had a general n^ed ^ ^ Bagoas was the Persia 

High-priest. From the P 5? parius II ( 423-404 b-C-). B^d that Joto 

goJer^or of Judaea dunng e\-as a general named 

las High-priest at its suceessful campaign agamst E^t 

rpaode rdtoed „ U>ok pUcr m a.. 

Artaxerses II. 
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The outrage may have been an isolated one, but it shows, 
at any rate, a somewhat precarious state of affairs for the 
Jews if they were liable to be robbed in this way; the extra 
tribute was laid upon them for seven years. The money was 
taken from the public treasury, and individuals may have 
suffered only indirectly, nevertheless there cannot have been 
much wealth in the country yet, and any loss would have 

been felt. 

From another point of view the episode reveak a somewhat 
unhappy state of affairs; the quarrel between the two brothers 
for the High-priesthood, owing to which Joshua was killed by 
John in the Temple, is a very ominous sign of the deplorably 
low conception entertained regarding the sacred office by both 
brothers; by Joshua, who designed with the help of Bagoas to 
oust his brother; by John, who was not afraid to commit 
murder in the very sanctuary though fill i n g the office of High- 
priest. Reading between the lines the surmise is justified that 
the episode witnesses to a strife of parties headed respectively by 
the two brothers. 

A brighter sidelight is thrown upon the condition of things 
during this later part of the Persian period by the fact that there 
are grounds for believing that missionary enterprise was under- 
taken for the propagation of Judaism, and that possibly even 
some extension of territory took place.* It is, however, necessary 
to guard against assuming too much here. Causse has shown 
that though there may be some truth in this, both the acquired 
territory and the missionary activity, so far as the Jews of 
Palestine were concerned, must have been of very moderate 
proportions.^ His contention is borne out by the significant 
fact that the excavations on ancient sites in Judaea show a 
distinct break in archaeological ‘finds’ during the fifth and 
fourth centuries; but this is not the case on sites which were 
inhabited by non-Jewish people, e.g. the Phoenician settle- 
ments in Askalon, Tell el-Hesy, and Tell Sandahannah.^ This 
does not support the idea of any considerable expansion of 
Jewish territory during these centuries. 

Reference has been made above^ to the wars waged by the 

* WcUhauscn, Israeiitische tmdjudisiJu GeschichU, pp. 202-6 (1901); Kittel, op, cii,, 
iii. 677 ff. » Op, ciLj pp. 34-8. 

® Thomsen, Paldslina tmd seim Kultur in Jtmf Jakttamtndm^ pp. 88 ff. (iQBi). 

^ See pp, 66, 70. 
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Persians at various times; it was especially the struggles between 
Persia and Egypt which would have affected the Jews; for it 
was not only that they would have been compelled to join 
the Persian armies, there was also the further fact that the 
passage of these armies through their country would entail 
much hardship upon the inhabitants; supplies of all Hnds 
would be ne^ed, and foraging parties scouring the land 
would gather what they could. Even though the line of march 
lay some distance away, and even though the walls of Jeru- 
salem may have defied armed bands seeking provisions, the 
country round was open, and there were no means of resisting 
those whom necessity forced to lay hands on what they could. 
It is not difficult to picture the plight of the Jews during such 
episodes, suffering, as they must have done, long after fiom ffie 
effects of such raids. Towards the end of our period, duimg 
the reign of Artaxerxes III Ochus, there was the deportation 
to Hyrcania and Babylonia;* what the numbers of the deported 
were is not known, but to a small community, such as the Jews 
still were, the loss of able-bodied men cannot have been without 
detriment. It must also have been a serious blow to them to 
have witnessed the destruction of one of their few important 

cities, such as Jericho. ^ , « • *4 

The evidence shows us, then, that dunng the Persian pOTOd 

while, upon the whole, the people had little to complain of 

from their rulers, drcumstances constantly arose which entaded 

hardship. There was but Uttle wealth, and economic condition 

left much to be desired. In the religious sphere they proyer^, 

but in other respects their condition, if tranquil, was for the 


part uneventful 


above. 
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Chapter XIII 

THE INFLUENCE OF HELLENISM UPON THE JEWS 


SUMMARY 

[The nationalistic and imiversalisdc attitudes of mind among the 
Jews during the Greek period resisted or welcomed, respectively, 
the influence of Hellenic thought and culture; but it could not be 
wholly resisted even by the nationalists. Greek influences upon the 
Jews were exercised primarily and more potently upon those living 
away fix>m Palestine; but in the political and sod^ spheres many 
cities in Palestine became wholly Greek in population and govern- 
ment, thus influencing neighbouring cities, while even in many 
dties which were preponderandy Jewish Greek customs prevailed. 

In the domain of literature we have first and foremost the Septua- 

gint; outside the Greek Canon there were various important Jewish 

works written in Greek. So far as the Jewish religion was concerned 

the fundamental tenets of Judaism remained entirely uninfluenced; 

but, espedally among the Jews of the Dispersion, Greek thought 

profoimdly afiected the religious oudook of the Jews in various 
direcdons.] 


T he profbui 
culture had 


left the Jews untouched; and this in spite of the fact that there 
was much in Jewish tradition, thought, and custom, which 
would in the nature of the case offer opposition to such influence. 
On the other hand, it must be recognized that the universalistic 
tendency which was characteristic of some of the best thought in 
Israel was a factor which could not have failed to present 
a sympathetic attitude to a great deal that HeUenism* offered. 
It be seen from the works of Hecataeus of Abdera [he 
hved about 290 b.c.) quoted by Reinach* that the Jews came 
under this influence very early in the Greek period. He says : 
Under the rule of nations during later times, namely, of the 
^raans and Macedonians ... the Jews greatly modified the 
traditions of their facers’. The two mental types, that which 

^ fradition with its time-honoured memories, and that 

which welcom^ new thought, were, as we know, both to be 

the Jews; but the sequel was to show that, lacking 
e great Greek pnnciple of observing the sense of proportion, 

during ‘’f the three centuri J 

CivUiition, p. 2 homeland- (Tam. HelUnistic 

Op, cU.f pp. ig f. 
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tlie Jewish nation as a whole held to tradition, and in the main 
(though not wholly, as will be seen) refused the wider outlook 
which Hellenistic thought invited. 


I. GREEK INFLUENCE IN THE SOCIAL AND 

POLITICAL SPHERES 


The conquests of Alexander paved the way for the march of 
Hellenism which followed in his wake. Close upon the soldiers 
followed the merchants; and very soon Greek colonists arrived 
to settle down permanently in the newly conquered lands; and 
when once colonies of Greek-speaking people were founded 
they acted as centres from which Hellenism was disseminated. 
After the downfall of the Persian empire many Jews emigrated 
from Persia to the west, and settled down in these Greek centres 


of civilization; and there is evidence to show that before very 

long communities of Jews were to be found in almost every part 

of the civilized world.* This direct contact with Greek-speaking 

peoples, Greek religion, thought, culture, customs, &c., could 

not fail to affect the Jews in a variety of ways. At the same time, 

it K to be noted that the liberty, characteristic of the Greek 

rigime, permitted communities of different reh'gions in one and 

the same city to exercise their religious rites without let or 

I^drance. It followed, therefore, that Jewish communities 

hving in Greek cities had full liberty in all that concerned 

rehgious practice. The taste for commerce which the Jews had 

imbibed, as we have seen in Babylonia during the Exile,^ had 

much to do with their flocking to mercantile centres; and as 

such centres were predominantly on the coast we find that 

cities on the seaboard were much affected by Jews. The most 

importmt of such centres was Alexandria. Long before the 

time of ^^ander Jewish settlements had, as we know, been 

founded in Eppt; but the Jews of Egypt were specially attracted 

Alexandna because of the privileges accorded to them 

Important evidence in regard to this, though belonging to 

later Hmes is an edict of Tiberius in which earlier conditions 
are referred to, quoted by Josephus \ ^ 

h of Alcxa-dria. called AUxandrians, 

. e J^o'-'ohabitanls in the earUejt times with the AlexanI 

Sec above, p. .59; «> that Josephus' 
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drians, and have obtained from their kings equal pri\’ileges with 
them, as is evident from the public records that are in their possession, 
and the edicts themselves; and that after Alexandria had been 
subjected to our empire by Augustus, their rights and privileges 
have been preserved by those presidents who have at different times 
been sent thither; and that no dispute had been raised about those 
rights and privileges. ... I wiU, therefore, that the nation of the Jews 
be not deprived of their rights and privileges . . . but that Acse 
rights and privileges which they formerly enjoyed be preserved 
to them.’ 

^ _ ^ ean that the Jews of Alexandria 

enjoyed the full rights of citizenship is conclusively shown by 
Tam; ‘this was always impossible’, he says, ‘for full citizenship, 
i.e. participation in government and legal administration, 
entailed worship of the city gods, which to a Jew meant apostasy. 

. . . Josephus is sometimes untrustworthy over Hellenistic 
matters . . . but in this case, though his terminology is confused, 

I rather doubt if he meant to claim full citizenship for the 
Je\vs. . . .’^ As he remarks elsewhere, the Jews in these Hellenic 
cities formed a politeuma, or corporation, ‘which made them 
quasi-autonomous “settlers” . . Elsewhere Josephus says that 
the Jews of Alexandria had ‘a particular place, that they might 
h\ e without being polluted (by the Gentiles), and were thereby 
not so much intemuxed with foreigners as before’ ;3 this was 
done by the successors of Alexander.'* On the other hand, Philo 
says that the JeNVS lived in all parts of the city in his day.s 
While Alexandria was by far the most important Jewish centre 
outside Palestine, there were many other Jewish settlements 
in Eg^-pt; and when Philo says that there were in his day a 
miUion Jew's dwelling in every' part of Egypt from Ubya to the 

he sas-s that the Jrvv-s were not traders {Contra Ap. i. 60) ; see, moreover, Ecd“- 
xrvi. 29— Jcrsii. 3, which is quite conclusive; in spite of th^ almost exclu^^ 
airricultural pursuits in earlier dap, many Jew^ undoubtedly were ^eis 

emplo^ as tax-coUcctors, but seldom did banking or money-lendi^ and hardly 
ever (xcur as traders’ (./>. ri/., p- . 88 , cp. p. 229) i “ more cspecia^ m rrfe^a 

to Egs-pt, and so far as the a^-allable e^■idence of the papyn « concerned *e sat^ 
ment ' is unquestionably justified; but in view of the in 

in Egypt) we are impeUed to believe that there were Jev^ish traders 

in v-arious parts of the world. . 

‘ op. hi., p. 192 ; also Edw>Ti Bc%'an in a private commumcauon. 

^ royJ (.lace. •/.FWhia 
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Ethiopian frontier,’' it is obvious that such centres must have 
existed centuries before his time for the Jewish inhabitants to 
have reached this number. 

But it was not only in the Egyptian Dispersion that conditions 
were such as to expose the Jews to Greek influences. During the 
century which followed the time of Alexander there was much 
which helped to further the Hellenization of the Jews in Syria 
and Palestine. The policy of the Ptolemys towards the Jews was, 
upon the whole, favourable to this process. The Jews were 
placed upon the same footing as their co-religionists in Egypt; 
they were permitted perfect freedom in the exercise of their 
religion and of their religious customs; their loyalty was such 
that they not infrequently formed the garrison of the royal 
fortresses; and the presence of Jewish soldiers in the Ptolemaic 
armies, of which there is evidence, points to the reliance placed 
on them. Favourable treatment was also accorded to the Jews 
by Seleucus in the northern parts of Syria. Such treatment 
would natmrally incline the Jews favourably towards their 
rulers; and this was a not unimportant factor in the new con- 
ditions by means of which Greek thought and culture were 
exercising their influence upon them. Above all, the absence of 
persecution had an immense effect in permitting the influx of 
the Greek spirit into Jewish minds; whereas, as the later history 

shows, religious persecution had just the opposite effect to that 
intended. 

Then, again, it was the policy of the Egyptian kings to foster 
intercourse between their Hellenic and Asiatic subjects; a 
notable example of the way in which this was done was by 
planting Greek settlements in Palestine; in this they had the 
precedent of Alexander to go upon, for he had settled Mace- 
donians in Samaria.2 Thus, one result of this was the rise of a 
number of new Greek cities3 in Palestine; the Greeks and 
Macedonians who consequently became settlers there con- 
stituted before long a numerous and influential element in the 
population; in many cases a city which had been largely Jewish 
became to a great extent, in some cases predominantly, Greek* 
mch were, for example, Raphia, Gaza, Ascalon, Azotus! 
Caesarea, Ptolemais, and others. This was not confined to 


3 £" . * Eusebius, Chronicon (ed. Schoenc), u 114 

For a very interesting and informing account of the Greek cities^ in gentra) 
see Tam, op. at., pp. 73-1 16, 129 flF. general 
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western Palestine; many cities in eastern Palestine became 
similcirly centres of Greek influence. Invariably in these cases 
the government of the city was framed on the Greek model, i.e. 
the annually elected representatives of the people forming the 
Bouli, the ‘council’, or the governing body. A number of the 
cities in which Greek colonists had settled do\vn inscribed their 
‘autonomy’ on their coins; this was, of course, only in reference 
to their local affairs; but not all Greek cities in the realms of 
Hellenistic kings had the right of coining money; a community 
might have the power of internal self-government on Greek 
lines wthout being allowed the right of coinage. 

This independent organization of large municipal communi- 
ties made a ver)' great difference to the politiczd life of Palestine. 
It is true, as Schiirer has pointed out, that this was no novelty 
in Palestine, where from of old the large towns of the Philistine 
and Phoenician coasts had formed centres of pohtical Ufe. 
The influence of Hellenism marks, however, a turning-point in 
this respect, as in others; for, on the one hand, it transformed 
the existing communities fundamentally, while, on the other, it 
foimded numerous new ones and made the municipal communi- 
ties in general the basis of the political organization of the country in a 
far more thorough manner than before. ^Vherever Hellenism 
penetrated, and especially on the Philistine coast and the east- 
ern boundaries of Palestine beyond Jordan, the country districts 
were grouped around single large cities as their pohtical 
centres. Each of such communities formed a comparatively 
independent whole, managing its owm internal affairs; its de- 
pendence upon the rulers, whether of Egv-pt or, later, of Syria, 
consisted only in the recognition of their mihtary supremacy, 
the pa\ment of taxes, and certain other performances. At 

the head of such a Hellenistically organized community was a 

of several hundred members.’' It cannot be 


doubted that the organization on Greek models ot tne local 
government of Jewish cities must have brought a new mental 

outlook to the Jews. ^ ^ j-j * 

Although, as wa have seen, the Jew^s of Greek cities did not 
eniov the rights of citizenship, and could not, therefore, as a 
body — whatever may have been the case with indi\iduals who 
had renounced their rehgion— take an active part m the 
gON-emment, nevertheless, as a corporation {poltieuma) fomung 

* Schurcr, op. cit., ii, p. 95- 
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part of the population of the city, they must have been impre^ed 
by the fact that they belonged to a community much larger than 
their own body, and thus a wider outlook and a deeper insight 
into the world of their surroundings would have been engen- 

A potent means of commending Hellenism, especially to 
young Jewish manhood, was the gymnasium. Nothing could 
appeal more to young men than this ancient equivalent to 
modem sport; and the contact with Greek youths in the games 
and contests of the gymnasium had probably as much to do 
with alienating young Jew's from their traditional way of 
envisaging things as anything else. 

‘The g>Tnnasiums’, says Dr. Edwyn Bevan, ‘were as much of 
the essence of a Greek state as the political assemblies; they expressed 
fundamental tendencies of the Greek nund — its craving for harmoni- 
ous beauty of form, its delight in the body, its unabashed frankness 
with regard to everything natural. . . . The gymnasiums also served 
other by-ends besides the one of bodily training; they were tlie social 
centres in which the life of a Greek youth got those interests which 
go with companionship, the spur of common ambitions, and espnt 
de corps. From the days of Alexander and his successors we find as a 
regular institution in Greek cities guilds of young men, called 
epheboi, attached to the gymnasiums and organized imder state 
control. A yoimg man might remain in the ranks of the epheboi for 
a year. He wore a distinctive uniform, some variety of that Greek 
country dress — the dress worn for himting, riding, travelling — 
which consisted of broad-brimmed hat, chlamys brooched about the 
shoulders, and high-laced boots. ... In state processions the body of 
epheboi, wearing sometimes even crowns of gold, formed a brilliant 
cluster in the spectacle.’* 

2 . GREEK INFLUENCE IN THE SPHERE OF LITERATURE 

We have referred so far to the influence of Hellenism in the 
social and political spheres. Something must be said next about 
this influence on the literature of the Jews. Thisis to be observed 
in two ways: in form and content. With the spread of the Greek 
language much Jewish literature came to be written in Greek 
instead of in Hebrew; while with the spread of the Greek 
language there ran concurrently the spread of Greek thought 
and ideas. 

So far as the Hebrew Old Testament is concerned the former 

’ JgnmUm wuUr the Higk-pnests^ p. 35 (1904). 
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of these does not, of course, come into consideration, excepting 
in the case of a few isolated Greek words in the book of Daniel 
which appear in an Aramaized form,^ But the influence of 
Greek thought is held by many scholars to be discernible in 
Ecclesiastes. This is not the place to go into the details of the 
subject; it must suffice to say that while the possibihty must be 
recognized of the %vriter ha\dng possessed a smattering of some 
items of Greek philosophy, no real influence of Greek thought 
occurs in the book.^ 

It is different when we pass to Jewish literature other than 
the Hebrew Old Testament. From the middle of the third 
century^ b.c. to about a.d. lOO a great mass of Jewish Hellenistic 
literature came into being. First and foremost, the Septuagint. 
Tn the study of Hellenistic civilization’, sa->^ Deissmann, ‘i.e. the 
chihzation of the Hellenistic world of the Mediterranean in the 
post- Alexandrian and Imperial ages, a study which has developed 
so enormously during the last twenty or thirty years, it will be 
more and more clearly recognized that amid the vast mass of 
witnesses to that chilization the Greek Bible (Old and New' 
Testaments) is the chief.’^ In this case it is the outward form 
which witnesses to Greek influence; for w'hile it is held by many, 
and no doubt rightly, that in a number of instances a superficial 
knowledge of some points of Greek philosophy may be discenied, 
nobody would maintain that in the contents of the Greek Bible 
as a whole any serious marks of Greek influence are to be found. 
But one exception to this general rule does ei^t, namely, the 
Book of Wisdoms there can be no doubt that in this book the 
writer has to some extent been influenced by Greek thought; by 
some %vriters this has been greatly exaggerated; but we may 
with confidence accept Goodrick’s sober estimate that the 
w^riter’s philosophy is that of the market-place, or at least of Ae 
lecture-room. It is with the rhetorical philosophers only that 
he is concerned. Of exact writers like Aristotle he knows 
nothing What Wisdom knew of Aristotle came through 

Stoic teaching.’'^ ^ i • 

Books which show markedly the influence of the GreA spmt 

are outside of the Greek Canon. Thus, in the thrrd book of the 

T TA c « Tn Tc;* thcv arc names of musical instruments. 

* Fo^a conebe but very sane dbcussion on the subject see Odebeig, Qo <ae 

pp. 89 f. (1929b . , Ok 

3 TJu Philology of th Crah BibU, p. 15 (190S). 

« The Book of Wisdom^ p. 410 (^ 913 )* 
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Sibylline Oracles the writer has clothed his work m a Greek dress 
in order to commend Judaism to the Gre^ world. In some 
of the Apocalyptic books Greek thought is sometimes to be 
discerned. Another example is the fourth book of Maccabees, the 
writer of which seeks to commend Greek philosophy which, he 
maintains, is embodied in the Mosaic Law; ‘the avowed theme 
is the combination of Greek philosophy with Jewish rehgious 
beliefs ... the language of Stoicism is frequently used— the 
four virtues, and technical terms such as Reason, the Fusions, 
&c.’ * Then, too, there are the writings of Philo; of him it must 
suffice to say that no Jew was so immersed in the spirit of Greek 
wisdom, nor did more to try to harmonize Greek and Hebrew 
thought.^ Lastly, mention should be made of the large number 
of Hebraized Greek words which were incorporated in the 
language of the Jews— this is abundantly seen in the Mishnah ; 
it is a further indication of Greek influence. 


3. GREEK INFLUENCE IN THE SPHERE OF RELIGION 

A few words must be said about this, for, as will be seen later , 
it greatly afiected the history of the Jews during the second 
century b.c. It is probable that, indirectly, the shows and 
processions associated with the annual Greek religious festivals 
afiected many Jews in an adverse manner; just as many of their 
forefathers in exile had been attracted by Babylonian religious 
displays, so, there is reason to believe, the spectacular element 
of Greek ritual also made its appeal, thereby loosening the ties 
which bound the Jewish youth to their traditional faith. 

But while individual Jews, and doubtless many of them, were 
drawn away from the faith of their fathers, it is certain that so 
far as the fundamental teruts of Judaism itself were concerned 
Greek thought was unable to modify them. On the other hand, 
there were various beliefs which in course of time had been 
assimilated, and these were no doubt due to extraneous influ- 
ences, of which Greek was one. WeUhausen remarks that ‘in no 
period was Judaism so fruitful as in this. It was, like Islam, of 
complex appezirance, full of antinomies, receptive like all that is 
li\'ing, unsystematic, only to be understood in its historical 

* Emmet, TThe Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees ^ p. xiv (1918). 

* For an admirable account of the entire body of Jewish-Hellcnistic literature, 
see Otto Stahlin, Die hellemstisch-judiscke LitUratur (1921); Edwyn Bevan, in a 
private communication, emphasizes this fact. 
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setting. It was only practical religion which was ruled b-j 
a pedantic spirit and by strict discipline; in the domain o: 
belief and religious conception a curious freedom was per 

' . . 1 _ 1 .1 _ _ 1 _ J .-1 * • 1 _ 


certain fundamental doctrines 

shielded.’ ^ 

The difficulty of estimating to what extent Je^^•ish religious 
thought and practice were affected by outside influence is very 
considerable; not less difficult is it to determine what extraneous 
influence had affected a ptirticular belief or custom. Hellenism 
was strongly s'^ncretistic, and had assimilated much from 
eastern religious thought, and therefore it is sometimes quite 
uncertain to what source Judaism was indebted in respect of 
some given belief; it may have been directly from an eastern 
source, or it may have been through the intermediary of Greek 
thought which had previously assimilated it; and it would thus 
have been transformed accordingly, before Judaism absorbed it. 
The educated classes among the Jews, not less than among the 
Gentiles, can hardly have failed to have been affected by the 
spiritual atmosphere created by Hellenism, thus permeated by 
thoughts and speculations from a variety of somces.^ What 
would ob\-iously appeal to such was just the philosophic-religious 
type of belief dew by the Greek genius. The elements which 

^\'ent to make up this faith were dra^vn from various sources, as 
already hinted; as Bousset points out, the philosophy of Plato 
and his pupils, the middle and later Stoa, Neo-pv-thagoreanism, 
and an element of orphic mysteiy’-cult, all contributed their 
quota) their monotiieistic tendency, he continues to show, their 
‘anthropological dualism’ befrveen soul and body, their stoMug 

* IsTcditische und Judische Gtschichu, j ■ 7 u 

> An example of direct Greek influence may perhaps be discerned m 
xiv. 6, where a Greek idea concerning the abode of the blessed m Her^ter 
is adapted by the Jewish apocal>-ptist and applied to the Day of t^e Lord . Thus 
the Greeks Uught that this was a place which was ‘not oppressed by ^ 

snow or heat’ (see Josephus. B.IL J^d. ii. 155 ); - Z^ch. ^v. 6 U . -d: J 
shaU come to pass in that day that there wiU be neither heat nor cold nor fro^t 
(M the Hebrew text stands the last three words are meanmgless ^d sho^d be 
Lended to read: Din. The first word is Wcllhaus^s «“^danon 

T^ament hence the probability that Greek influence is to ^ discerned^ That 
the lews were influenced by Zoroastrian eschatology is certain {sj Hebrrj/ Rthgum, 

ShTv’e Lnd'i^Lion in ihe many details concerning che place o happme. 

hereafter according to Zoroastnan accounts; see, e.g. von Gall, rov 

pp. 83-118 (1926). 
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after spiritualization, their system— r^ed to an art — of trans- 
forming the ancient religious traditions and popular super- 
stitions by mezins of allegory and symbolism, their eschatological 
elements, belief in retribution after death, and throughout a 
strongly pronounced ethical element — all this, as can readily be 
realized, permeated every form of religion in those days like 
leaven J While, so far as the Jews are concerned, this applies 
primarily to the Dispersion, the Jews of Palestine were not 
wholly unaffected. The main tenets of Judaism, as already 
pointed out, were not affected; but in one respect, at least (and 
it was one which touched men very closely), we jire justified in 
seeing a development due, at any rate indirectly, to Greek 
mental environment; belief in the resurrection of the body, how- 
ever and whenever it arose, was a Jewish dogma for which the 
Jews were certainly not indebted to Greek thought; but belief 
in the immortality of the spirit was Greek. That this latter, 
however, appealed very strongly to many Jewish thinkers may 
be seen from such passages, for example, as the following: 
‘And their bones will rest in the earth, and their spirits will have 
much joy’ {Book of Jubilees xxiii. 31); ‘And the spirits of you 
who have died in righteousness shall live and rejoice, and their 
spirits shall not perish*. . . {Book of Enoch ciii. 4) see further the 
Book of Wisdom i. 15, ii. 23, iii. 1-4, iv. 7, v. 15, where there is 
no doctrine of the resurrection of the body, but only of the 
immortality of the spirit; once more, in the Fourth Book of 
Maccabees, there are various passages of similar teaching, e.g. 
‘But the sons of Abraham, together with their mother who won 
the crown, axe gathered to the company of their fathers receiv- 
ing pure and immortal souls from God/ cp. ix. 22, x. 15, xiv. 5, 


XV. 3. 

Belief in the resurrection of the body, on the one hand, and in 
the immortality of the spirit, apart firom the body, on the other, 
is not easy to reconcile; but a compromise was effected by 
postulating the existence of an intermediate state in which the 
body underwent a process of purification. That inconsistencies 
of teaching arose, such as are to be found in the apocalyptic 
literature, was inevitable ; with these, however, we are not con- 
cerned; the point here to be emphasized is that Greek influences 

played their part in the formulation of the Jewish doctrine of 
Immortality. 


* Die Religion des Judentum im spSthellemstischen Z*it<ilteT, p. 483 (1926). 
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It will, therefore, be seen that socially and politically it is 
impossible to exaggerate the influence of HeUenism upon the 
Jews; in the domain of religious thought it was pnmanly the 
Tews* of the Dispersion who were affected, though the Pales- 
tinian Jews were not wholly exempt from this; the tmets of 

orthodox Judaism, it is true, remained untouched ; but ^ »me 

respects, and in one of outstanding importance, Jewish behef 
was profoundly affected. 



Chapter XIV 

FROM THE BATTLE OF ISSUS (333 b.c.) TO THE 
ACCESSION OF ANTIOCHUS III (223 b.c.) 

SUMMARY 

[Some knowledge of the external history of the Greek period in so 
far as the Jews were concerned is necessary for the understanding 

of their special history. r i ■ 

The battle of Issus (333 b.c.) finally scaled the fate of the Persian 

empire, Syria and Egypt were soon conquered by Alexander. There 
is no reason to believe that the relations between Alexander and the 
Jews were otherwise than friendly. Alexander died in 323 b.c,, and 
much confusion reigned in the vast empire he had created. By the 
year 315 B.c. four of his generals had gained a position of supremacy. 
Among these was Antigonus, who aspired to become the successor 
of Alexander, with the result that the other three opposed him. Of 
chief interest for us is Ptolemy Lagi, one of these three, and his 
foremost general Seleucus. They gained an epoch-making victory 
over Antigonus at Gaza. But the genius of Seleucus soon enabled 
him to shake off the position of a subordinate; and while Ptolemy 
returned to Egypt, which he had seized after the death of Alexander, 
Seleucus formed a dynasty for himself by the conquest of Babylonia 
(312 B.C.). The next landmark was the battle of Ipsus (301 b.c.), 
when Antigonus was defeated by Seleucus and his allies, though 
Ptolemy did not take part. This meant the end of the Asiatic empire 
of Antigonus. Coele-Syria, the important land between the empires 
of Seleucus and Ptolemy, the latter managed to retain for himself; 
it was thus incorporated in the Ptolemaic empire. Seleucus did 
not acquiesce in this; but made no attempt to wrest it from Ptolemy. 
For eighty years it remained in possession of the Ptolemys, though 
the Seleucids made various attempts to capture it; indeed, apart 
from this cause, serious wars between Egypt and Syria occurred 
on several occasions during the first half of the third century b.c. 

Peace was concluded in 240 b.c. between the two empires. With 
the advent of Antiochus III to the Syrian throne a new era in the 
history of the Near East began. 

Our knowledge of the history of the Jews under Ptolemaic rule 
is scanty; some references occur in the historical retrospect given 
in the book of Daniel^ and a few other details are to be gathered 
elsewhere. Upon the whole, it was a period of quietude for the Jews; 
this is borne out by the fact that, according to the, doubtless correct, 
opinion of most scholars, the period was one of considerable literary 
activity.] 
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I. THE EXTERNAL HISTORY 

T here can be little doubt that the Persian empire would 
have fallen before the ever-growing power of Greece sooner 
than was actually the case had it not been for the want of 
unity among the Greek states themselves. It is a remarkable 
thing that this unity should have been brought about by the 
kin g of the Macedonians, i.e. of a people who were not strictly 
Hellenes; but it was the genius of Philip which formed the 
Hellenic League of all the Greek states (Sparta alone excepted) 
which was to be the instrument whereby the Persian empire 
was to be brought to an end. But Philip was not destined to 
see the fulfilment of his plans; by his murder in 336 B.c. it was 
left to his son Alexander to wield the instrument. 

With the details of Alexander’s victorious career we are here 
concerned only in so far as they affected the history of the Jews. 

After the total defeat of the Persians under Darius III 
Codomannus, at the battle of Issus^ (333 B.c.), Alexander 
turned southwards. He first encountered the opposition of the 
Tyrians, and it was seven months before Tyre fell (332 b.c.); 
Gaza was the next objective, and here, too, there was a stubborn 
defence, the city holding out for two months; then Alexander 
hurried on to Pelusium, and was soon master of Egfypt. There 
are no sufficient grounds for believing that Alexander spent 
any time in Palestine, or that he came into immediate contact 
with the Jews. Josephus’ somewhat fantastic story about Alex- 
ander coming to Jerusalem and offering sacrifice in the Temple 
‘according to the High-priest’s direction’, cannot be regarded 
as historical ; * it may, however, reflect the fact of Alexander’s 
tolerant attitude towards the Jews; Jewish traditions regarding 
him, while entirely unhistorical, do not present him in an 
unfavourable light. On the other hand, that he settled a 
number of Jews in Alexandria is doubtless true ,3 though there 
were probably Jews living already in the Egyptian Diaspora. 
Further, Hecataeus of Abdera says that ‘Alexander honoured 
our nation to such a degree that, for the equity and fidelity 
which the Jews had exhibited to him, he permitted them to 
hold the country of Samaria free from tribute’.^ He also 


*1. coast, with the river Pyramus to the north and west and 

the Orontes to the south. 

* Antiq. xi. 325 ff. 

• Cp. ArUiq, xiv. xi6-i8. 


^ Quoted by Josephus^ Contra Ap. ii. 43. 
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mentions the fact that many Jews enlisted in Alexander’s army,* 
and this seems highly probable. Othensise we have no infor- 
mation about any relations betw^een Alexander and the 
Jews. It should, however, be recognized that inasmuch as 
Alexander was the apostle of Hellenism and the instrument of 
its introduction into S\Tia, his indirect influence upon them 
was destined to be very great; for not only were the Je\v's deeply 
affected by Greek culture in a large variety of wa^^, but Je\vish 
religion underwent some modification in certain directions 

through contact with Hellenism, as we have seen. 

On the death of Alexander in 323 b.c. his immense empire 

was left ^^'ithout a guiding hand; he left no heir; there wa- 
among his generals a single personality who could be 
remotely compared with him; the natural result was ^sadespread 
confusion. There were, of course, many able leaders among 
Alexander’s generab; but it was just this fact which brought 
about confusion; for there was among them no particidar one 
of sufficiently outstanding character and mdniduahty to bend 
the rest to his will; many of them desired mdependent leader- 
ship and they saw no reason why they should not attempt to 
gaffi’ it. Among those who played important parts m ffie 

oldest! Perdiccas, who had been one of ffie ge*ierak under 
Philip and ffie leading cavalry general under Alexander md 

(hea^y infantiy) ; and finaUy, Eumenes and Lysimachus, both 
nf whom were going to make their presence felt. - , . 

- Me... 

» Referred to by Josephus, Gmira Ap . ». 192. 
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ranean to Central Asia; Cassander, the son of Antipater, who 
ruled in Macedonia; Ptolemy Lagi, who possessed Egypt and 
southern Syria — and in connexion with him must be men- 
tioned Seleucus, his foremost general — and Lysimachus in 
Thrace. Antigonus aspired, in effect, to become the successor 
of Alexander, with the natural result that he made enemies 
of the others. In order to check the ambitions of Antigonus, 
as well as for their mutual advantage, Ptolemy, Cassander, 
and Lysimachus formed an alliance against him; this happened 
in the year already mentioned, 315 b.c. Diodorus* makes 
Seleucus the moving spirit in prompting this alliance. Among 
the demands made by Ptolemy was one according to which he 
was to give up part of the territory which he had conquered in 
Asia, in particular that Seleucus should receive back Babylonia 
from which he had been driven out previously. Antigonus 
treated these demands with scorn, with the inevitable result 
that the allies sought to gain their ends by force. Although in 
a subordinate position Seleucus certainly appears, as Diodorus 
says, to have been the most forcefvd and energetic opponent 
of Antigonus.* Important at this time was the victory of Ptolemy 
and Seleucus at Gaza over the army of Antigonus which was 
led by his son Demetrius^ (312 B.c.) . Ptolemy thereupon pressed 
forward into Syria and conquered all the important cities, 
including Zidon. It is at this time that we get the account of 
Ptolemy’s presence in Jerusalem, given by Agatharchides;^ he 
says: 

‘There are a people called Jews, and they dwell in a dty which 
is the strongest of all cities, and which the inhabitants call Jerusalem. 
And they are accustomed to rest on every seventh day; at these times 
they do not take up arms, nor do they follow agricultural pursuits, 
nor do they occupy themselves with the affairs of (daily) life; but 
they lift up their hands in their holy places, and pray until the 
evening. Now it came to pass that when Ptolemy the son of Lag^ 
entered into this city with his army, that these people, in observing 
their foolish custom, instead of guarding their city, suffered their 

* xix. 56. ^ » See Diodonu, xix. 58, 60, 62, 68. 

* Diodorus, xix. 80; Josephus, Contra Ap. i. i86; Schubert, Dii Quellen cur 
Ceschichte der Diadochenzeit, pp. 21 1 ff. (1914). 

* Quoted by Josephus, Contra Ap. i. 209, 210. The victory of Gaza is probably 

referred to on a Babylonian tablet published by Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical 

Texts, p. 137 (1924); in this case the episode recounted by Agatharchides would 

have taken place 312 b.c., not in 320-318 B.c., as Dr. Edwyn Bevan believes ITha 
Ptolemme Dynasty, p. 24). 
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country to submit to a cruel master; and their law was thus clearly 
proved to command a foolish practice.’ 

It is in reference to Ptolemy’s presence in Palestine on this 
occasion that in the Letttr of Aristeos ii. I2, 13 it is said that he, 
after over-running the whole of Coele-S'^Tia and Phoenicia, 
assisted by good fortime and his otvn prowess, transplanted 
some and made prisoners of others, terrorizing and reducing 
the whole country to submission. It was on this occasion 
that he carried away more than a hundred thousand persons 
from the Jew^’ country into Eg^-pt, of which number he ^ed 
about thirty thousand picked men and settled them in the 
fortresses in the country.’ This seems a large mmber, but 
there is a considerable amount of e\idence from inscriptions 
and papyri to show that many Jews were settled in various parts 
of Eg^-pt throughout the Ptolemmc period.* Ptolemy’s triumph 
was, however, short-Hved; in the same year he was driven out 
of SATia by Antigonus, who held it in possession imtil his 
death. Seleucus, on the other hand, now comes to the fore 
more than ever; no longer is he the subordinate of Ptolemy 

but an independent conqueror. The year 3 “ ^ 

as the first of the Seleucid dvmasty,^ which Seleucus founded 
bv the conquest of Babylonia .3 The attempts made by Mtigonus 
to overcome him were in vain; and the position of Antigonm 
was made the more difficult in that he had now four ^tagomsts 
in place of three. By holding S)Tia, however, he had one ^eat 
advantage over Seleucus and Ptolemy, for his possession of tl^ 
countrv acted as a wedge beUveen them and he was able to 
keep an eye on each, and be prepared for any movement on 

Dla« on Asiatic soil, where the war between Antigonus and the 
ilies languished. But in 302 b.c. things undenvent a ctoge 

while Lvtimachus caused Antigonus ^ 

.Asia Minor, Seleucus was hunting from the distant ^ast. E y 

in the next year Seleucus joined his forces with those of L> 

‘^Aurrnd Cassandcr-Ptole^y preferred ‘o 

game; thev were met by Antigonus at Ipsus, in Pbr>gi . 

' ^ » 3- -c. se. tunhc Addi. 

* Sidney Smith, op> P- *37» o 

T”;™. ^ ih. b bv " 

bi. kingdom into •evont>-two uuopio HoUebo, ,p. nt.. PP 5 
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allied armies gained an epoch-making victory; ^tigonus died 
on the batde-field, and with his death his Asiatic empire came 
to an end;* his son Demetrius Poliorketes managed, however, 
to retain Macedonia and the Phoenician coast-land of Syria. 

The failure of Ptolemy to appear at Ipsus and support his 
allies was destined to have serious consequences. It had been 
agreed among the allies that in the event of victory Coele- 
Syria^ (Palestine) should be assigned to Ptolemy; but as he had 
not kept faith it was decided by the other three that this 
territory should be taken by Seleucus. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Ptolemy had come into the land and taken possession 
of it. The condition of affairs is described by Diodorus: 

‘Wlicn Seleucus, after the partition of the kingdom of Antigonus, 
arrived with his army in Phoenicia, and tried, according to the 
arrangements concluded, to take over Coelc-Syria, he found Ptolemy 
already in possession of its cities. Ptolemy complained that Seleucus, 
in violation of their old fiiendship, should have ag^reed to an arrange- 
ment which put territory governed by Ptolemy into his own share. 
Although he, i.c. Ptolemy, had taken part in the war against 
Antigonus, the kings had not, he protested, assigned him any 
portion of the conquered territory. To these reproaches Seleucus 
replied that it was quite fair that those who had fought the battle 
should dispose of the territory. With regard to Cocle-Syria, he 
would not for the present, for the sake of their friendship, take any 
action; later on he would consider the best way of treating friends 
who tried to grasp more than was their right’ (xxi. 5). 

So far as Syria was concerned, then — and it is here that our 
main interest centres — the position of affairs after the battle of 
Ipsus was that Seleucus possessed the northern parts (it was 
now that he built Antioch and made it his capital), Demetrius 
Poliorketes retained the coastland of Phoenicia, while Ptolemy 
kept his hold on Syria south of Aradus. This, of course, could 
not continue; Ptolemy had got Coele-Syria, but without the 
seaports on the Phoenician coast he could not feel secure; 
Seleucus had no intention of resigning permanently what he 
believed to be his rights to Coele-Syria; and Demetrius was, 
naturally enough, resolved to retain Phoenicia. For the present 
nobody seemed inclined to fight, and war gave place to intrigue. 

* Diodorus, xix, xx. 

* On the name Coele-Syria and what is comprised by it sec the important 

investigation of Hdlscher, op^ cit.^ pp, 6—1 2 j the name did not always embrace 
the same amount of territory, 

3874.2 ^ 
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Then events in other parts of the world absorbed the attention 
of aU three, and the stattis quo in Syria continued. 

Ultimately Ptolemy came out the \Ninner; Demetrius, o^ving 
to preoccupations elsewhere, was unable to retain Phoenicia, 
and Ptolemy quietly took possession; as to Coele-S)Tia, Seleucus, 
while claiming it, made no attempt to conquer it, and Ptolemy 
remained the de facto ruler. For eighty years it continued in 
possession of the house of Ptolemy, though strenuous efforts were 
made by the Seleucids to make it their o^sm. The intermittent 
wars which took place betvveen the Ptolemys and the Seleucids 
during the third century b.c. for the possession of Coele-S>Tia 
must be briefly noticed, for although we have but the scantiest 
knowledge of Jewish history until to\vards the end of this 
centurv’’, some knowledge of tire relations between the Ptolemy’S 
and the Seleucids forms an indispensable preliminaiy towards 
the understanding of the complicated questions which arise 

in connexion with the subsequent history of ^e Jews. 

The possession of Coele-S>Tia, together with the Phoeniaan 
coastland, w'as desirable for four reasons; it formed a bulwark 
of the highest value to whichever of the t\vo powers held it; 
for the Asiatic power it gave access to the sea, the importance 
of which is obvious, while to Egv-pt as a naval power, the sea- 
ports constituted a supreme need in view of naval operauom 
on the coasts and islands of the Levant; flirther, one of the 

most important routes of the ancient world ran^ along the 

of holdinsT this needs no 


emphasis. And lastly, Sxxia itself, of wWch Coele.b>Tia ana 
Phoenicia formed only parts, was, from its geographical posi- 
tion, the bridge between .Asia and Egv-pt. This is weU^plained 
bv Dr Bevan : ‘The land which we call Svma is created by the hne 
of mountains which go from the Taurus on the nortii as far ^ 
the Gulf of ’.Akaba in the Red Sea. These mountains prevent 
the .Arabian desert, traversed by the Eup^at^ and Tigris, 
from extending quite to the eastern shore of ^e 

E-vmt and .Asia. But it was not only traversed by a world- 

going north and south, it was crossed east and w«t by 

belongs to the Mediterranean lands and at the same time j 
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those lands the most closely connected with the great seats of Asiatic 

civilization'.^ , i -i 

Ptolemy Lagi was succeeded by his son Ptolemy Philadelphos 

in 283 B.C.; Seleucus was murdered in 281 B.c., and his son 
Antiochus I succeeded him on the throne. With the activities 
of Antiochus I in Asia Minor after the death of his father we 
are not here concerned; the important fact to note is that by 
the year 276 b.c. we find three great powers firmly established 
in their respective lands: the house of Ptolemy in Egypt, the 
house of Seleucus in Asia, and the house of Antigonus in 
Macedonia. During the remainder of the third century B.c. 
these three powers play the leading part in the history of the 
eastern Mediterranean lands. ‘If these powers’, says Bevan, 
‘grouped themselves in two opposing camps it meant that two 
of them must gravitate together against the third. We accord- 
ingly find a close understanding during all this period between 
the Seleucid and the Antigonid houses against the Ptolemaic, 
with which one or other of them, if not both together, is continu- 
ally at war.’ 2 

What caused the rupture between Antiochus I and Ptolemy II, 
Philadelphos, is not known; but war broke out between them 
in 275 B.C., when Ptolemy invaded Syria; he was, however, 
repulsed. This encounter is mentioned on a Babylonian cunei- 
form inscription, published by Sidney Smith ,3 on which it is 
said: ‘In that year (the 36th of the Seleucid era = 275 b.c.) the 
king left his court, his wife, and the crown prince in Sapardu 
(Sardis) to keep a strong guard. He went to the province 
Ebir-nari and marched against the Egyptian army widch was 
camped in Ebir-nari. The Egyptian army fled before him.’ 
On the other hand, Theocritus refers to this war in a different 
strain; speaking of Ptolemy, he says: ‘Aye, and he cuts off for 
himself portions of Phoenicia and Arabia, and Syria, and Lybia, 
and of the black Ethiopians. He gives commands to all the 
PamphyHans and the CiUcian spearmen, and to the Lycians, 
and the war-loving Carians, and to the isles of the Cyclades, 
since his ships are the best that sail over the waves — ^yea, all 
the sea and the land and the sounding rivers have Ptolemy for 
their king.’^ Contradictory as these two accoimts are, it is 

* The House of Seleucus, i. 207 (1902). a Ibid., i. 145. 

* Babylonian Historical Texts, p. 156 (1924). 

* xvii. 86-92, quoted by Bevan, TTu Ptolemaic Dynasty, p. 62 (1927). 
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probable that each is telling the truth from a different point of 
view. The general reliability of Babylonian records makes it 
very certain that the Egyptian army had to retreat, on the 
other hand, Ptolemy’s naval power would give him a marked 
superiority in the Aegean and along the coast of Asia Minor. 

In any case, the war dragged on, neither side gaining any 
overwhelming victory; and a cessation of hostilities occurred 

in 272 or 271 B.G. _ , j- M 

For some years now there is nothing to record regarding the 

relationship betw'een Syria and Egypt. But on the death of 

Antiochus I in 261 b.g. and the accession ofhisson, AntiochusII, 

to the Syrian throne, war broke out again bet^veen the two 

countries. This time it was the Syrian power that took ^e 

initiative; presumably Antiochus II wished to extend his Syrian 

territories Very little is kno^vn about the details of this war; 

but it is «rtain that Coele-Syria and Phoenicia remained in 

the hands of Ptolemy II. Peace was concluded in 252 b.g., the 

royal houses becoming alHed through m^age. Ptolemy s 

daughter, Berenice, was betrothed to Antiochus II. In 246 b.g. 

Antiochus died; his son, Seleucus II, succeeded Mm. Very 

soon after, in 245 b.g., Ptolemy II died; his son 
Euergetes, had been appointed joint-ruler 

for a reason very different from that of ^ 

was undertaken by Ptolemy III in order to avenge the murder of 
Berenice and her infant son. This Beremcc ^ was the toghter 0 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphos, and had married Antiochus II, she 

“r infknt son wL murdered at the instance of LaoMce^ 

that Laodice’s son, and not the son “f 
J throne* thus it was that her son, Seleucus 11 , 

brcam°cking. But the murders of the daughter and the gran on 

CD- Polybius, XV. 25- , same mother as Antio- 

> She W.S the daughter of Anuochus , ^ .Ha marriage of the 

Chur II, who war her brother ^ brother, 

and rirterr, war allowed by Atuc HeLrc "oScience (Athen. riv. data) » 

which wa, of . 9“ >.<=., although the «oond P.oletn, had 
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of Ptolemy II constituted an outrage on the honour of the house 
of Ptolemy which could not be tolerated; hence this third war 
between Egypt and Syria, the ‘Laodicean War’. The records 
of this war are again exceedingly scanty; but so much is quite 
clear that ‘the expedition which Ptolemy III led into Asia 
was the greatest inilitary triumph ever achieved by the house 
of Ptolemy’; he entirely subjugated northern Syria and pene- 
trated far into the Asiatic dominions of the Syrian king. But 
in the midst of his victories Ptolemy was called back to Egypt, 
for what reason is not quite clear, but probably because of 
unrest of some kind at home. His absence was, of course, 
taken advantage of by Seleucus, who reconquered his territories 
as far as Damascus; but he was unable, for the present, to 
advance farther south. Ptolemy III had demonstrated his 
power, but it does not appear that he gained any further 
territory permanently. Seleucus II was, however, not content 
with having regained what had been lost in Syria; he attempted 
to gain land farther south ; it was in vain ; a battle took place in 
Palestine — it is not known where — Seleucus w<is defeated and 
had to retire to his own lands. 

In 240 B.c. peace was concluded once more. For the re- 
mainder of his reig;n Ptolemy made no further attack on Syria, 
and the centre of interest shifts to Asia. Ptolemy died in 22 1 b.c., 
to be succeeded by Ptolemy IV Philopator, one of the worst of 
the Ptolemaic house to sit on the throne. Seleucus II had pre- 
viously been succeeded in 226 b.c. by Seleucus III, who died, 
by poison according to Appian,* in 223 B.c. His successor was 
his younger brother Antiochus III, the Great. 

With this monarch a new era in the history of the Near 
East began; therefore before considering the further course 
of events in the relations between the Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
dynasties, it will be well to take a glance backwards in order to 
see what can be gleaned regarding the history of the Jews 
under Ptolemaic rule. 

2. THE JEWS UNDER PTOLEMAIC RULE 

Records of the history of this period are again scanty. The 
one outstanding figure is that of the High-priest, Simeon the 

* Appian, Syriaca, 66; Polybius (iv. 48) does not say anything about his having 
been poisoned, but that he was assassinated by a Gaul named Apaturius and 
a certain Nicanor. 
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Lit whether this was Simeon I, who lived during th 
third century, or Simeon II, whose date is soi 


about 200 B.C., is uncertam. In Ecclus. 1 . 1-24 there is a wonder- 
fill panegyric of Simeon, the son of Jochanan, the priest, who 
was ‘great among his brethren, and the glory of his people’; 
but here again one cannot say which of these t\s o is referred to. 
Ben-Sira says that in his day the house was renovated and the 
Temple was fortified; it is possible that this was done after 
the damage caused in the city at Antiochus entry in 198 b.c. 
(Josephus, Antiq. xii. 131 ff.); if so, the Simeon must be the 
second of the name. In Pirke AbSth i. 2, a sa-^ing is ascribed 
to him: ‘On three things the w'orld stands, on the Torah, on 

the (Temple-) service, and on acts of love. 

So far as our knowledge goes the Jewish people imder 

Ptolemaic rule were left in peace and permitted to five accord- 
ing to their own will.^ Tribute had, of course, to be paid to 
the suzerain power; but apart from that the Jews seem to have 
enjoyed practical independence. The geographical position of 
Judaea, l>ing off the main route, no doubt contributed to this. 
Indirect evidence may be deduced from the ^ence of the book 
of Daniel as to any violence or tyranny havmg been ^erased 
by the Ptolemys towards the Jews. In the l^toncal r&ume of 
tLe period under consideration given in this book a few data 
ay be gleaned; although wTitten a considerable tme ^er 
te events recorded, the historical references here mustbe briefly 

^e rise of Alexander, his widespread domimon, and the 

subsequent disision of it into four kingdoms, is to 

in a s. 4 (cp. viii. 5 -«)- The struggles among Alex^der 

generals which continued for more than uvraty ye^ Jf 

347) ; but the writer of D<inul does not make the mst^e found 
L i Maccabees i. 6. where it is said that Alexander, before to 
death divided his empire among his honourable sen ants. 
?he W kingdoms (Dan. xi. 4) would ref« to the setUe^m 

L^Lachus. Ld the eastern parts of the empme, mdudmg 

northern Syria, by Seleucus. ^ 

‘The king of the south,’ mentioned m the next t erse. n 

I Prx Trvci-^nhus. Centra At. u. 44‘“7* 
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Ptolemy Lsgi, who h3.d siready taJcen the title of* king of 
Egypt in 306 b.c.; and the prince who will be stronger than he 
is Seleucus I, who was at first subordinate to Ptolemy, but after- 
wards became the more powerful. Then there is a gap in the 
history for a number of years. Verse 6 runs: ‘And at the end 
of years they shall join themselves together; and the daughter 
of the king of the south shall come to the Idng of the north to 
make an agreement; but she shall not retain the strength of her 
arm, neither shall his seed stand;* but she shall be given up, 
and they that brought her and her son and he that strengthened 
her in those times.’ The reference here is to the alliance 
concluded between the Seleucid and Ptolemaic houses at the 
peace of 252 B.c., when Antiochus II married Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy II, on condition that Antiochus would 
put aside his first wife, Laodice; but, as already pointed 
out, both Berenice and her son were murdered at the in- 
stigation of Laodice. The words ‘he that strengthened her 
in those times’ refer to Antiochus II, who died shortly after, 
suddenly, poisoned, as it was said, by Laodice. Verses 7-9 
continue the immediate history. Ptolemy III began the war 
of revenge for the murder of his half-sister Berenice in 
245 B.C., or even before, and was entirely victorious. In verse 
8 it is said that he carried back to Egypt ‘their gods, with their 
molten images, and their goodly vessels of silver and of gold’; 
in his commentary on Daniel, St. Jerome, quoting Porphyry, 
says that Ptolemy III, Euergetes, plundered the kingdom of 
Seleucus, and ‘carried away 40,000 talents of silver, and precious 
cups, and images of the gods, 2,500, among which were those 
also which Cambyses, when he took Egypt, had brought to the 
country of the Persians. . . .’ 3 On Ptolemy’s return there was 
peace again between the two houses, ‘and he shall refrain some 
years from the king of the north.’ In verse 9, ‘And he shall 
come into the realm of the king of the south, but he shall 
return into his own land’, the reference is to ^e attempt of 
Seleucus II to invade Egypt; he was badly defeated before he 
reached that country, and had to retire with his shattered army 
to his own dominions. With verse 10 the reign of Antiochus III 
is taken up; to this we shall return later. 

* So the Vulgate. 

I 3?® that ‘he that begat her’ represents a corruption of the text. 

Quoted by Sevan, Tht PtoUnunc Dynasty^ p. 194. 
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The very brief survey in Daniel does not, it is true, throw 
much light on the history of the Jews during this period; but, 
as already pointed out, had they suffered hardslup under the 
Ptolemys something would have been said about it; the silence 
re'^arding anything of the kind may, therefore, be taken to 
denote that \mder Ptolemaic rule the Jews had nothing to 
complain of. One also gains the impression in reading these 
verses that the wniter’s sympathies were with the Ptolemaic 

^From isolated notices elsewhere we are able to gather a few 
facts of interest about tlie Jews. What Agatharcides says about 
them (see above, p. 191)^ shows their ri^d obser^^ance of the 
Sabbath at this time (312 b.g.), as we should expect. WT^e 
the danger of arguing from silence is realized, it is worth notmg 
that Agatharcides, who clearly knew something a^ut the Jews, 
gives no hint that Greek influences had as yet a&cted them ; 
against this, however, must be set the words of Hecataeus of 

Abdera, quoted above (p. 189). 

The High-priest at this time was Omas I; nothing is known 

about him; but as head of the great ‘house of Omas , between 

which and the ‘house of Tobias’ a bitter conflict was soon to 

take place, his name is worth mentiomng. It is also mteresti^ 

to no^e that the name of the rival house occurs a httle later 

Dossibly even during the lifetime of Onias-on a papyrus belong- 

Lg to Ltimeof PtLmy This teUs of a Jew named Tuto 
who was a cavalry commander in the Ptolemaic army stationed 

in Ammanitis, on the east of Jordan; in the ^ 

E^Uan’ court; it is, therefore, highly probable that the Tubias 
„??tioned on the papyrus as vl^^My 

an ancestor of this _ ^ Qrv for it Poes. this 


agam 


"1u“mor S'atT™ a pL^d 

KitoaS: w for tHs quietude would be 

. Cp. >lso PlPUrch. fX viii. 

* Anliq. xi. 347- _ ^ p. Anmla Scrv., vol. xviu (1919) 
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required. Differences of opinion inevitably east is 

a question of deciding as to what parts of the Old Testament 
may be assigned to this period; but considerable support is 
forthcoming for the contention that the following porUons 
belong to it; to discuss the reasons m each individual case would 
be out of place here; for these recourse must be had to com- 


mentaries and the Uke. ... r 

The final redaction of Ezra-Nehemiah\ the composition oi 

I 2 Chronicles; Prov. i-ix, whilst the whole book was brought 

into its present form; it is also probable that the second and 

third books of the Psalms (xliii-bcxxix) were gathered into one 

book during this period; some of these were certainly earlier, 

others may have been composed at this time. There are grounds 

for believing that the book of Jonah was written early in the 

Greek period, while Ecclesiastes and the Canticles may be assigned 

to the latest part of the third century. It was also during the 

middle of this century, approximately, that the Pentateuch was 

translated into Greek, this being the first step m the formation 

of what became the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament 


Scriptures. 



Chapter XV 

ANTIOCHUS III AND THE CONQUEST OF STOA 

SUMMARY 

[In the summer of 22 1 b.g. Antiochus III made an attempt to invade 
Coele-Syria; it failed on account of the well-defended fortresses of 
the Lebanon, which were under the care of Theodotus, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Egyptian army in Syria. Troubles in other 
parts of his empire compelled Antiochus to \%athdraw his army. 
In 2 IQ B.c. he made another attempt; this began by being successful; 
but a four months’ truce gave an opportunity for the Egyptian army 
to be reorganized. Nevertheless, during the year 218 b.c. Antiochm 
continued a successful career southwards, and it was not jhe 
next year that the results of the careful reorganization of the Egyptian 
army bore fruit; for in June 2x7 the army under Antiochus 
severely defeated at the battle of Raphia by the Eg>T>tians, under 
the command of Ptolemy IV, PWlopator; Antiochus was dnven out 
of Syria, and for a number of years he made no further attempt to 
conquer the land. It is probable that some passage Zech. ix xiv 
contain references to this period of history, as is clearly the case m 

the book of DdTii^l* , ^ VmTT\t 

In 203 B.O. Ptolemy IV died, and the senom troublra m E^' 

which aLe dnring the minority of his son offered Antiochus anoto 

chance of conquering Syria. The task was not an ^ one, but at 

die batde of Panium {198 B.c.) he gained “ 

affairs of the Jewish people, owing “ die nva^ of th^ two ruling 
houses of Onias and Tobias, were destmed to be difficult.] 

I. FROM THE ACCESSION OF ANTIOCHUS III TO THE 

battle of raphia, 217 B.c. 

-.though only eighteen ye^ of age- when ^e“ady hac 
Antiochus IIP came to the ^000.1-'^^“'“^., 



jxperience as a ruler 
his brother, Seleucus 


entrusted the eastern 


succession, lor jvxoioxi, eu being soon crushed 

.■ rtnl rv with regard to byna. ne 


Syria in the summer 


Polybius, V. 34* 


. Sumamed 'Th. Great’ (Pdybius. iw a). • PriyWw. w 40 ff 
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attempt failed, for on reaching the Marsyas valley between the 
Lebanon and anti-Libanus, he was unable to proceed, being 
held up by the Lebanon fortresses. These fortresses had been 
kept in good repair by Theodotus, the commander-in-chief of 
the Egyptian forces in Syria. Antiochus therefore withdrew, 
abandoning for the present the invasion of Syria, and turned 
his attention to Molon. It was not long, as we have said, before 
this trouble was satisfactorily settled, and towards the end of 
220 B.c. Antiochus returned to his original purpose of invading 
Syria. The time was propitious, for the contemptible Ptolemy IV , 
Philopator,^ had ascended the Egy^ptian throne, and Antiochus 
believed his opportunity had come.2 In the spring of 219 b.c. 
the important city on the coast, Seleucia in Pieria, which had 
been in the possession of Egypt since the time of Ptolemy II, 
Euergetes ,3 was captured. Then the invasion proper began, and 
this time, at any rate at first, Antiochus was more successful. 
What was especially helpful to him was that Theodotus, who, 
because of intrigues at the Egyptian court, had good reasons 
for withdrawing his allegiance from Ptolemy Philopator,^ threw 
in his lot with the Syrian king and delivered up to him 
Ptolemais (Acre) and Tyre.® For a brief moment Antiochus 
was delayed by Nicolaus, another Egyptian general, in the 
fortress of Dora, a little south of Mount Carmel ; leaving a small 
force to mask this fortress, Antiochus was on the point of con- 
tinuing his advance southward when the rumour reached him 
that a strong Egyptian army was awaiting him at Pelusium. It 
would have been well for him had he ignored the njmour, 
which was false; but he unwisely consented to a truce, and with- 
drew to Seleucia,^ leaving Theodotus in charge of the conquered 
territory. This gave time to Sosibius, the Egyptian commander- 
in-chief, to reorganize his army. 

Early in 218 b.c. the struggle recommenced. The Ptolemaic 
army under Nicolaus was stationed at Gaza; he advanced to the 
Lebanon to meet the Syrians. At first he had the advantage on 
account of the strong position his forces occupied on the slopes 
of Libanus; but then, as the historian records, ‘when Theodotus 
had forced back the enemy at the foot of the mountain and then 

* It is worth noting what Polybius says about him in v. 34: d Se irpoeiprjiJi^vos 
oXiywpws dcacrra Towrdiv j^ctpi^cav Sid rot)ff dirpCTrciS ipcaras xai rdy dAdyovs 

KoX avv€X€ts fj. 46 as» • . . 

» Polybius, V. i, 34, 35. 

^ Ibid., V. 40, 


* Ibid., iv. 37 and 61. 


• Ibid., V. 58 (end). 
• Ibid., V. 29. 
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charged from the higher ground, aU those who were with 
Nicolaus turned and fled precipitately. About two thousand of 
them fell during the flight, and a not less number were captured, 

all the rest retreated on Zidon.’ ^ 

Antiochus, who in the meantime had issued forth from his 

\vinter quarters in Seleucia in Pieria, now followed Nicolaus 

with his retreating army dowm the Phoenician coast; he left him 

in Zidon without attacking him, and continued southwards. 

Tyre was left under the care of Diognetus the admiral of the 

S\Tian fleet. On reaching Ptolemais Antiochus turned hfland 

and came to Philoteria (probably Tiberias) on the L^e of 

Galilee; the object of this was, no doubt, to estabhsh a fortified 

Une across the country; then he crossed the Jordan, conquenng 

the land to the east of the river; turning southwards he capmred 

d ara and various other strong cities, above all, Philadelphia 


•Ammon), an almi 
Pinlpmais to winter 


Samaria 


A # 

spring of 217 b.c.^ Antiochus continued his task; 

Gaaa is speciaUy 

Cenicia and Palestine, feverish miUtary preparations had 

IfTuSfm Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine was again in the 

Wore! "e resulf, says Polybius ‘of the barte 
wm" lace m Raphia between m^^gs to (to p~ 

r r “Sy-pS=~^^ -- 

and Phoenicia setting things m order in » 

, „ no ’ Itid., V. 86; cp. xvi. 18. 

« Polybius, V. 69. j first SvTian city* from 

* At the extreme south of Palcs^e osc ^ v 5 poiybius, v. 86, 87, 

•k. .S. of ™w ot Egypt Uottpto. B.U. 3 ud. tv. 661). 


he was 
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accompanied by his sister Arsinoe, whom he afterwards niarned; 
he then returned to Egypt and continued his accustomed hie ol 

pleasure and self-indulgence. ^ • v 

According to 3 Macc. i. 6 ff., whUe Ptolemy was visiting the 

cities of Syria after his victory, ‘the Jews sent to him some 
(members) of the senate, and elders, to greet him, and to bring 
him gifts, and to congratulate him on what had happened.’ It 
is said that he came to Jerusalem, which is likely enough ; but 
the long account of his attempt to enter the Holy of Holies 
(3 Macc. i. 9-1 1, 24 ) cannot be regarded as historical in view of 

the entire silence about it in Dan. xi (see below). 

At this point we may pause for a moment to say a word or two 
about the Jews. With the victorious advance of Antiochus 
during 218 b.c. and the early part of 217 B.c. it must have 
seemed a foregone conclusion to the people of Palestine that 
their land was about to come under Syrian rule. Two fragments 
in the book of Zechariah (ix. 1-8; xi. 1-3 *) reflect the point of 
view of a religiously minded Jew on the occurrences mentioned; 
so it is believed by the present writer; the passages merit a little 
detailed consideration both because they appear to have been 
written by an eyewitness, and also because the longer of the 
two gives us some insight into the best religious trend of thought 
among the Jews during this period. We shall examine them 
below 3 when it will be seen that there are good grounds for 
the contention that they refer to the first Syrian invasion of 
Antiochus III during 218 b.c. and 217 B.c.; and since the writer 
gives no hint of the defeat of Antiochus in the summer of the 
latter year, he may well have been an eyewitness of much that 
was going on, i.e. he must have written his words before the 
battle of Raphia. Some years later than this another Old Testa- 
ment ^vriter refers to this invasion, as well as to the defeat of 
Antiochus ; his words are worth quoting : ♦ ‘And his son s shall war, 
and shall assemble a great multitude of forces, and shall come 
on, and overflow, and pass through; and he shall continue the 
war even to his fortress.’ This is all in reference to Antiochus’ 
first Syrian invasion the ‘fortress’ here mentioned is, no doubt, 

* Polybius, in his 14th book (only fragments of which arc extant). 

* According to the present writer’s \’iew xi. 1—3 is a fragment without connexion 
with what precedes or follows, and refers, like ix. 1-8, to Antiochus’ first Syrian 

campaign* 

^ Additional Note D. * Dan. xi. 10—12. * Following the Septuagint. 

* Not reckoning, of course, the abortive attempt in 221. 
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Gaza; it is called ‘his fortress’ because he captured it together 
with other Philistine fortified cities; but Gaza was the most 
strongly fortified and held out the longest. The text continues: 
‘And the king of the south shall be moved wth choler, and shall 
come forth and fight with him, even with the king of the 
north ; and he shall set forth a great multitude ; but the multi- 
tude shall be given into his hand. And the multitude shall be 
carried away; and his heart shall be lifted up; and he shall cast 
do^vn tens of thousands, but he shall not prevail.’ Here we have 
a reference to the battle of Raphia when Ptolemy IV , Philopator, 
came out from Egypt to oppose Antiochus; they are, respec- 
tively, ‘the king of the south’ and the ‘king of the north’; it is 
Antiochus who ‘shall set forth a great multitude’, while ‘the 
multitude shall be given into his hand’ means the hand of 
Ptolemy, who gained the victor^'; and ‘the multitude shall be 
carried awa/ refers, on the one hand, to the Syrians who were 
taken captive, on the other, to the retreating army which fled in 
confiision after its defeat. It was Ptolemy’s heart that was ‘lifted 
up’ in consequence of his victory because he ‘cast down tens of 
thousands’ ; and the final words, ‘but he shall not prevail’, are m 
reference to the fact that ultimately Syria was wrested fi-om the 

house of Ptolemy.* 


2 . THE CONQUEST OF COELE-SYRIA BY ANTIOCHUS III 

The vast extent of the empire of Antiochus necessitated hn 
presence in both east and west, and for a number of ye^ ^ 
iiought of conquering Coele-Syria had to be relmquished. 

^Vith the details of his activities in Asia Minor ^ and *** 
parts of his far-stretching empire to the east,3 where revolts ha 
occurred, we are not here concerned. Of Jev^ history duraig 
the years immediately following the battle of Raphia we have 
no knowledge other than the very scanty notice given above ot 

Ptolemy’s visit to Jerusalem. , ^ 

But though prevented for a number of years by 

from any further attempt at ^ ^eu- 

had no intention of giving up the traditional aim of *e Seleu 
cids. After subduing the recalatrant subject-states he at 1 

. The conflict bet.eet. the Seleudi e«i the 
•„vem' and 'vulturo’, respecuvely, is bnefly referred to in I Enoch ac, 

» Polybius, V. 107, vii. 18 (end). 

* Ibid., viii. 2 'i, and especially x. 27-3*1 491 39 * 
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returned, in the year 205/204 B.c., in great tnumph to ^leucia, 
having succeeded in aU his eastern undertakings.* He now 
turned his attention to Egypt. For a year or so Antiochus had to 
walk warily on account of the intrigues of Phihp V of ^acedon 
and Sosibius, the energetic Egyptian commander-in-chiet. J 5 ut 
on the death of Ptolemy IV, Philopator, in 203 b.c., ^ his four-year- 
old son Ptolemy V, Epiphanes, came to the throne of Egypt, and 
the state of affairs which then arose — rival factions at court and 
rebellions among the native populations — offered Antiochus an 
opportunity for invading Syria which he w^ not slow to seize. 

In the spring of 202 b.c. he began operations; but no details 
are forthcoming of what happened, and it is quite clear that he 
achieved little or nothing, for in the spring of the next year the 
attempt was renewed. But again we have only the scantiest 
knowledge of the details of the campaign; nevertheless, it must 
have been attended with much success for Antiochus, since 
Polybius in praising the people of Gaza says, incidentally, that 
they held out to the last extremity in their desire to be faithful to 
Ptolemy .3 This resistance was of great assistance to Scopas, who 
was now the Egyptian general,^ as it gave him time to gather 
forces, and he was able to drive the Syrians back as far as the 
sourcesof the Jordan; this was in the winter of 20 1/2 00 B.c. Then 
followed, however, the battle of Panion, when Antiochus gained 
an overwhelming victory over Scopas;® the latter fled with the 
remnant of his army to Zidon, where he was besieged by land 
and sea by Antiochus. The siege lasted until the spring of 
1 99 B.c. when, the garrison being starved out, Scopas surren- 
dered, and he and his troops were permitted to withdraw. The 
whole of Syria was thus at last incorporated in the empire of the 
Seleucids. In passing through his newly conquered territories,® 
Antiochus entered Jerusalem, where, according to Josephus, he 
had a cordial welcome, the inhabitants receiving him with open 


* Polybius, xii. 9. 

* The actual year of his death is uncertain; it may have been in 204 B.c. 

^ xvi. 22. Cp. Dan. xi. 15, 16. ^ Sosibius had died early in 203 b.c. 

^ Polybius, xvi. 18. It was about this time that, owing to a revolt in Lydia and 
Phrygia, Antiochus ordered his general, Zeuxis, to transport a number of Jewish 
families from MesopK>tamia and Babylon to the disaffected areas, giving directions 
that they should receive every consideration. Josephus mendom the incident in 
order to illustrate the fidelity of the Jews {Antig. xii. 147-53)- 

^ Josephus, quoting a passage from Polybius, which h^ not othcrwbe been 
preserved, says that Andochus had conquered Batanea and occupied Samaria, 
Abila, and Gadara {AiUiq. xii. 136). 
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arms and offering him ample provision for his army.* 'pm 
statement is regarded \vith suspicion by WiUnch,^ and it is 
true that the consideration which the Ptolemys had shown for 
Jewish religious susceptibilities had resulted in a friendly dis- 
position towards them on the part of the Jews, so tliat the wel- 
come which Josephus says was given to Antiochus does sound a 
Uttle strange. On the other hand, there is significance in Poly- 
bius’ words, quoted above, when he says that the people of Gaza 

were superior to the other people of Code Syn ^ 

faith’ was concerned; it would be justifiable to deduce from this 
that the Jews, in contrast to the people of Gaza, were not averse 
from transferring their allegiance from Ptolemy to Antiochus 
Dr. Bevan thinks that the Josephus account of the reception of 
Antiochus ‘shows at least that no unpleasant memones were 
connected in the mind of the Jewish people with their ^ 

coming under Seleucid rule’.3 There is, ^ 

Dossibdity which may tend to support Josephus m this matter. 

If as Schlatter suggests, + the house of Tobias rose to suprme 
power in the Jewish State during these campaigns of AnUochm, 

whii Tosephus says that ‘the Jews of their oivn accord w^t over 
tn him’ it may well be true so far as the dominant party were 
concenled, while the orthodox house of Onias held aloof.s 

3. THE INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF THE JEWS 

This leads us to consider the internal affain 

Temple, and the sacred sing , ^ Other taxes 

mone^', and the crovsm-tax and other taxes also. 

; j’2n ^ mMabai^ch^ Erkebuns, pp. 40 ^ (>895). 

* Jnusalm unJrr ihi High-priaU 30 (-W • 

4 GachuhM IsratU appointed tax-farmer by Ptolemy IV, 

and that Onias had faUen out w.th ^ %, 3 Macc. iii. » ff- 

militate against this. 
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are also remitted to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. In the other 
documents which Josephus quotes various other privileges are 
accorded to the Jews. It can hardly be demed^at there are 
some things in these documents which it is difficult to take 
seriously. Wilhich strongly questions their genuineness; but 
Schtirer believes they are to be relied upon and menUons an 
analogous case, so far as the Temple is concerned, of a pagan 
temple which received consideration at the hands of Antiochus. 

It was certainly to Antiochus’ advantage to favour the people in 
his newly conquered territory; he would, moreover, probably be 
aware of the favourable treatment accorded to the Jews by the 
Ptolemys — apart from the heavy taxes levied 3 — and it would 
have been impolitic not to continue this; therefore some cre- 
dence must be allowed to what Josephus records here. 

The first of these documents was sent to the governor of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, named Ptolemy; in communicating 
the contents of the rescript to the Jews, he must have addressed 
himself to the High-priest, and this brings us to the important 
subject of the relations in general of the High-priest to the 

suzerain power. 

Unfortunately, we have no reliable historical data to go upon 
until we come to the time of Antiochus III, though the echo of 
what obtained previously is to be discerned in the story told by 
Josephus concerning Joseph, of the house of Tobias, to be re- 
ferred to presently. In this relationship between the High-priest 
and the suzerain power everything really turned upon the 
question of money; however tolerant the Ptolemys may have 
been there would have been no peace for the Jews if adequate 
taxes had not been paid. When it is asked who collected these 
taxes, no certain answer can be given, at any rate until we reach 
the end of the third century. The presumption is that during the 
Ptolemaic regime the High-priest did so ; but this is by no means 
certsiin, as the Joseph story will show. Without going into those 
detaik given by Josephus + which are obviously unhistorical, the 
salient points are as follows: The High-priesthood at the time 
when Ptolemy IV, Philopator (221-203 b.c.), was king of Egypt, 

^ Juden tmd Griechm • • pp. 40 ff., and in Judaicoy pp. 48 fif. (1900); see also 
Buchler, Die Tobiadeti und Omaden , • pp. 143 ff. (1899). 

* Op. cit.y iii. 107 f. 

* ‘The most oppressive side of Ptolemaic rule, however, was the consistent and 

systematic adjustment of taxation to the interests of the central power* {Comb. Anc. 
Hist. vii. 129 [1928]). ^ Asitiq. xii. 154 ff.; cp. 2 Macc. iii. 1 ff. 

3874.2 x > 
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was held by Onias II, son of Simon I, ‘the Just’. Onias is 
represented as very avaricious and refuses to pay the king the 
tax of twenty talents of silver, ‘which his forefathers paid to these 
kings out of their own estates.’ Thereupon Joseph manages to 
get himself appointed tax-farmer not only for Judaea, but for the 
whole of Palestine. From what Josephus says,* we may gather 
what the procedure had been in regard to tax-farming under the 
Ptolemaic regime; he says that ‘all the principal men and rulers 
went up out of the cities of Syria and Phoenicia [to Alexandria] 
to bid for their taxes; for every year the king sold them to the 
men of the greatest power in evcr>' city’; the txx-farmers were 
thus men from the various local centres who had to go up to 
Alexandria annually to bid at the auction for a renes\ al of their 
licence to gather taxes, pro\ided they could bid high enough. 
‘This’, says Rostovtzeff, ‘is proved by the various documents in 
the Zeno letters ^ which shows that the picture of an auction of 
pro\dncial taxes drawn by Josephus in his wonderful story of the 
fanner of tribute from Coele-Syria ^ is on the whole accurate 
Joseph was the tax-farmer for a large area, and would have 
appointed his own local subordinates. A matter of paramount 
importance, as it seems to us, is that Joseph was a member of the 
rival house of Tobias, but he was at the same time nephew to 
Onias, whose sister married into the house of Tobias. 

The first point to note in Josephus’ narrative is that the sum 
of twenty talents which Onias refused to pay cannot possibly 
represent taxes; the sum is much too small. Further, Om^ did 
not in the end pay this; but it did not affect his position as High- 
priest. And thirdly, by being appointed tax-farmer, Joseph 
Tobiad, assumed a position of authority side by side 
High-priest who belonged to the Oniads. The Uvo nval housa 

are thus represented in the two highest offices in the Jew^h 

State. When it is said that the twenty talents had been paid 
‘out of their own estates’ by previous High-priesU to the top o 
Egy-pt. -we have probably a reliable indicauon of the fact that it 
hfd been customary for the High-priests to pay this sum for 
receivdng royal recognition. Why Onias refused to pay is said 
mbe be^caule he wravaricious; this reason is not convmang 
It seems more probable that Onias meto his refused m ^ 
a definite renunciation of allegiance to Ptolemy. 


* Antiq. xii. 129-44 

* Antia^ xiL 169 ff* 


P. Cairo 
Comb, Aj 
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success of Antiochus in the 2 19-2 17 b.c. campaigns Onias 
believed to foreshadow a change of regime; he therefore desired 
to put himself right with his new suzerain. It was a miscal- 
culation, as the battle of Raphia showed. Joseph, of the rival 
house, seized his opportunity, and ingratiated himself with the 
Egyptian king by' promising large sums if appointed tax-farmer; 
and he held this post with great advantage to himself for at least 
twenty years. 

The whole narrative, mostly imaginary, but with some un- 
doubtedly reliable historical data, is mainly an echo of the rival- 
ries between the houses of Onias and Tobias. 

When, therefore, Palestine came finally into the possession of 
the Seleucids through Antiochus’ conquest, the tax-farming was 
in the hands of the Tobiad family, and Joseph continued in his 
office, though now under Syrian overlordship. Onias was still 
High-priest, but his family now became pro-Egyptian. 

The course of Jewish history during the remainder of the 
reign of Antiochus III^ and of his son Seleucus IV is very 
involved and difficult to tmravel; but one or two points seem 
clear. There was a section of the people whole-heartedly devoted 
to the Law and its observances, the Chasidim,'^ ‘the godly ones’, 
who at first took no part in the politics of the day. 3 Of a very 
different character were the worldly Hellenizers, represented 
especially by the priestly aristocracy, though by no means con- 
fined to them. The relations between the latter and the Seleucid 
comtwerefnendly; but the want of money on the part of the king 
was the cause of troubles among the Jewish aristocracy, and, 
above all, in the family of Tobias; bribery as a means to favour 
appealed to the Seleucid rulers, who were always in need of 
money. 

It was during the reign of Seleucus IV that Heliodorus, his 
chief minister, in order to replenish to some extent the royal 
exchequer, attempted to seize the Temple treasure; he was, 
however, unable to take anything because, according to the 
narrative in 2 Macc. iii. 24—8, he was confronted by an appari- 
tion, ‘a horse with a terrible rider upon him,’ accompanied by 


* He died in battle in the eastern part of his empire in the spring of 187 b.c.; 
on his deterioration of character in his later years, see Polybius, xv. 37. 

® On the Chasidim, see further pp. 226 and Additional Note H, § i, pp. 314 ff. 

* On the Essenes, between whom and the Chasidim there were some points of 
contact, see Additional Note S. 
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two Other supernatural beings by whom he was scourged, and 
he had to be carried out by his guards. Putting the embellish- 
ments aside, there is here probably the echo of some attempt 
to appropriate the Temple treasure, which failed. According 
to 2 Macc. iii. 4ff., it was owing to Simon* that Heliodorus 
attempted to lay hands on the Temple treasure; but in 2 Macc. 
iv. I Simon is said to have accused Onias of this. There was 
bitter enmity on the part of the three brothers, Simon, Lysima- 
chus, and Menelaus, against their yoxmger brother Hyrcanus; 
the High-priest Onias was friendly disposed towards this latter 
(2 Macc. iii. II, 12), so that one can understand the reason of 

Simon’s accusation. 

What has been said is sufficient to show the involve and 
troublous state of internal affairs among the Jews at this tme. 

Seleucus IV was murdered by Heliodorus in 175 it is in 
reference to this that it is said in Dan. xi. 20: ‘But within few 
days he (i.e. Seleucus IV) will be d^troyed, not openly,^ nor 
in battle.’ With the accession of his brother, Antiochus IV, 
Epiphanes, the ‘contemptible person* of Dan. xi. 21, a new 
epoch in Jewish history was soon to begin. 


Additional Note D. 

ZECHARIAH ix. 1-8; xi. 1-3 

I T has been asserted above (p. 205) that these pass^ refer to an 
invasion of Syria, including Phoenicia and P^estoe. As an 

lamination of them in the text would “ 

should be read in connexion with what is written above m order 

see the force of the present contention. Phoenicia. 

That we have here a reference to an mvasion of Syria, Phoenicia, 

and Palestine may be seen from the words of ix. 1 : 

‘Oracle The word of Yahweh reg^ding * the land of ^toch, 

an^SSas^ is its resdng-place’, and of xi. i : ‘Open thy d«^ 

. He w« one of the «hu of Joseph, me^oned ^ 

staUs) of the Temple; probably he was placed over the Treasury. 

ease of the verb 'OT foUowed by this preposition; see, e.g., Dcub vu 7 . 9 

cadxo 46; exxii* 8. 
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O Lebanon.’ Taken with the context these words would be meaning- 
less if they did not refer to an invasion of Syria; the ‘doors* of 
Lebanon is an obvious reference to the fortresses already mentioned 
(p, 203). That the first Syrian campaign of Antiochus was in the 
mind of the writer can hardly be doubted in view of the close 
parallel between the place-names mentioned by Polybius in his 
account and those occurring here; thus, in addition to Hadrach * 
and Damascus, we have in our passage Hamath; since Antiochus 
started out firom Seleucia in Pieria he must have passed close to these; 
then (verse 2) Tyre and Zidon;^ then places in Philistia: Ashkelon, 
Gaza, Ekron, and Ashdod,^ and the words occur: *I will cut off 
the pride of the Philistines.’ All these places were near the route 
Antiochus took in the second stage of the campaign. Then it will 
be remembered that Antiochus, after coming down the coast-land 
of Phoenicia as far as Ptolemals, turned inland and crossed the 
Jordan, capturing various strongholds to the south, after which he 
returned again to Ptolemais. To the truly religious section of the 
Jews it must have appeared as very significant that Jerusalem with 
its national sanctuary remained untouched. In the light of this we 
must read verse eight of our passage; the text is a little uncertain, 
but the general sense is clear enough: ‘I will encamp as an outpost 
for my house because of him that passeth and him that returneth,’ 
i.e. Yahweh will be like an outpost in shielding his house, the 
Temple, in Jerusalem firom those who are passing to and fro, in 
reference to an army, as the military terms show; the writer is 
doubdess thinking of the Syrian army on its progress to and from 
Ptolemais. And the verse ends with the words: ‘For now I am 
beholding it with mine eye*, i.e. Yahweh is keeping a protective 
watch over it. The fact that Antiochus pushed right across the land, 
crossed the Jordan, advanced south, captured a munber of strong- 
holds, and then returned to his starting-point, without molesting 
Jerusalem, was, naturally enough, interpreted by the devout Jewish 
patriot as an act of divine intervention. And, once more, the advance 
of the victorious Syrians along the cast of Jordan is graphically 
described in xi. 2, 3: ‘Howl, ye oaks of Bashan, for the inaccessible 

* A district mendoned on Assyrian inscripdons as bordering on Damascus and 
Hamath. 

* ‘Tyre and Zidon (too), — they were very wise [following the Septuagint], Yea, 
Tyre built for herself a stronghold, and she heaped up silver like dust, and fine 
gold like clay in the streets. Behold, my Lord will dispossess her, and he will 
smite her rampart in the sea [the fortified island close to the mainland] and she 
shall be devoured with fire.* 

^ Ashkelon s h al l see it and fear, and Gaza shall be in sore distress; Ekron too, 
for she shall be ashamed of her confidence [following the Sept.]; and the king 
shall perish from G az a , and Ashkelon s ha ll not be inliabited, and a mixed race 
shall dwell in Ashdod.* 4 Reading nSD for 
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' is brought down. Harkl the lament of 
pasturage^ is destroyed; hark! the roaring 


The last phrase, borrowed froE 
1 . 44, refers to the tramphng down by the soldiei 
iiT-^rviic vf^orpt^ition aloncT the eastern bank of the Jordan, 


teaching 


m 


m 


is thought of as the God of history; the ^vriter dearly recog^es 
the Syrian power the instrument of Yahw^ (verses i, 4). He ^ 
looks forward to the conversion of the Philistines; this u notable, 

esnecially as in the ‘bastard race’ of which he speaks ^ dwelbn] 
Ashdod (verse 6 ), Egyptians, Greeks, ^d possibly Syn^ wc 
be included. Such an attitude towards the Gentiles w^ not eWe- 
teristic of orthodox Judaism at this time; pro^ganc^m had not 
vTbegun among the leaders of orthodoxy. The ^lonair zeal 
Lflected in verse 7 is remarkable; the prophet sees m the adversity 
of the Philistines an opportumty to wean th^ from to 

takf away his ♦ blood from his mouth,* and his abomn^tions from 
Stween his teeth, and he shall be a remn^^ 

t^ching of earlier prophets, believes My m the mviolabihty of 
the Temple and therefore of Jerusalem (verse 8 ). 

I Readily ; for the ardde used with the attribute alone see Cowley, 

3 ^^^'Sd^b^gL^^SiTthe iSjaS has many streams and is very fertile. 

4 The singular is the blood having 

Jen“oTfit (cp. the Jdngs special 

4 ,e. unckan odyIppliSt anLals and heathen 

occasions; the word \iscd (f <v) ^ 

,» .s.. or o,d. 
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Chapter XVI 

XHE MACCABAEAN REVOLT: THE CAUSES WHICH 

LED TO IT 

SUMMARY 

fAn antecedent cause of the SSadve 

SSn~ re 

- “rrr pH P-" 

a^OTe die rr encouiged Antiochus in his attempt to stamp out 
jr aifm; so-’that the Maccabaean revolt was Wdy >“ 

v^th the utmost ener^ in his endeavour to make ^ 

conform to the religion of the rest of his people. The firrt step in 
resisting this attempt was taken by a priest i^cd Mattat^ the 
head of a famUy Uving in the viUage of Modem. )angs 

emissary who had come to offer sacrifice on a hwthen altar, and 
then called upon all those who were faithful to the Law to follow 
tiim into the moimtainous districts and organize resistance. Hu 
call was widely responded to. But as Mattathias was now an old 
he delegated the leadership of the revolt to his son Judas.] 

mfhasis needs to be laid on the fact that the desire to 

hellenize the Jewish Stote was expr^sed by the Jewish 

political leaders years before Antiochus Epiphanes took a hand 
in this.* Soon after his accession to the Syrian throne in ^e 
summer of 1 75 b.c. an appeal was made to him by the Jewish 
leadersfor permission to introduce into Jerusalem Greek customs, 
especially to build n gymnasium, a prime characteristic of a 

Greek city. 

*In those days came there forth out of Israel transgressors of the 
law, and persuaded many, saying. Let us go and make a covenant 

* More than a century before this time Hecataeus of Abdera (306-383 b.c.) 
wrote: ‘Under the later rule of the Persians and of the Macedonians, who over^ 
threw the empire of the latter, many of the traditional customs of the Jews were 
altered owinx to their intercourse with aliens.’ 
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with the Gentiles that are round about us; for since we were parted 
from them many evils have befallen us. And the saving was good 
in their eyes. And certain of the people were fonvard herein and 
went to the king [Antiochus Epiphanes is referred to by name at the 
beginning of the section], and he gave them licence to do after the 
ordinances of the Gentiles. And they built a place of exercise in 
Jerusalem according to the laws of the Gkntiles; and they made 
themselves uncircumcized, and forsook the holy covenant, and joined 
themselves to the Gentiles, and sold themselves to do e\Tl.’ ^ 

It must be remembered that this was written at least half a 


century after the events recorded, ^vhen Je^sish orthodoxy had 
gained the ascendant, and the religious outlook had become 
more circumscribed; and yet, though written from this stand- 
point, there is, with the exception of the reference to circum- 
cision, no hint of any Jewish belief or of any Jewish religious 
practice being endangered through outside action. In 2 Macc. 
iv. 13, 14, it is true, reference is made to an alien religion being 
brought in, and the sacrifices being neglected; but although 
2 Maccabees has preser\’ed in some instances important and re- 
liable information, it is of later date than i Maccabees, and on a 
point like this its e\'idence cannot be regarded as more authori- 
tative than that of / Maccabees, the ^vTiter of which would certainly 
have made some reference to this fact had it realty taken place. 


Josephus, whose e\'idence here is puzzling, makes it at least 
clear that there w'as an Eg>'ptian party in Jerusalem, headed 
by Onias, and that the quarrel between him and Jason 2 had 
nothing to do with religion .3 It is also significant that no 
mention is made of the Chasidim (the ‘pious ones’)^ in connexion 
with this episode; they were actuated by religious motives pure 
and simple, and had the religious question come into play here, 
they would have taken some part in defence of their faith, wHch 
the wxiter of i Maccabees would not have omitted to mention, 
he brings them in as soon as the Je^vish religion is endangered 


(i Macc. ii. 42). 1 tt* i. 

When Antiochus Epiphanes 5 came to the throne, the High- 

priest Onias III^ w^as absent from Jerusalem, ha\lng gone to 

« I Ntacc. i. 11-15; see also 2 Macc. iv. 7-17. * Sec below, P* 221. 

> Bell Jud. i. 31-3; see also Aniiq. xii. 237-41- Schurcr, 

not agree with this vic%v, as against tVillrich, tVcllhauscn, and Buchlcr, but he 
makes no attempt to refute it- 

* Sec further Additional Note H, p- 3^5* i j ^e%F\jd\ 

. AiL cdlcd Epim^o (■•he madmao') by Polyb.u. y. 193* 43»»- 

• Tbe of the Hifh-prioc SljBoo II; sot Josophm, AnJ^. 111. 224, 238- 
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party, whose recognized leader was Omas, would 

It hwell to note here how external poUucs cut across mtemal 
Tewish poUtics; we have the Syrian and Egl-pUan p^nes, and 
iveTve the houses of Onias and Tobias; among the som of 
Toseph who are Tobiads, three belong to t^ Syrian party, 
one ^H>Tcanus) to the Egyptian party; both Omas J^on 
are Oniads; but Onias is pro-Egypdan, while Jason is pro- 

the passage quoted above from / Maccabees it is of course 
the pro-Syrian party that is referred to; and it is clear that the 
initiative was taken by Jason and his followers, not by AnUochus. 
And, as we have said, there was nothing in what was done, so 
far, by external action which, with the one exception mentioned, 
in any way touched the religion of the Jews. One thing, it is 
true, had happened which, although it could not be smd to 
have interfered with their religion, did touch their religious 
sensibilities. The appointment by the king of a High-pnest 
(Jason) , though regarded by the former as a purely pohtic^ 
act and entirely within his rights, would naturally be resented 

by the orthodox among the Jews. ^ j 

It m\ist be recognized that Antiochus, as suzerain, bchevcd 
that he had a legal right to set up one and put down another 
in his subject states and provinces — considerations of justice 
and equity would not come in where political expediency or 
monetary gain were concerned 5 provincial and local governors 
could naturally not be appointed without royal sanction, to 
Antiochus the Jewish High-priest was nothing more than a 
local governor in a district within his realm. From the orthodox 
Jewish point of view it was different; the Jews regarded the 
High-priest as of divine appointment with which no human 
power, however exalted, had any right to interfere. Even the 

* See 2 Macc. iv. 7-10. 
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fact that Jason belonged to the High-priestly family could not 
lessen their resentment. For them, therefore, Jason could not 
be recognized; Onias was the legitimate High-priest. 

This clashing of views between Antiochus and the Jews, 
where each had a principle at stake which could not be sur- 
rendered, must be particularly noted; it was going to have 
consequences of the most fatal nature. For the present the 
opposition was merely passive, and no serious trouble arose. 

Jason’s position was secure so long as he had the king behind 
him; and he did all that he could to retain the royal favour. It 
was probably with this intent that he sent representatives to 
Twe for the quinquennial games celebrated in honour of 
Heracles, together vvith an offering of ‘three hundred drachmas 
of silver’ for a sacrifice to the god.^ It sho^vs to what lengths 
the Hellenizers would go to gain their ends. Jason did not, 
however, eryoy his position for more than three years. The 
methods whereby he had achieved his object could be used by 
others. Menelaus, who was not even a member of the High- 
priestly family,^ offered a large bribe to the king, and by this 
means got himself appointed to the High-priestly office. Jason 
had to flee from Jerusalem, and took refuge in Ammomte 

territory. 3 , , ^ i. 

This appointment to the High-pnesthood of one who was 
not even a member of the High-priestly family coffid sewe 
only to exasperate the law-loving Jews still more. And ag^t 
him personaUy there was a particular reason for hatred, since 
he was instrumental in bringing about the murder of Om^, 
the true High-priest.4 But the main cause of the detptaUon m 
A O 11 P XA7QC was on account of his instigatmg 


ff. I. i. UBC»«U. h. hlmsdf . TobM, but 

be “ed by lem (Adij. »i. 2,0; B.ll. i. -SOi be a Eenjsumle. 

be off“»d 1 priace of >b= “^-.‘^^rS'S Sd 

is further tht lamb;, and took one of 

interpretation of the is that “the one” here referred to is 

those lambs and dashed the sheep m p ravens” arc the S>Tians under 

Antiochus Epiphanes’ {CorMry^ Tihi’dic llcitimate High-priest, went to 

S^d'esSon c^te »o.pl= « .d,. ,0. i. U.ep <b»ppca.e from 

history. 
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Lysimachus,* his brother, to steal the holy vessels of th^e Temple. 

by the mob; but that Menelaus was looked upon m the real 

author of the sacrilege is evident from what foUows. An 

accusation is laid against him before the king; but by 
bribery he manages to clear himself; But Menelaus , it is said, 

‘through the covetous dealings of them that were m power, 

remained still in his office (2 Macc. iv. 50)* * 

Tason, however, was watching in his retreat for an opportumty 

to reassert himself. This occurred during the absence of 
Antiochus on his campaign against Egypt (169 B.c.);* Jason, 
hearing that the king was dead (a false mmour), hastened to 
TeruszJem and drove out Menelaus. Antiochus, compelled by 
the Romans to withdraw from Egypt,^ returned towards the 
end of the year in great wrath, wreaked his vengeance on the 
city,4 and desecrated the Temple. In the meantime, Jason had 
made good his escape and had reached his place of retreat. 

It was not unnatural that Antiochus should have regarded 
the driving out of Menelaus— his nominee to the High-priest- 
hood — as an act of rebelhon (2 Macc. v. ii). Jason must have 
been well supported; as a member of the ffigh-priestly family 
he was at least not so distasteful to the people as Menelaus ; so 
that there was some justification for the king’s suspicion. But 
the whole matter was still a political one. It is true, Antiochus 
plimdered the Temple, but this was not intended to be a blow 
at the religion of the Jews, it was with the object of obtaining 


* In 2 Macc. iv. 29 it is said that Menelaus leA Lysimachus as his successor 
(SiaSoxos) on account of his having been called to the king’s presence; but this 
cannot mean that Lysimachus was ever High-priest. Menelaus would have had 
no power to make the appointment had he wished to do so; but it is clear that 
his visit to the court was only intended to be a temporary one. 

* This date is that established by Nicsci sec Kolbe, op, cit,^ p. 34 also 

Bevan, The House of Seieucus, ii. 297 f.: ‘According to i Macc. it was hajirst cam- 
paign of 170/169; according to s Maccabees his “second expedition to Egypt**. Thu 
is generally taken to mean the expedition of i68, and, if so, there is, of course, 
an irreconcilable contradiction between the two books of the Maccabees, But I 
submit that the expression in 2 Maccabees may mean “second** in reference to the 
apparendy abordve expedition of a few years before mentioned in iv. 2 1 . At that 
time Antiochus heard that Egypt was preparing war and came south with a 
force. . • • Andochiu therefore might be described as setting out in 170/169 B.c. 
for his second wj^ohos cir iltyvfrTov; it was the second time that Coele-Syria had 
experienced the passage of an army led by the king against Egypt although the 
first time that he actually attacked Egypt.* 

^ Polybius, xxix. 27. 


^ 1 Macc. i. 20-8. 
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wealth; he also probably believed that he had a right to do 
this.^ 

Menelaus was, then, confirmed in the High-priesthood. But 
the Jews would have none of him; tumults arose in the city, 
and his position became precarious. The result was that 
Antiochus dispatched a Syrian official ^ to Jerusalem to take 

drastic measures. 3 

It was after this that the religious question came to the fore. 

But that Antiochus’ primaiy object was to hellenize the Jews and 

stamp out their religion must be questioned. He was certainly 

a great aposde of hellenism; but why should he have chosen 

this particular time to attempt to hellenize the Jews? He had 

been reigmng for seven years, and if he had meant the Je%vs to 

conform to his way of thinking he would assureffiy have been 

at work long before this. The initial impetus which drove him 

to his attempt must be sought elsewhere. Schlatter is doubtless 

right in sa')ing that it was due to the fact that the bulk of the 

people refused to recognize Menelaus as High-priest.^ It must 

be reahzed what this imphed. In the eyes of the king this meant 

that the inalienable right of royalty to impose its ^sill was 

challenged by what was claimed to be a higher power \vielded 

by the unalterable, di\Tnely given Law of the Jews. This was 

a thing unheard of. It was not only insult to the royal 

dignity, but it was an outrage on the divinity of wffich the ^g 

was a manifestation, 5 as his name ‘Epiphanes’ mdicated. The 

Greek kings had an immeasurable, a superstitious concepUon 

of the royal power. In riew of this it was necessary for Antiochus 

to show that his ^vill was law, quite as divinely smictioned w 

oc T.aw. Therefore this Jewish Law, me 


Law of an insignificant, contemptible race, set up m oppoMUon 
to him, must be swept away, and the people with «, if need 
be It is here that we must seek the mlUal cause of the acB 
that was now to be taken; that it developed into a r'lipouj 
persecution was ineiitable. It must, however, ^e re“P^^ 

intervention of the Roman power-mduced him to alter his 

I On this see Bevan, The House of Seleucus, ii. 156. mentioned in 

* His name is given as ApoUonius in 2 Macc. v. 24, but it is not men 

iMacc. i. 29. s Cp. Dan. xi. 36- 

3 See I Macc. i. 
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home poUcy. Having been baulked in his schemes 
expansion, he feU back upon the pohcy of coMohdatmg the 
component parts of his empire. This centred m 
of enforcing uniformity upon aU the lands under Syrian rule, 
the acceptance of HeUenistic religion and culture was to be 
the mcam whereby unity would be effected; m this way the 
State would acquire internal strength as a set-off agmnst 
baulked external expansion. Kolbe lays stress on the words o 
I Macc. i. 41, 42: ‘And king Antiochus wrote to 
kingdom, that all should be one people, and that each should 

forsake his own laws While recognizing that there 

is much to be said in favour of this view, against it is the 
fact that there is nothing to show that the other parts of the 
Syrian empire — apart from Judaea — had not already accepted 
what Antiochus desired; ^ in fact, i Macc. ii. 19 (quoted below) 


implies that they had done this. ^ 

However thi.s may be, Antiochus, as we have seen, sent a 

chief collector of tribute’, as he is called in i Macc. i. 29, to show 
the people in Jerusalem that the king’s will was law. This 
official, we are told, ‘fell upon the city suddenly, after feigning 
friendship, ‘and smote it very sore and destroyed much people 
out of Israel. And he took the spoils of the city, and set it on 
fire, and pulled down the houses thereof on every side. And 
they led captive the women and children, and the cattle they 
took in possession’ (i Macc. i. 30-2). So far it is clear that this 
was merely a vindictive act of vengeance. But then follows 
what must be the real key to the understanding of the subsequent 
events. In verse 34 it is said: ‘And they put there a sinful 
nation, transgressors of the law, and they strengthened them- 
selves therein.’ It is necessary to be clear about what these 
words precisely mean. When it is said: ‘And they put there’, 
the ‘they’ obviously refers to ‘the chief collector of the tribute’ 
and the ‘great multitude’, mentioned in the opening verse of 
the section (verse 29). The ‘there’ equally clearly refers to the 


citadel 3 which they had built (verse 33). 


On the other hand. 


* Bdirage zw ^riseken und judischm CcschichU, p. 153 (1926). 

^ Sec especially Bevan, The House of Seleucus^ ii. 148 ff. Tacitus says: 'Antiochus 
• • • formed a plan to weed out the superstidon of the country; to reform, if possible, 
so corrupt a race, he intended to introduce the manners and insdtudons of Greece’ 
{Hist, V. 8); this reads like a mere outburst of and-Semidsm. 

^ i.e. the Akra^ to be distinguished from the Temple fortress (‘Zion’) held 
by the faithful. The Akra was on the site of the old ‘city of David*; in the Old 
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‘the sinful nation, transgressors of the law’, who ‘strengthened 
themselves therein*, i.e. in the citadel, can only refer to the 
Hellenistic Jews, or a section of them. Josephus, in dealing 
with this episode, says: ‘In that citadel dwelt the impious and 
wicked part of the multitude, from whom it turned out that 
the citizens suffered many and sore calamities’ ; when he speaks 
here of the ‘impious and wicked part of the multitude’, he 
likewise can mean only the Hellenistic Jews who sided with the 
Syrian soldiery. Then, in i Macc. i. 35 ff., the record goes on 
to say of this ‘sinful nation, transgressors of the law’, that 
‘they stored up arms and victuals, and gathering together the 
spoils of Jerusalem, they laid them up there; and they became a 
sore snare; and it became a place to lie in wait against the 
sanctuary, and an evil adversary to Israel continually. And 
they shed innocent blood on every side of the sanctuary', and 
defiled the sanctuary. And the inhabitants of Jerusalem fled 
because of them, and she became a habitation of strangers, and 
she became strange to them that were bom m her, and her 
children forsook her. Her sanctuary was Imd waste ^e a 
wilderness, her feasts were turned into mourning, her sabbaths 
into reproach, her honour into contempt.’ It has been necessapr 
to quote this passage in full in order to make clear what the 
position really was; for when it is asked who took the first 
step in the attempt to eradicate Judaism, who they were 
who slaughtered the Je.vs when they came up to the sanctuary 
to worship, who laid waste the sanctuary and abrogated 

the feasts and sabbaths and brought contempt 
place-the answer is, not the Syrians; but the Je^h He^n- 
istic part>% the ‘transgressors of the law . And this is Je 

‘“itl^erefore, not a matter of surprise that Anriochus 
himself an ardent HeUenist, should have accepted the tot 
"ffered, and in supporting those who were hhe-^n^rf 
with himself have pushed forward the cause of HeUenism 


.cd Zion; this is apt to cause co^ion 
made here between the Akra and the i 


fortress (‘Zion’). 
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undertaking with fanatical zeal: all Jewisn sacnu.« 
forbidden, sabbaths and feasts were not to be observed 
the rite of circumcision was no longer to be practised. 
other hand, heathen altars were to be set up and shnncs bu 
for idols, swine’s flesh and unclean animals were ‘o b^ sacrificed. 
By this means it was intended that the Jews should be made to 
forget their Law and its ordinances. Disobedience w^ to e 
pushed with death. To crown aU, an altar to the Olympian 
Zeus was placed upon the altar of the Temple.^ Among the 
Samaritans, too, something similar was done; the Temple on 
Mount Gerizim was dedicated to Zeus Xemos, Zeus the Protec- 
tor of strangers ’. 2 Special mention is also made of the destruction 

of the Scriptures, the possession of which entailed the death 


penalty. , 

The effect of this was the submission of many Jews; but a 

greater number resisted, and men, women, and children were 
put to death. 3 

The resistance was at first passive; but very soon active 
aggression developed. During the process of carrying out the 
royal decree some of the king’s emissaries came to a small 
village called Modern, situated in the hilly country near Lydda, 
about two-thirds of the way between Jerusalem and Joppa. 
They called upon Mattathias,** a priest and the head of his (the 
Hasmonaean) house, to offer sacrifice upon a heathen altar 
which had been set up. His noble and fearless reply was: ‘If all 
the nations that are in the house of the king’s dominion hearken 
unto him, to fall away each one from the worship of his fathers, 
and have made choice to follow his commandments Heaven 
forbid that we should forsake the law and the ordinances. We 


will not hearken to the king’s words to go aside from our 
worship, on the right hand or on the left.’ s Thereupon a renegade 
Jew stepped forward with the purpose of offering sacrifice; but 
Mattathias in holy wrath ‘slew him on the altar’; then he 
tximed on the king’s officer and killed him, and destroyed the 
altar. The trumpet of revolt was sounded as he cried out to the 


* The expression ‘an abomination of desolation’, i.e. a desolating abomination, 

is applied to it in Dan. ix. 27; cp. Matth. xxiv. 15, Mark xiii. 14. * 2 Macc. vi. 2. 

^ See I Macc. i. 41-64; Josephus, Aniiq. xii. 255, 256; cp. Bell. Jud. i. 34, 35. 

^ The family name was Hasmon, hence the ‘Hasmonacans* whereby the Mac- 
cabees were known in later Jewish literature; the origin of the family is unknown. 
The term ‘Maccabaean’ is properly applied only to Judas, sec below, p. 229. 

* I Macc. ii. 19-22. 

3874.2 n 
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people gathered round: ‘Whosoever is zealous for the law, and 
maintaineth the covenant, let him come forth after me. He 
and his sons with their followers fled into the mountains, 

leaving their possessions be h i n d them.^ 

That was the beginning. Very soon the loyal Jews flocked 
to Mattathias in his mountain fastness. As passive resistance 
was now no more the order of the day, vigorous measures were 
immediately decided upon. The first step was the attempt to 
purge the land of apostate Jews, i.e. those belonging to the 
Hellenistic party; this was the only way whereby to stiffen the 
waverers who had been cowed, no doubt in many cases unwiU- 
ingly, into submission to the ruling powers. So, in the words of 
the record, ‘they smote sinners in their anger, and lawless men 

in their wnrath; and the rest fled to the Gentiles for safety.’ ^ 

This opposition to authority could, of course, not be ignored 
by the dominant party, trivial as it no doubt appeared to 
The first contact between the king’s forces and orthodox 
Tews was disastrous for the latter, and illustrated their f^atical 
adherence to the Law. A heterogeneous multitade had taken 
refuge in a wild part of the country and were brought to bay 
by a detachment of the royal troops; since it was a Sabbath day 
the fugitives refiised to fight, or even to defend their women 

and children; the result was a ruthless massacre.3 

It at once became clear to the loyalist Jews ^at this weU- 
meant but mistaken action would defeat the end they ha m 
view, since if all those true to the Law were to lay down th^ 

Law. It was, therefore, decided that, if attacked on 
they would retaliate. Even the strictest among the Mal^ts 
were in favour of this; and we find that at tlA pomt the CW™ 
joined the revolters. Their presence see^ to have had toe 
effect of still further inflaming the zeal of the loy^ > 

read that they ‘pulled down the altars, and they circumcised 
re cSldreTby force that were uncircumcized, as many 

*ey found in the coasts of Israel. And they 

ToZ of pride and the work prospered m then hand. And they 

rS^ued the law out of the hand of the Gentiles ... -> 


* I Macc. ii. 23-8. 

^ Ibid., 29-38; on Ibc Chasidim 

oQ. I Enoch xc. 


mentioned in i 


* Ibid., 44- 

Macc. ii. 4^, see als< 
♦ I Macc. ii. 43 
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Mattathias was already an old man when aU tWs 
and he felt that his days were nearly spent. He, 
gave charge to his sons to carry on the struggle for rehgious 
freedom: ‘Simon’, he said, ‘I know is a man of counsel ; pve 
ear to him alway; he shall be a father unto you. And Jud^ 
Maccabaeus, he hath been strong and mighty from his youth, 
he shall be your captain.’ Soon after this he died m the year 
i 66 l^ B G., and his sons buried him in the sepulchres of ms 
fath^ in Modem, ‘and all Israel made great lamentaUon 

for him. ’ * 


* 1 Macc. ii. 49-7®* 



Chapter XVII 

THE MACCABAEAN REVOLT 
THE LEADERSHIP OF JUDAS MACGABAEUS 

(166/5-APRIL 160 B.C.) 

SUMMARY 

r Tudas Maccabaeus, the only one of the sons of Mattathias to whom 
this epithet (perhaps ‘the Hammerer’) is applied, began his l^der- 
ship with some notable successes against the Syrians; he defeated 
the evidently moderate forces under Apollonius and Seron; the 
former feU in battle. There is some doubt as to who undertook the 
next step against Judas ; the sources differ; according to i Maccabees 
it was from Antioch, at head-quarters, that commands were issued 
and that three generals were sent to deal with the matter; accor^g 
to 2 Maccabees it was the provincial governor who took action. Die 
latter seems to have been the more likely course, for the revolt had 
not yet assumed such serious proportions as to caU for action on 
the part of the central government. The var>ang number of the 
Syrian forces given in the sources show how unrehable these am. 
Judas was again victorious, thanks to good 

ia^a year thf Syrians, oising to compUcations m the central part 
of the empire, desisted from further operations against Ae Jews. 

^oTsdll held its oim; the Temple was cleansed and dedicated, 

"rori"^:Sroyrc"-revol, religion freedom, w. 

a "ud not coLnt^^ t^. - -tgLriTrra 
territory. In though tire Jewt nrade 

'ir rowevtTnid^-P^"^^ 

^eTn fo tdochf he. ierefore. 

Xpeacr*m nS ^ brXn by Judas, who now sought 

rarerferenee front "m mo'’.;^y> b' con- 

l"XfIwddt Rome., hte evem wina 
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leader of the pro-Syrian, Hellermtic, pa^ rulef 

his position untenable, he caUed upon Demetru^ the " ^ 

force in Palestine and returned to Antioch, thinking Aat Alkim 
would be able to assert himself with the soldiers at his disposal. But 
this was not the case, and Alkimus had to appeal again to the S^aii 

NirSnor was seS^ battle was fought at Adasa, in wluch Jud^ was 
victorious and Nicanor was killed. Soon after, another and larger 
Syrian force was sent imder the command of Bacchides. Ine 
followers of Judas lost heart when they saw the numbers opposed 
to them; a handful, however, remained faithful. In Ac battle at 
F.la<;a which then took place the Jews were overwhelmed, and 

^ The bravery and resourcefulness of Judas were renmrkable; and 
as a leader in gueriUa warfare he was without a rival iri those days. 
But in face of anything more than a small force of trained soldiers 
he was imable to assert himself for any length of time ; a fact which 
cannot occasion surprise. His great achievement was the gaming 
of religious freedom for his people, a gain which was permanent. 
A careful sifting of the evidence shows that Judas never filled the 

office of High-priest.] 

TUDAS is the only one of the five sons of Mattathias — the others 
J were John, Simon, Jonathan, and Eleazar— who is called 
‘Maccabaeus*. The meaning of this name is uncertain; it may 
mean either the ‘hammerer’ or the ‘exterminator ; the former 
is the more generally accepted meaning.* It was with Judas the 
Maccabee that the struggle really developed. At first there 
was only a series of encounters between what must be regarded 
as guerilla bands and small bodies of Syrian troops quartered 


* In Rabbinical literature the word is written both and '? 3 D; the former 

• A 

would suggest ‘hammerer* or ‘piercer*, the latter ‘quencher* or ‘extinguisher*. An 
ingenious suggestion is offered by Professor A, A. Bevan to the effect that Mac- 
cabaeus is a graecized form of the Hebrew Makkabai which is an abbrevia- 
tion of Makkabiah and that this name was coined on the basis of the 

Hebrew verb used in 1 ^. Ixii. 2, ‘And thou shalt be called by a new name whiclt 
the mouth of Yahweh shall name* from the root meaning ‘pierce* in 

the sense of ‘mark off*); for such a formation there arc various analogies {Journal 
ofTheoL Studies for }zxi* 1929, pp. igi ff.). In i Macc. ii. 66 it is said; ‘And Judas 
Maccabaeus he hath been strong and mighty from his youth’, if one might assume 
that one of these adjeedves represents the Hebrew Kabbir O'??, cp., c.g., Job 
xxxiv. 24), the word-play, so dear to Hebrew writers, would tend to support Pro- 
fessor Bevan’s suggesdon* 
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locally.! The initial successes of Judas’ followers were in part 
due to the nature of the ground; the Judaean hill-country lent 
itself to guerilla warfare, especially as the Jews were famihar with 
the district ; but more decisive was the fact that the Jews were 
actuated by religious zeal; it is very noticeable how the convic- 
tion is expressed that they were fighting under divine guidance; 
thus, on one occasion, when the Jews expressed the fear that the 
smallness of their numbers was insufiicient to cope with the 
more numerous enemy, Judas retorted: ‘With Heaven it is all 
one, to save by many or by few; for victory m battle standeth not 
in the multitude of a host; but strength is from Heaven. ^ 
Besides this, there is no doubt that Judas was an mttepid and 
able leader, and one who inspired enthusi^m and bravery m 

others. The panegyric on him in i Macc. iii. 3-9. 

what exaggerated in its expressions, shows m what form the 

mcTnorv of him W 3 .s preserved* . , • -u 

Two preUminary encounters are menponrf; in each case 

Judas was cuctorious. In the fast, ApoUomm, 

Apparently in larger numbers, met Judas at Bethhoron; fae 

eight hundred of their number.! This was m the fast year of 

saf that more wofad 

“fr“gmTfaf ma'^rTreX-riom Aiy be gathered ftom 
the fact ;hat he went f “ ^lAcwTepS 

he reqmred money . he was ^«ec^g y P p 

it is said, -and he ^y.- This is 

tributes a comparatively insigniacant part 

not comanemg. Judaea « involved in quelling a local 

l^AwoX^emg^artdSg to the 7^ 

is rhetorical. .. Kr, Jv o lo. 2>i, 30 ff., and ekwhere- 

* I Macc. iii. i8, 19, cp. verses 44, 1 ^ further, Additional Note E, § i* 

* Ibid.. 23, 24. 
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snreadinff empire as that of the Seleucids. Besides, as wiU be 
sLn the^measures now to be taken in combating J udas were 

of qJiite a modest character. The writer of 

estimated the importance of his countrymen s feate. To the 

Syrians, at any rate for the present, the whole affair, though 

annoying, was unimportant. 

Antio&ius, therefore, left this matter to be dealt ^th by a 

subordinate while he himself attended to ^ inore I 

task. In what now follows we are met with the difficulty ot 

variations in the records. According to i Macc. m. 38, Lysias, 
who was regent in Antioch during the king’s absence, appointed 
Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes, and Nicanor the son of Patro- 
clus, and Gorgias, to continue the struggle. But according to 
2 Macc. viii. 8, PhiUp, the governor of Jerusalem (2 Macc. v. 22), 
seeing that Judas was ‘gaining ground little by httle , addressed 
himself to Ptolemy, the satrap of Coele-Syria and Phoemcia, 
his superior, to take measures against Judas. So that in 
I Maccabees it is Lysias, the first man in the realm, who is repre- 
sented as t akin g the initiative; while in 2 Maccabees it is the 
provincial governor, a much humbler personality, who does 
this. It must be confessed that here 2 Maccabees is more likely 
to be correct; for it is more probable that, in a case like 
this, the man primarily responsible for order in his district 
would be the one to take measures. The writer of / Maccabees 
again regards the Jewish revolt as so important that he feels it 
necessary to represent the regent as directly concerned in seek- 
ing to repress it. The fighting began in the summer of 164^ b.c. 
Regarding the respective numbers of the combatants there is a 
large discrepancy between the records. In i Macc. iii. 39 
Syrian troops consist of 40,000 footmen and 7,000 horsemen, 
while in 2 Macc. viii. 9 there are only 20,000 footmen and no 
horsemen. On the other hand, the Jewish forces, according to 
I Macc. iv. 6, consist of 3,000 men, according to 2 Macc. viii. 16 
of 6,000. When, however, battle is joined, Gorgias — he is the 
only one of the three afore-mentioned Syrian leaders who takes 
the field — has only 5,000 footmen and i ,000 horsemen under his 
command.* 

It is obvious that the higher numbers cannot be taken 
seriously, for, according to i Macc. iii. 53, iv. 8, 9, the Jews 

‘ Josephus {Antiq. xii. 29&-304) ; whenever he gives numbers he follows x Macca» 
bees; he does not mention the number of Jews under Judas, 
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clearly regarded the enemy forces as more numerous than their 
own. We may, therefore, conclude that, as Gorgias had only 
6,000 all told, the number of the Jews was, as given in i Maccabees, 

3,000. These are not large numbers, so that in this second phase 
of the operations the revolt is not even yet looked upon as 

serious. , ■, 

Judas was again victorious, thanks to good generalship and 

quickness of movement (i Macc. iv. 3-6, 19-22); and for well 
over a year from now (164-162 b.c.), for reasons to which 
attention will be draivn later, the Syrian authorities withdrew 
from the struggle. The opportunity was seized by Judas to 
consolidate his position. His first act was to enter Jerusalem 
with the primary object of making the Temple once more the 
centre of national worsWp; ‘Behold our enemies are discomfited; 
let us o^o up to cleanse the holy place and to dedicate it afiresh. 
And all the army gathered together, and they went up to Mount 
Sion’ ^ He was not able, it is true, to drive the Syrian garrison 
out of the fortress {Akra), which was held in possession for long 
after this; but that did not prevent him from carrying out his 
purpose. All damage to the Temple w^ made good, every 
portion cleansed away, and the desecrated altar 
replaced by a new one. The Syrian garrison was held m ch«k 
so that the work proceeded without hmdrance. Then, on 4 e 
third anniversary of the day on which 

been offered on the altar of the Lord, the rededicahon of the 

^ Thtb^t ^me tt; had thus been acHeved; 

w?o were loyal to the faith of their fathers had been 

the Jew ever since. Ite cde cfumukkah, lasts eight days 

nacles_ {SMotk, ^. 2 Mace. i8 ^ According to Jc«ephm 
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It also goes by me name oi xuc x ^ 

John X. 22 as ‘the feast of dedication (ra published by O. S. Rankin, 

pointedly remarks that the ’the house in Kislev are 

into a dhmiely Ac sicrifice occurred m mid^er and 

rhSriIttle dotr^o'S is Ac more trustworAy evidence’ (p. 103^ 
and the footnote on p. 104). 
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forced into opposition because of the attempt to extirpate their 
reuSn the most signal mark of which had been Ae desecration 
of their Temple. With the defeat of their foes and the rededica- 
tion of the T^ple religious freedom had been won. ^ It w^ soon 
after this that in response to appeals from the Jews m ^ahlee an 
GUead, who were being oppressed by their Gentile 
Tudas and Simon undertook expeditions into these d stncte 

(Judas and Jonathan to Gilead and 

rescued their compatriots, and brought them back mto the l^d 
of Tudaea .2 This episode is of interest because it shows that 
Jews of the orthodox type were not confined to Judaea. It is 
probable, especially as Antiochus Epiphanes died soon after this 
(in the spring of 163/2 b . c .),3 that the Jews would now have 
been left in peace without further interference with their reh- 

gion had it not been for the action which Judas took. Confident 

ia what he believed to be the invincibility of his troops, he now 
aspired to extension of territory. For it seems clear from i Macc. 
V. 1-54 and 2 Macc. viii. 30 f., x. 14 ff., xii. i. ff., that his next 
purpose was to extend the borders of the land .4 Taking these 
two sources together it appears that Judas undertook successful 
campaigns in Edom (Idumaea), in the Philistine coast-land, and 
on the east of Jordan. All this took time; but during at le^t a 
whole year there was no attempt at interference from the Syrians. 
The reason for this was that affairs in other parts of the empire 
absorbed the attention of the ruling powers; what had happened 


there was briefly as follows : 

Lysias had been appointed regent of the realm on An- 
tiochus’ departure for the Parthian campaign. But Antiochus 
had, on his deathbed, appointed one of his generals, Philip, to 
the regency of the realm and to the guardianship of the boy-king 
Antiochus Eupator. Why Philip was appointed to the position 
hitherto held by Lysias is not known; but naturally the latter 
resented this. Eupator had been placed under his care; and 
with the boy-king in his power, he disregarded the late king’s 
directions, and continued to act as regent. Nevertheless, he would 
know that sooner or later P hili p would make an attempt to 
gain by force the position to which the late king had appointed 


* See, further, Additional Note E, § 2. * 1 Macc. v. 9-54. 

^ Polybius, xxxi. 9; i Macc. vi. i6; Antig. xii. 361, 

♦ Schurcr believes that these expeditions of Judas had as their object concentra- 
tion, not expansion. 
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him. Hence Lysias was too much occupied during the year 
164/3 to trouble about what was going on in Judaea. 

At this time the governor of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, by 
name Ptolemy* Makron, was friendly inclined to the Jews; 
he, ‘setting an example of observing justice towards the Jews 
because of the wrong that had been done unto them, endea** 
voured to conduct his de alin gs with them on peaceful terms 
Kolbe believes that this is an indication that Syrian policy was 
inclined to meet the Jews half-way ,3 and that therefore the 
cessation of hostilities was due to this, quite apart from the fact 
of Lysias’ enforced absence from Syria. But evidently the more 
fanatical among the Jews were not satisfied; Judas recent 
successes had aroused great self-confidence, and it was a bitter 
thorn in their side that Jerusalem should still harbour a Syrian 
garrison in the Akra, and that difficulties should be put in the 
way of those desirous of going to the sanctuary Judas, there- 
fore, besieged the garrison in the Akra\ while this was going on 
some of the besieged escaped, and, being joined by ‘certam 
ungodly men of Israel ’, 5 appe^ed to the king with arguments 

which could not fail to move him to action. 

‘How long wilt thou not exercise judgement and avenp our 
brethren? We were wiling to serve thy father,^ and to walk afto 
his words, and to foUow his commandments; and for ^ cause the 
children of our people besieged the citadel, and were ^enated from 
us. . . . And not only against us did they stretch out their hand, but 
also against aU their borders. And, behold, they are encamped this 
day against the citadel at Jerusalem, to take it; the sanctu^ 
and Bithsura have they fortified. And if ye be not beforehand 
them quickly, they wiU do greater things than these, and thou shalt 

not be able to control them.’’ 

It no^v became clear to Lysias that a vigorous effort must be 
made to put doNvn the revolt once and for aU. Therrfore, 
beheving that Philip was for the present sufficiently occupied m 

the east, he decided to settle matters in Palestoe. 

A word must be said here about what have always been 

* Not to be confuted .-ith Ptolemy the son of Doo^enes. leader of the Syrians 
against the JeNv-s (i Macc. m. 38, , Macc. vi. 18. 

i No d^'ub" ^'kolbe things, Menelam was th’c moving spirit here; cp. a Macc. 

lupator, the son of AnUochus Epiphanes. is being bm of -- 

Lvsias was the effective ruler. 
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regarded as the two campaigns of Lysias. In both the dooks o 
Maccabees an earlier campaign (in 165/4 b.c.) is menbone 
(i Macc. iv. 26-35, 2 Macc. xi. 1-15). But Kolbe has shown, 
by a carefiil comparison of the two (the second is descnbed m 
the passage now about to be considered, i Macc. vi. 28-63 — 
2 Macc. xiii. 1-26), that the close similarity between them 
proves that one is a doublet of the other. In the earlier cam- 

• C-kT* TMimncp of iTia.0rni- 


name 


as 


though Lysias had undertaken two campaigns against them. 
But there was in reality only one, that to be referred to now, 

this took place in 162 B.c.* 

Lysias is not mentioned at the beginning of the account, but 
only the king; this, again, is characteristic of the^ narrator of 
I Maccabees^ who likes to make the most of Judas opponents. 
But the king was too young to lead a campaign; Lysias con- 
ducted it (vi. 50), and naturally kept the boy-king Eupator 
under his eye. Xhe objective was, of course, Jerusalem, which 
the Syrian army approached from the south, marching through 
Idumaea. They were first held up at Bethsura, where a stub- 
born resistance was offered. Leaving Bethsura invested, Lysias 
pushed on northwards. A pitched battle was fought at Beth- 
zacharias, the Syrians being attacked by Judas. A spirited 
account is given of the Jews’ onslaught on the Syrian elephant 
corps, when Eleazar, the brother of Judas,^ believing that 
the king was on a particularly big elephant, made a dash for 
it, and creeping under it pierced it; but the animal fell on 
him and crushed him to death. Judas, however, saw that the 
enemy was too strong, and wisely ‘turned away from them’. 
Josephus adds the further detail that Judas and his following 
retired to Jerusalem ‘and prepared to endure a siege’ {Antiq. 
xii. 375). The way was thus clear for the Syrians to continue 
their march to Jerusalem. Then it is said that Lysias ‘encamped 
against the sanctuary many days . . . and there were but few 
left in the sanctuary, because the famine prevailed against them, 
and they were scattered, each man to his own place’ ( i Macc. vi. 
51-4); this gives the impression that the sanctuary was 


* 0^. a/,, pp. 

* It is, however, only right to point out that some authorities do not agree with 
Kolbe; for example, Edwyn Sevan, in The Cambridge AncterU History, viii. 515, 
holds the contrary view. 

’ See 1 Macc. ii. 4. 
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appear from what Josephus 
tless with Judas still among 


them, resisted. ^ In the meantime Bethsura was starved out, and 

capitulated; a garrison was stationed in it.^ 

Things could hardly have looked darker for the Maccabaeans; 
Judas, separated from the bulk of his supporters, and shut up in 
the Temple fortress with a mere handful of supporters, must 
have realized that the end was impending. Then occu^ed an 
unexpected turn of events. Lysias received news that Phihp, the 
rightful regent, had returned from the east, and had arrived in 
Antioch with an army, determined to assert his rights to the 
regency. The position of Lysias was thus gravely jeopardized; 
it was quite imperative that he should go at once to the capital 
and deal \rith Philip. This involved the patching up of a peace 
wdth Judas, for aU available forces would now be required else- 
where. Doubtless Judas fhlly reaUzed Lysias’ dilemma, and 
determined to make the most of it. Hence it was that, though on 
the verv brink of final disaster, the Jews suddenly found them- 
selves in a most favourable position. The terms were of a 
generous character; the words of advice given by Lysias to the 
king, as recorded in i Macc. vi. 58, 59, show this: Now, there- 
fore, let us give the right hand to these men, and m^e peace 
with them and with all their nation, and covenant wi^ them, 
that they shall walk after their own laws, as aforetime; for 
because of their laws which we abolished they were angered, 
and did aU these things.’ According to 2 Macc. xm. 24, Judas, 
who in the eyes of Lysias and the king was the red instigator 
of the trouble, was shovvm kindness and graaously recayed. 
Thus, a free pardon was granted to the rebek and re ^om 

'ha, L”siJ ad,'^,ed the Hng to slay Menelaus; Josephs 
makes him say to die king that ‘this man was the on^ of ^ the 
miscldef the Jews had done them, 

hand, Judas had to submit to tlie destrucuon of the Temple 

. A.’th. sure tune, since Josephus wu dependent upon r the .d«t 

deuiU he gives mey be rented svith them in Bethsum 

n s’ett: “ h^hisd. 

K “ 'JX'^e' 3-8. »'■«« dettuls we ftw-s 
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fortress, and to the retention of the Akra by the Syrian p^nson ; 
and from i Macc. vii. 33, where reference is made to the whole 
burnt sacrifice that was being offered for the king , it would seem 
that one of the stipulations was that the king should be remem- 
bered in the Temple service.* It is also added in 2 Macc. xiu. 24 
that a new military Syrian governor was appointed for southern 
Palestine with his head-quarters at Ptolemais; his name is given 

as Hegemonides. . 

With the gaining of religious freedom for the second time, 

which had been the ostensible object of the fighting, one would 
expect that the peace which had been concluded would have 
been permanent. That this was not the case shows again that 
something more than the desire for religious freedom lay behind 

the activity of the Maccabaeans. 

It will be remembered that, on the former occasion when 

religious freedom had been gained and the Jews had been left in 
peace, it was Judas’ action which broke the peace and which 
brought Lysias into the field, and that this action was the 
attack on the Syrian garrison in the Akra. There is reason 
to believe that this attack on the Syrian troops was not 
prompted solely by the alleged interference with people going 
to the sanctuary, but that behind this there was the desire 
of getting rid of the Syrian soldiery altogether, for their 
presence was the effective mark of Syrian suzerainty. In 
other words, Judas was aiming at political freedom as well as 
religious freedom. This is borne out, as will be seen presently, 
by Judas’ dealings with Rome. Now, in the peace concluded 
with Lysias, with which we have just dealt, there were three 
items which definitely emphasized the continuance of Syrian 
suzerainty : the presence of the Syrian garrison in the Akra, the 
offering of sacrifice for the Syrian king, and the appointment of 
a new Syrian governor over southern Palestine. This meant 
that, so far as the political status of the Jews was concerned, 
they were held more firmly than ever under the Syrian yoke. 
The ambition of the Maccabaeans could not tolerate this. It 
must, therefore, be recognized that from now onwards the con- 
tinuance of the Maccabaean struggle had for its object entire 
political independence. 

An opportunity very soon offered itself for taking the first 

* This was only, however, the renewal of an ancient custom, see Ezra vi. 10, 
Jer. xxix. 7; cp. also Baruch L 10, 11. 
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Step in this direction; and Judas was not behindhand in icmng 
it. A glance at affairs in the S>Tian kingdom is here necessary. 

When, in 163 B.C., Antiochus Epiphanes died, he was, as we 
have seen, succeeded by his son, the boy-king Antiochus V, 
Eupator, But the nephew of Epiphanes, Demetrius the son of 
Seleucus IV, who had been kept as a hostage in Rome, cast 
envious eyes upon the Syrian throne. He sought to be released; 
but as this was refused by the Senate, he managed to escape. 

On his arrival in S>Tia, in the autumn of 162 b.c., he was 
welcomed bv both the populace and the army. He then had 
his cousin, ^itiochus Eupator, put to death, and obtained the 
throne. But, naturallv enough, Rome would not recognize him 
as king; one result of this was that he had to face the opposition 
of uvo vassal-kings of Rome, those of Cappadocia and Pergamon. 
In addition to this a more serious complication arose by the 
appearance of another claimant to the S>-nM throne; to 
was Timarchus, the satrap of Babylonia and Media; and he 

received the approval of Rome. , • 1 « 

The difficulties in which Demetrius was thus involved p\-e 

Tudas the opportunity for which he sought of making a bid for 

independence. And now we have the first contact between the 

Tews and the Roman power (161 b.c.). Judas sent an embassy 

to Rome ‘to make a league of amity and conf^eracy' . A trwty 

was concluded according to which the Romans 

the Jews undertook to be Rome’s confederates against any of 

her enemies.^ . . - . • 

The genuineness of the document contaimng this “ 

disputed by some scholarst on the ground that to recog^ 
no hL was forthcoming from Rome when I^metnus att^rf 



obiections have no force in 

. . Msec. viii. Chap. b. folio™ logically .to chap, vi, *hik ™ 

breaks the continuity of the narrative, 
is inclined to agree wth him. 
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unassisted. The Senate had indeed no intention of intervening 
by armed force in Syria; it only desired to embarrass Demetrius, 
and that it did by giving countenance to his eneimes. 

In the meantime, the High-priest Menelaus had been suc- 
ceeded by Alkimus. His Jewish name was Jaldm; Josephus 
speaks of him as ‘Alkimus who was called Jakim’ ; he was a 
priest ‘of the seed of Aaron’ (i Macc. vii. 14). It is not quite 
clear when or by whom he was appointed; according to i Macc. 
vii. 4-6, 9, it would appear that he owed his appointment to 
Demetrius; but Josephus^ says it was Antiochus Eupator, i.e. in 
reality Lysias, who did so; 2 Macc. xiv. i— 10, too, gives the 
impression that he was appointed by Antiochus Eupator, and 
later confirmed in his position by Demetrius. The probability is 
that Josephus is right here, and that Judas, relying on Rome’s 
promise, made the position of Alkimus so difficult that he 
appealed to Demetrius for help (i Macc. vii. 5-7)* As Alkimus 
was the leader of the pro-Syrian party in Palestine it was natural 
that Demetrius should respond to the appeal made by him; he, 
therefore, sent Bacchides, ‘who was ruler in the country beyond 
the river, and was a great man in the kingdom, and faithful to 
the king.’ Alkimus, with the support of this officer and a ‘great 
host’, arrived in Judaea. And now we get a significant indica- 
tion of a difference of point of view among the Jewish nation- 
alists. On the arrival of Alkimus we read of his being received in 
a friendly way by the scribes and the Chasidim — the latter are 
represented as saying : ‘One that is a priest of the seed of Aaron 
is come with the forces, and he will do us no wrong.’ Judas and 
his followers, on the other hand, would have nothing to do with 
Alkimus. The Chasidim had been among the first to rally round 
those who revolted when it was a question of attacking their 
religion (i Macc. ii. 42) ; but religious freedom having once been 
conceded — and the appointment of the High-priest of the house 
of Aaron would naturally seem to them to emphasize this — 
they had no intention of being mixed up with political affairs. 
But Judas, as we have seen, was not satisfied with having 
secured religious freedom; his ambitions were now of a political 
character. 


However, the Chasidim were deceived in Alkimus ; although he 
promised by oath to deal honourably with them, he broke his 
word and instituted a massacre among them (i Macc. vii. 16). 


^ in a private communication^ 


* Antiq, xii. 385; xx. 235. 
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outbreak of distur- 


i his was, 01 course, me avx a. 

bances. But Bacchides evidently thought that with the force he 

had brought with him Alkimus would be able to subdue^ his 

enemies, for he returned after a short time to Antioch. Things 

turned out differently, however; brief as the account of the 

bitter struggle between the two parties among the Jews is 

(i Macc. xii. 21-5), it is clear that Judas was getting ^e bm« 

of it; so that Alkimus had once more to appeal to the kmg.^ This 

time the ‘elephantarch’ Nicanor was sent, a man who, it was 

thought, would make short work of it, as he hated the Jews 

( I Macc vii 26). His attempt to follow the methods of Alkimus 

foiled.’^ A preliminary fight took place at Caphars^^a the site 
of which is not known for certain; this was followed shortly ^er- 
wards by a more serious battle at Adasa, north-east of ®eth- 
horon; a victory was won by Judas, and Nicanor w^ killed. 
The importance of this victory, as the sequel w^ to show, was 
not great; but it was overrated by the Jews, by whom ^ annual 

keen this day year bv year, the thirteenth day of Adar (March 
160 B c ) A month later, however (i.e. in April), a new force 
appeared in Palestine VNith Bacchides again at the head of it 
TOs time the Svxian army was more formidable; so much so 

the followers of Judas saw the numbers of the enemy 

the maiority of them lost heart and ‘sUpped away . 

mtemrting L impossible; but he repUed: ‘Ut tt not be so that 
uLm do this thing, to flee from them; and ^om ^e n ^ 
let us die manfuUy for our brethren s sake, and 

—TaidTut f -ngt m'SVmIcc. il 

nadi’^c j" 

gained religious freedom for hrs peop^, -d^t^ ^ ^ 

‘ 1 Macc. vii. 27-30. 
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wise enough to continue a tolerant poUcy in this respect. This, 

StS; ‘ h" 

was no one that suc^e Jonathan was 

refrained from mentioning the High-priesthood of Judas if he 
•“tf h why“e death of Ju“ "hi 

“not have accepted it at the hands ofthe Symn long even 
supposing it had been offered; on the other hand, 

that Judas died before Alkimus did, as is clearfrom i Macc.ix. i8, 

1 9 and 54-6; not that Alkimus being 

wished to, for Alkimus had been appointed by the Syrian lung, 
which made the appointment invaUd in the eyes of the o^odox, 
moreover, Alkimus had proved himself utterly unworthy. But, 
for the reason given, the people would not have had Jud^ 
for their High-priest. Why his brother Simon was, later, made 

High-priest will be explained below. 

* Antiq. xii. 434; so, too, in xii. 419. * 

3 On^e death of Alkimus, referred to in Zech. xi. 17, see Additional Not^. 

•* On this see furtlier, Aptowitzer, ParUipolilik der HasmonaervU . . ., pp. o-ta 

(1927)- 
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Additional Note E 

ZECHARIAH ix. 13-17 and ix. 9-12 

I. propitious beginning of the Maccabaean 

revolt must have aroused great enthusiasm and confidence among 
the followers of Judas, especially as they felt convinced, in their 
religious fervour, that they were fighting with divtine approval and 
under divine guidance. There are good grounds for the belief that 
the fragment Zech. ix. 13-17 was written at this time by an enthu- 
siast fired with a burning zeal for the religion of his forefathers and 
moved by fiery indignation against the tyrannical attempt to stamp 
it out. Opinions differ, of course, regarding the time and author- 
ship of this piece; but read in the Ught of what we beheve to be 
the contemporary history it becomes full of meaning.^ In verse 13 
it is said, the patriot speaking in the name of his God: T will stir up 
thy sons, O Zion, against the sons of Greece’;’ it is difficult to see 
to what period of Jewish history this can refer other than to the 
beginnincr of the Maccabaean struggle; with the nation of the Grreks 
the ]ews never fought, so far as our knowledge goes, but the S^mam 
are appropriately spoken of as ‘Greeks’ both because the Seleuad 
dominions had originaUy formed the eastern parts of Alexander s 
empire, and because the Syrians were ardently Hellenistic. I will 
stir up’ or ‘I am stirring up’ cannot refer to the past. We have seen 
that in the year 1 66- 1 65 b . c . the aged head of the Hasmonaean house, 
Mattathias, died; shortly before his death he is reported ^ saying 

to his followers: ‘Judas Maccabaeus, he hath been ^ 

from his youth; he shall be your captain and shall fight the battle 

of the people. And take ye unto you aU the doers of the law, 

Gentiles and take heed to the commandments of the laV. Then 
follows the account of the warlike zeal of the foUowers of Jud^, and 
of the enthusiasm he aroused. The struggle, ^ we have just seen, 

b^t 'for Srj^dah t a bow, I have filled it tvith Ephrann 
ludah is the bow, Ephraim the arrow]; I wiU sUr up thy sons, 

of a mlty man’ ,> perhaps an aUusion to the sword “P'y'Jj’J 

has 'EUrj.tj; cp. Dan. viu. ai. 

1 I ii. 66-tJ. 


» Zeeh. ix. 13- 



ZECHARIAH ix. I 3 -> 7 .‘*- 9 "** 

,JlW.«mth.passagcatreadyrefcrrcd<o:-Vicloryln^ba^^^^^^^ 

he himself (i.e. God) will discomfi^ ^^.^."hwrh sU be ten 
^lr'*fm,Td' hS atw shall go fold, as the 

d^nd them, and theyshaU prevail,*and shaU tread f 

like the Lwls*— like the horns of the altar.’ The significance of the 

last sentence is realized when one thinks of the pmture m *e s 

eye of the writer, viz. the splashes of the blood of the sacnficw flung 
on to the altar; the ‘corner of the altar’ were ^'■'^"‘Jed with sacri- 
ficial blood as part of the ritual.*' The words expr^s the blood-thirsty 
feelings of bitterness experienced by one suffering under religious 

^ In view of Judas’ victory tlie writer of / Maccabees, with pardonaWe 
exaggeration, says that ‘the fear of Judas and his bre^ren, and the 
dread of them began to fall upon the nations round about them; 
and his name came near even unto the king, and every nation told 

of the battles of Judas’.’ . , . 

2. ix. 9-12. There are reasons, as wiU be sho^vn, for believing 
that another fragment of the book of Zechariah was written at this 
time. One of the most beautiful passages in the Old Testament, it 
will be generally admitted, is Zech. ix. 9-12. This tells of the 
approach of the Messianic kingdom; but the Messiah is conceived 
of as one very different from the figure of traditional expectation. 
‘Behold, thy king will come unto thee; just is he and victorious, 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, even a she-ass’ colt . War is to cease, 
there is to be peace among all the nations; the Messianic dominion 
is to be world-wide; and aU the Jews of the Dispersion will be 
returning to the homeland. 

Two points here will be clear; it is an idealistic picture; and it 
must have been written during a period of peace. The difficulty 
of assigning a date to this beautiful little trimeter poem® is fully 

* I Macc. iii. 18-22. * Reading (cp. Sept.) for 1 ^ 2 X 1 . 

» Reading '33 for ' 33 K (Wellhausen) . 

^ Following the Sept, to alfia avrdii', the Hebrew text as it stands is meaningless. 

* Alw'ays used in connexion with the sacrificial worship; Am. vi. 6 is the one 
exception. 

* It may w'ell be that the writer was thinking of the ceremony of offering the 
blood of the Passover lambs, when two rows of priests received the blood in gold 
and silver bowb and passed them up to the priests officiating at the great altar 
in the court of the priests; as each bowl was received the blood was dashed ever 
the altar (Mishna, Pcsachim^ v. 5, 6). 

’ I Macc. iii. 25, 26. • Excepting verse t2 which has 2 + 2 + 2 + 2. 
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realized, but we venture to suggest a particular year during wliich 
it would have been very appropriate. 

We have seen that in the summer of the year 164 b.c. Judas 
Maccabaeus gained a signal victory over the Syrian troops, and 
owing to complications in the eastern part of the Seleucid dominions 
there was for about a year, or rather more, no further movement 
of the Syrians against the Je^vs. But we are concerned with the year 
164 B.c. Judas’ victory in the summer of this year was a definite 
turning-point in the struggle of the Maccabaeans, for by it the 
original great object of the revolt was achieved, viz. religious fi-ee- 
dom. During the peaceful months which followed preparations 
were made, by cleansing the desecrated Temple firom the pollution 
perpetrated by Antiochus Epiphanes,* for the great ceremony of its 
rededication. This took place in December 164 b.c. The deep 
impression which this great event made upon the Jews is clearly 
seen in i Macc. iv. 36-59, as well as by the fact— already pointed 
out — that an annual festival was instituted in memory of it. As we 
have said, the enemy had been vanquished by the help of God 
(verse 55), and had \^ithd^a^vn; peace had been secured; religious 
freedom gained; worship restored; and a bright fiiture seemed to 
have da%vned. These were things weU c^culated to caU forth 
Messianic hopes; the cleansing and rededication of the Temple 
may well have been looked upon as the completion of a necessary 
condition of the Messiah’s advent, just as Haggai, in earlier days, 
had insisted on the need of completing the rebuilding of the Temple 
in preparation for the coming of the Messiah (Hag. ii. 7-9). It is, 
therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that among the pious 
Chasidim with their belief in the theocracy, and among the idealistic 
Apocalyptists with their visions of the coming of a Messianic ruler, 
what had happened should have seemed to herald the fulfilment of 
their hopes. We, therefore, hazard the suggestion that one of these 
wrote that superb little poem (Zech. ix. 9-12) on ^ oct^ion. 
It is necessary to quote it in full in order to realize the sigmficant 
points (there are one or two small but necessary textual emendations) . 


‘Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy king will come unto thee. 
Lowly, and riding upon an ass, 

He will cut off the chariot from Ephraim 
And the battle bow will he cut off, 

And his rule shall be from sea to sea, 


Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; 

Just is he and \nctorious; 

Even a she-ass’ colt. 

And the horse from Jerusalem;* 

And he will speak peace to the Gentiles; 
And from the River to the ends of the 

earth. 


‘ Desecrated it wll be remembered, three years previously (Dec. 167 b.^ 
wbc!?riSh»', Epiph„» of fb. Ol^pion Zoo, .0 bo placed 

and by chariot oc hone 


men. 



ZECHARIAH ix. g-** 

Ate, O .hou (Zi.=), becae.. of thy I .c, ftoo dte cphvc fro™ Ur. 

S'^ttosbold,- yo prbontrt Bv.oJ.d.y^do . do.Uro it: double »d, 

of hope: 

In oresentine the Messiah as lowly and unassuming the writer 
Jy S C= been influenced by Micuh; just as Aa. prophet 
behaved that the Messiah would come forth from among the hum 
folk of the little countryside township of Bethlehem, so this seer, an 
Aooflwtist ayn“ng Ae Chasidim, held that the Messi^ would he 
one of Ae humble-minded ‘pious’ of his own order. That was an 
e"eeptoal idea of the Messiah, but it only placed greater rehef 
the world-wide extent of what his dominion was to be. The idea 
of the Messiah’s conquest of the world by spiritual power had been 
familiar since Zechariah’s time (‘Not by an army, nor by power, 
buTby my spirit, saith Yahweh Zebaoth’, Zech. iv. 6), and it appear 
in thJ apocalyptic literature of the second century b.g., though it is 

not the normal conception of the Messiah. ^ ^ j 

Whether this suggestion regarding the origin, date, and authors ip 
of Zeeh. ix. 9-12 be accepted or not, there is no doubt that it reflects 
the rehgious point of view of some sections of the Jewish people 
Ling die seLd century b.g.; and it is certainly an interesting 
fact that an exact analogy to it, in essence, occurs in that portion of 
the book of Enoch which, by common consent, belongs almi^t to the 
very year in which, according to the present contention, Zech. ix. 
q-i2 was written. This is of sufficient interest and importance to 
Lrit quotation. It is in i Enoch xc. 28-38 that, in allegorical form. 
Messianic ideas identical with those of Zech. 9-12 are found. 
It is there said:* ‘. . . And I saw tiU the Lord of the sheep (i.e. the 
congregation of Israel) brought a new house greater and loftier than 
that first . . . and all the sheep were within it.’ This refere to the new 
Jerusalem, but in view of tlie acknowledged date of the passage it 
cannot be doubted that the rededicated Temple was also in the 
mind of the writer.® The bringing-in of the Gentiles and the dis- 
persed of Israel is then spoken of: ‘And I saw all the sheep ffiat had 
been left, and all the beasts on the earth, and all the birds of the 


* The expression is used of the Dispersion; the addition ‘wherem is no water’ is 
pointless and overloads the metrical form; perhaps some copyist was thmking of 
Gen. xxxvii. 24 (‘and they took him, and cast him into the pit; and the pit wag 
empty, there was no water in it’), and added a marginal note, which was later 

incorporated in the text, 

* The homeland, strong iinder the protection of Yahweh. 

3 A loose quotation of Isa, Ixi. 7, ‘Therefore in their land they shall possess 
double.’ 

^ Charles’s translation, Hu Book of Enochs pp. 214—17 (*9^2), 

® This is apparently (by implication) also Charles’s view since he relcrs to Hag. 

ii. 7-9 {pp. cit., p. 214), 
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heaven, falling down and doing homage to those sheep. . . . And 
those sheep were all white and their wool was ab und a nt and dean. 
And all that had been destroyed and dispersed, and all the beasts 
of the field, and all the birds of heaven, assembled in that house; 
and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy because they were 
all good and returned to Ws house.’ Then follows the end of warfere 
and lasting peace, always thought of as characteristic of theMessi^c 
era: ‘And I saw till they laid down the sword, which had been given 
to the sheep, and they brought it back into the house, and it was 
sealed before the presence of the Lord; and all the sheep were invited 
into that house, but it held them not.’ Finally, the advent of the 
Messiah is proclaimed, and the homage of the Gentiles: ‘And I saw 
that a white bull was bom, with large horns, and all the beaste of 
the field and all the birds of the air feared him and made petition 
to him all the time.’ But the most remarkable p^ of the pass^ 
is the last verse, where, in allegorical language, it is told how the 
Messiah becomes the lowHest among his people, and how the might 
of spiritual power is predominant: ‘And I saw till ^ Aeir gen^t^ns 
were transformed, and they all became white bulk; and the first 
among them became a lamb; and that l^mb b^e a great am^ 
and had great black horns on its head. And the Lord of the sheep 

reioiced over it and over all the oxen. . t t 

^In spite of the cryptic nature of thk allegon^ language one 

cannot foil to see that the Messianic dements of t^ 

^ to apocalyptic generally, there “ 

identity of thoughtbetween the Z^chan^ and the Bioch 

Neverthdess, the exception common to eithtt, i.e. the low y _ 

must be allowed due wdght. It must also be 
n <hfficulty in finding any oAer date to which this Z^chanah 

passage can be appropriatdy assigned. 



Chapter XVIII 

the MACCABAEAN REVOLT: THE LEADERSHIP 

OF JONATHAN (160/159-142/141 b.c.) 

SUMMARY 

rWith the death of Judas and the dispersal of his followers the 
nationalist revolt was quelled for the time being. Bacchides ruled 
the country; he was supported by the High-pnest Alkunus and the 
Hellenistic party among the Jews. He also took various "^^^sures 
of precaution, hoping thereby to prevent any further trouble. But 
the spirit of revolt was too strong among the nationalists to be curbed 
for long. Guerilla warfare broke out again, though for the present 
it was not of a serious character. The death of Alkimus occurred 
at this time; but no one was appointed in his place. Bacchides, 
imder the impression that his work was accomplished, returned to 
Antioch. Two years elapsed during which the brothers of Judas, 
Jonathan and Simon, strengthened their position and ga^ered 
forces. The Hellenistic Jews, seeing this, sent for Bacchides. On his 
arrival, Bacchides soon found that under the new conditions the 
uncongenial task of subduing the stubborn rebels was beyond him; 
before returning home he came to a peaceful arrangement with 
Jonathan, who had undertaken the leadership of the Maccabaeans. 
During the next five years Judaea was left to itself, with the result 
that the nationalist Jews under Jonathan became masters, and the 
Hellenistic Jews lost all power in the land. Some details of the 
internal state among the Jews are probably to be discerned in Zech. 
X. 3-12, xi. 4-17, xiii. 7-9. By the end of this period complications 
in the Syrian empire, owing to a rival claimant to the throne in the 
person of Alexander Balas, had become so menacing that Demetrius 
the king found it advisable to make overtures to Jonathan, the most 
powerful personality in Palestine. Various concessions were made 
to him; but Demetrius’ bid for Jonathan’s friendship was capped by 
Alexander Balas, who appointed him to the High-priesthood and 
flattered him with fiurther honours. For two years the struggle for 
the Syrian throne went on between Demetrius and Alexander Balas, 
but in 150 B.c. Demetrius fell in battle, and Balas became undisputed 
ruler. For the next three years Jonathan ruled in Palestine without 
interference. At the end of this time Demetrius’ son, of the same 
name, appeared upon the scene to claim his father’s throne. Jonathan 
supported Balas, in consequence of which Demetrius sent Apollonius 
the governor of Coele-Syria against the Jewish leader. In the battle 
which ensued Jonathan defeated Apollonius; he was rewarded for 
this by Balas with a gift of territory. 

Further troubles in other parts of the Syrian empire once more 
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gave Jonathan a free hand; he now determined to throw off Syrian 
suzerainty altogether. But in the meantime Balas had lost his life 
and Demetrius II ^^'as imdisputed king. The Hellenistic Jews, 
therefore, appealed to him to put down JonaAan; it was in yam; 
the king confirmed Jonathan in the High-priesthood, m addition 
to which, at Jonathan’s request, Judaea was freed from aU tribute 

and three toparchies were added to his domimons. 

Soon after, troubles arose once more in the Seleucid empire; the 
infant son of Balas was put forward by Tryphon as a clamant to the 
throne. Jonathan supported Demetrius in return for finder con- 
cessions, among which was the evacuation of the Akra by the Syrian 

garrison; this latter did not, however, take place yet. 

For reasons about which there is some doubt Jonathan then 
transferred his aUegiance to Tryphon and ^e young pretender. 
Demetrius’ attempts to avenge himself on Jonathan proved un- 
successful. Jonathan’s grooving power now Roused the suspiaom 
of Tryphon; the latter therefore led an army mto Pales toe, but on 

L him! and by an act of base treachery got him mto his power 

and ultimately mxirdered him. v c- i 

Jonathan was succeeded by his brother bimon.J 

H the death of Judas and the dispersal of his followers 
‘ nationalist cause came to an end, for the time bemg. 
...j still occupied the High-piiesthood, and Bacchides, 
"supported by the HeUenistic Jews, ruled the cotot^; the Synan 
gSn continued to occupy the Akra. Bacchides did not mtend 

to rive the revolters any chance of reassembhng and c^utog 
furSer trouble; so he divided the land into 

Looted Z task of seeking out the 

iug them to g^or. who 

?:^errnSef^’'piacts L which L stadoned gatdsous 

^'Tharin“sp?trof aU this the nationalists were not ^bdued 
shows their tenacity of purpose. Ve^ and 

we have no man like him to go forth g 

Bacchides. and among «hein of „„ prince and 

^s' S.'thTthou mayest fight our batdes. And 


WS 
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Jonathan took the governance upon him at that time, and rose 
up in the stead of his brother Judas’ (i Macc. ix. 28-31). It 
will be noted that in this popular election of Jonathan as prince 
and leader’ no mention is made of the High-priesthood; tWs 
was not because Alkimus was High-priest; the reason why the 
people did not elect Jonathan to the High-priesthood was the 
same as it had been in the case of Judas; one who was to ‘fight 
the battles’ of his people was unfitted for the spiritual office. 

But under Bacchides’ firm rule little opportunity was offered 
for anything other than guerilla warfare; the wilder districts 
in the hilly country were the only places to afford the people 
shelter from the pursuit of their enemies, and even there they 
were sought out.^ It was at this early stage of Jonathan s 
leadership that another of the Maccabaean brothers, John, met 
his death; he had been sent to the friendly Nabataeans, with 
what movable possessions the fugitives could still call their 
own, for the purpose of leaving these in the care of their friends; 
but John and his party were waylaid by a band of ‘the sons of 
Jambri’ on the east of the Jordan and robbed of all they 
had; John himself they put to death. Jonathan and Simon 
speedily avenged their brother; but in doing so they were 
suddenly confronted by Bacchides with a contingent of soldiers; 
it was only with difficiilty that Jonathan and his followers were 
able to escape by swimming across the Jordan.^ 

At this time, still within a year of the battle of Elzisa, Alkimus, 
we are told, ‘commanded to puU down the wall of the inner 
court of the sanctuary’, by which is probably meant the wall 
which separated the court of the Gentiles from the inner court ; 
as this gave the Gentiles access to the sanctuary it naturally 
aroused the indignation of the orthodox Jews; and the death of 
Alkimus very shortly after this (May 159 b.c.) was interpreted 
by them as a divine punishment for his act .3 

Nobody was appointed in the place of Alkimus to the High- 
priesthood; Josephus says, as we have seen, that it remained 
vacant for seven years.^ It is difficult to understand why 
Bacchides did not see to it that a successor was appointed to 
act as a foil to Jonathan. Instead of doing so he returned to 

* See I Macc. ix. 32-4; Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 1-6. 

* See I Macc. ix. 35-49; Josephus, Aniiq. xiii. 7-12. 

3 Josephus, Antiq. xii. 413, says ‘he was smitten suddenly by God, and fell down’. 
See further, on Alkimus, Additional Note F. ♦ Antiq. xx. 327. 
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the kin? (Demetrius I, Soter, 162-150 b.c.), thinking, no doubt, 
that his task of pacifying the country was done. For t^'o years, 
then it is said, ‘the land of Judah had rest’. But it is clear from 
the sequel that those ttvo years were utilized by Jona Jan and 
Simon for strengthening their position and gathenng adherents, 
for the Hellenistic Je%vs found that the nationalists were so 

increasing their strength that Bacchides had to be semfor agaim 

Bacchides, therefore, returned with a considerable force. He 
soon found, however, that his old enemies had now J J 
strontr that his task was greater than he cared to 
His anger vented itself upon those through whom he ^ad 

Wds of the whole business; but he took the precauuon of 
estabhshing a number of fortified posts m the land. 

r step of maHng pea^- “.Trd::itt 

and Jon.han bega. to judge 

ELTefesf^a it L Jonathan, the leader of the 

H^tnonaeans tvho w^now^^ nor Josephus gives 

that during these years the state of a J 

changed; without the emselves in the 

Hellenistic Jews “th" people ralUed around 

country; more “d ”ore the b 

the nanomist leader. ^ Judaea, which may be 

trius to help the pro- P . . ^ their dwindling 

rori^“« of p.on wm.d - P-^n. 


. 1 Macc. «. 58- ... ■ ’ 

; aU in Ihe Sdeucid onyi. 

Sekucus, ii. 204-11- 


* Ibid., 50-3- 

Bc%-an, The Hoo 
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possession of Ptolemais ; and they received him, and he reigned 
there. And king Demetrius heard thereof, and he gathered 
together exceeding great forces, and went forth to meet him 
in battle’. The event thus abruptly introduced was the climax 
of what had been going on for some years previously; 

‘all the neighbour powers and Rome desired to sec some one con- 
temptible on the Syrian throne. And the king of Pcrgamum 
(Attains II) ingeniously produced the contemptible person required 
— B, youth called Balas whom he had discovered in Smyrna, and who 
showed a remarkable resemblance to Antiochus Epiphanes. Attains 
declared that he was in fact a son of the late king. He was given 
the name of Alexander and already some time between 158 and 
153 Attains placed the young man close to the Syrian frontier in 
Cilicia as a threat to Demetrius. Heracleides, the finance minister 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, now a refugee in Asia Minor, took Alex- 
ander to Rome. Heracleides . . . was experienced in the way to 
bribe Roman senators. The Senate, as desirous as Attalus to sec a 
weakling on the Syrian throne, actually in the winter I53-I52 B.C. 
gave Alexander recognition. Before the summer of 152 b.c. was out 
Alexander had got a footing in Ptolemais, where he had Ptolemy 
(Philometor, king of Egypt) in support close at hand, and could 
threaten Demetrius from the troublous region of Palestine.’* 


The position of Demetrius was, therefore, a precarious one, 
naturally enough; the nationalist Jews had never looked on 
him with favour; so that if they were now to support Alexander 
Balas against him, the outlook would be more serious than ever. 
Thus it came about that he was practically forced to make 
overtures to Jonathan as the most powerful person in Palestine. 
Jonathan, therefore, received authority to gather forces in 
order to support Demetrius; the Jewish hostages who had been 
kept in the citadel in Jerusalem were ordered to be released.^ 
Jonathan now took formal possession of Jerusalem; he fortified 
the city and mount Zion; the various strongholds established 
by Bacchides were evacuated by the Syrian troops, the only 


* Sevan, in the Comb. Ane. Hitt. viii. 522 f. Elsewhere he says: ‘Our Greek 
soitfces all spe^ of Alexander as an Impostor, and this came to be the general 
opinion. Polybius evidendy pronounced Ae business a fraud, and he was the main 
source from which later historians drew. As the line of Alexander came to a speedy 
end, the opinion maintained under the later Seleucids, descendants of Demetrius, 
was naturally adverse to Alexander. On the whole, it seems to me probable that 
Alexander was an impostor; but unless we have reason to believe that later on 
some one concerned in the deception (e.g. Attalus or Ptolemy PhUometor) made 
an avowal, I do not see that we can speak positively* (JJouu qfSeUucut, ii. 300 f.). 

* I Macc. X. 3-6; AtUiq. xiii. 38. 
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exception being Bethsura, in which the Hellenizing Jews took 
refuge; in the Akra, however, according to Josephus^ and 
I Macc. X. 7 , cp. xi. 20, the S^ndan garrison was still retained, 
though Jonathan’s fortress on mount Zion acted as a foil to it. 

This formal recognition of Jonathan is eloquent e\idence of 
the straits in which Demetrius found himself, and of how much 
Je\\dsh support was valued; but Demetrius had omitted one 
thing which he might easily have granted without detriment 
to himself, and Alexander Balas was quick to perceive this. 
On hearing what Demetrius had done, Alexander promptly 
outbid him by appointing Jonathan to the vacant High-priest- 
hood, and flattering him by sending him ‘a purple robe and a 
cro%sTi \%Tcath of gold’, and by further honouring him with 


the title of the king’s ‘Friend’ .2 

This was a clever stroke on Balas’ part, for it answered 

entirely to Jonathan’s ambition. It may be that at the time 

Jonathan did not realize that acceptance of this high ofl&ce 

from such a contemptible usurper was derogatory to the 

office itself; and probably if he had it would have made no 

difference— the end was too important to him to care about 

the means, but in looking back one cannot fail to see that the 

whole transaction was rather sordid. ^ ^ 

Jonathan was not behindhand in seizing thh opportumty for 

aggrandizement; at the feast of Tabernacles in October of the 
same year, 152 B.C., he ‘put on the holy garment, l.e he 
officiated as High-priest. The naive way in which rotary 
activity is coupled with the assumption of the spiritual office 
rives a melancholy insight into the degradaoon of rehgion 
which was already characteristic of the Hasmonaean 
after it is said that he put on the holy garments, it immediately 
continues: ‘and he gathered together the forces, and 
arms in abundance’, an eloquent cominent^ on the "'ords o 
the psalmist: ‘Let the high praises of God be m their mouth, ^d 

this period. It must, however, be 

ie. the orthodox party who formed the bulk, did not elK 
Jonathan to the High-priesthood, though they nequ^d m 1^ 

it is certain that they would not have elected to the High 
priesthood one who wielded the sword; in thar eyes to hoi 

^ » I Macc. X. 15-17- 

* Afiiia. xia. 45 * 
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the spiritual and military offices jointly wm incompatible. It is 
highly probable that the beginning of the rift between the people 
and the Hasmonaean High-priests, which later became a veri- 
table chasm, was already beginning to show itself. 

According to i Macc. x. 22-45 (cP- xiii. 47 ff.) Deme- 

trius tried once more to win Jonathan over to his side by still 
further out-bidding Balas, but the offer and concessions are 
of such an exaggerated character that it is difficult to accept 
the document in which they occur as genuine. At any rate, 
Jonathan did not take them seriously. Then for two years the 
struggle for the Syrian throne went on; the final battle (in 
150 B.C.), which took place between the armies of Demetrius 
and Alexander, seems to have been a desperate one;* in the 
end Demetrius was slain, and Alexander became undisputed 
kin g of Syria and Babylonia. 

The relations between Alexander and Jonathan then became 
very friendly; at the royal marriage between Alexander and 
Cleopatra Thea, the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, which 
took place in Ptolemais in the same year, Jonathan was present 
and was loaded with honours ( i Macc. x. 59-66) . 

During the next few years Jonathan ruled his people without 
interference; the Hellenistic Jews were now entirely silenced. 
Alexander was far too much occupied in the enjoyment of a 
voluptuous life to care much about anything else. But in 147 d.c. 
the son of Demetrius I, whose name also was Demetrius,^ the 
rightful heir to tlie throne, appeared in Syria with an army for 
the pmpose of driving out Alexander. With the exception of 
Jonathan, all Alexander’s supporters fell away from him; among 
tliese was the governor of Coele-Syria, Apollonius, who now 
went over to Demetrius, and was reappointed to the governor- 
ship. Upon Apollonius, therefore, devolved the task of dealing 
with Jonathan, who, as the friend of Alexander, was the enemy 
of Demetrius. The spirited account of the fighting between the 
two given in i Macc. x. 74“89^ reads convincingly; Jonathan 
first drove the garrison from Joppa, then he defeated the army 
of Apollonius in the plain near Azotus (Ashdod), destroyed 
this city, and burned the temple of Dagon there together with 

* Aniiq. xiii, 59-61. 

* He was only about fourteen years old; his army was led by I.astlicncs, a 
Cretan; cp, 1 Macc. x. 67. 

^ Josephus {Antig. xiii, 86-90) erroneously represents Apollonius as 6gh(ing on 
behalf of Alexander^ against Jonathan! 
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refuge 


Jerusalem, ‘having many spoils’. As a reward for this support 
Alexander gave Jonathan Ekron and the surrounding district. 

It was probably in this same year, 147 that Ptolerny Philo- 

metor appeared in S->Tia; he was met on his way thither by 
Jonathan at Joppa, and friendly salutations were exchanged. 
Doubtless he would have liked to annex Coele-S^Tia once more 
to the Ptolemaic empire; indeed, in i Macc. xi. 13 it is said that 
‘he put two diadems upon his head, the diadem of Egypt and the 
diadem of Asia’. Josephus^ says he was forced to do this by the 
people of Antioch; but this would have been only a tempora^ 
concession to the popular %Nish, for he was too wise to run Ae 
risk of falling out with Rome; as Josephus says of to, bemg 
also a wise man in reasoning about the future, he determme 
to avoid the envy of the Romans; so he called iht people of 
Antioch together to an assembly, and persuaded them to 
receive Demetrius.’ The reason why Ptolemy threw oyer his 
son-in-law Alexander is not quite clear; but it may have 
been because he felt that it would be easier to keep a hold on 
Coele-S>Tia, without actually appearmg to do so if a boy was 
on the S>-rian throne rather than the contemptible 
The fact that he took his daughter Cleopatra away from Alexan- 
der and gave her to Demetrius to %vife would support to _ 
On PtLmy’s first appearance ^l^^er had fled to ^ci^ 
but he returned later (in 145 mtendmg to fight for his 

kingdom The combined forces of Ptolemy and Demetnus met 

him by the river Oenoparas Alexander was 

^heXton, who sent his head to Ptolemy (1 Macc. xi. 17), 
the tMrd day after recehing it, Ptolemy, who had been woun 

in the battle, died. ^ last re 

Jonathan now determined to get nd 

* xiii. Ill, II2. -..Iflntn 

1 n,r., thp Streams discharging itself into 


the lake of Antioch (Sevan) . 
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desisting from the siege, Jonathan went, and in spite of intrigues 
on the part of his hostile countrymen, gained the confidence of 
Demetrius II, who confirmed him in the High-priesthood.^ The 
position wliich Jonathan had by this time gained for himself 
is seen by the request which he made to the king. Judaea was to 
be free from all tribute, and there were to be added to it the 
three districts (toparchies) of Samaria, i.e. those of Ephraim, 
Lydda, and Ramathaim, these were likewise to be free from 
tribute; all that Jonathan himself offered was three hundred 
talents.* Everything was at once conceded; no doubt Demetrius 
knew he dared not refuse. Nothing is said about the Syrian 
garrison which was being besieged in Jerusalem; the probability 
is that, for the present, Jonathan thought it as well not to press 
this question of the presence of Syrian soldiers in Jerusalem, 
and left them in peace. Nothing could illustrate better the 
weakened condition of the Seleucid empire; and within the 
next two years a further sign of this showed itself. For in the 
meantime troubles had arisen in the Syrian empire owing to 
the infant son of Alexander Balas, Antiochus, being put forth 
by a military adventurer named Diodotus, who took the name 
of Tryphon, as a claimant to the throne.* Through the deser- 
tion of many of Demetrius’ troops his position became serious; 
and this was aggravated by Tryphon’s occupation of Antioch, 
whereby a large portion of the kingdom came under his 
influence. In this strait Demetrius looked to Jonathan for 
support. This Jonathan was prepared to give, but upon con- 
ditions; he stipulated that the Syrian garrison should evacuate 
the Akra and that various other strongholds should be delivered 
up to him. Demetrius was not in a position to refuse anything; 
Jonathan therefore dispatched three thousand men, by whose 
help Demetrius was, for the time being, able to save the 
situation.3 But according to i Macc. xi. 53 and Josephus,^ 
Demetrius, as soon as he found himself safe, broke faith with 
Jonathan. Whether this was actually the case, or whether 
Jonathan, seeing there was an opportunity for still further 
bettering his position by going over to Tryphon and the young 
pretender, must remain uncertain. At any rate, he transferred 
his allegiance, with the result that his brother Simon was made 
captain {strategos) ‘from the Ladder of Tyre unto the borders of 

‘ I Macc. xi. 20-8; Antiq. xiii. 125. 

* 1 Macc. xi. 41-52; Antiq. xiii. 133 f. 


• 1 Macc. xi, 39, 40; Antiq, xiii. 131 f. 

^ Antiq, xiii. 143. 
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a_, - i.e. over the whole of Coele-Syria, with the exception 

Demetrius could not regard all this with indifference; accord- 
in<dy , he made an attempt to punish Jonathan by sending ^n 
army against him; it came to battle m the plain of Razor, m 
the Lrfh of Palestine. At first Jonathan’s forces got the worst 

of it; but in the end he routed the enemy. ^ 

The renewed affiance which Jonathan now made with R^e 

opemtions which he was about to undertake, and which might 
othenvise have aroused suspidon m Rome. 

In the meantime, Demetnus ““"f ® 

to punish Jonathan; but the latter, havmg heard of 

,he initiative ^d^went m med ffie 

t^s? however took ftight ^mT M 

t st: rmUonaffirsUther, Simon, was strengthening 

ronTws“"at^rSemetrius now beg^ to inspire 

Jonathan s success _ g intention of permitting 

Tryphon with misgivmg . ro especially as, according 

Judaea to become xifi. 187 , he himself aspired to 

to I Macc. xn. 39> 4 ®j P* , other hand was in no 

the Syrian throne. J““*“’J“virtually won. Accordingly, 

end by other means, receiye^^ ^ 

commended him to all rllent unto him, as unto himselP . 

commanded his forces to be o e ptolemais in 

He then invited Jonathan spite 

of all his experience Jonathan feUm^^^^^ 3^ 

he arrived in Ptolemais than the city g 

» 1 Macc. xi. 59- -.v 

* I Macc. xi. 63-74; iontainin? the alleged treaty wth the 

’ rM”« V^-.5 S siii. itfr-io) “ dghUy W “ 

Spartans (i Macc, xu. 5 5> 

authorities with suspicion. 3 Ibid., 33» 345 3 

4 1 Macc. xii. 24-30. 
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his followers were murdered, and he himself was kept a pn- 
soner. Great though the consternation was in Judaea at the 
news of Jonathan’s capture, the people no wise lost heart; 
the conduct of affairs was immediately taken over by Simon, 
his brother. He energetically set to work at once to make his 
leadership effective. The walls of Jerusalem were strengthened, 
and the city was more strongly fortified; one of his captaim 
seized Joppa on the coast, thereby securing a point d*appui in 

the coastal district. 

The expected advance of Tryphon soon took place; he brought 
with him his prisoner, Jonathan. He was met by Simon’s 
army at Adida, a fortified spot on the road from Joppa to 
Jerusalem. Again Tryphon avoided a battle by sending word 
to Simon that he was only holding Jonathan prisoner because 
money was owed to the royal treasury. Simon sent the money 
lest his own people should otherwise say that he had missed 
the chance of releasing his brother; but he was under no 
apprehension regarding the character of Tryphon. Jonathan 
was not released in spite of the payment. Tryphon then 
attempted to advance upon Jerusalem; his object was to 
approach it from the south through Edom (Idumaea) thus 
avoiding the hilly country; but he was prevented from carrying 
out his purpose by a heavy snowstorm; he therefore retreated 
through the country of Gilead on the east of Jordan, taking 
Jonathan with him. At a place called Baskama (Josephus calls 
it Baska) Jonathan was murdered, no reason being given for 
the crime. Tryphon then returned to Syria.* 

Simon then gathered the bones of his brother Jonathan, and 
buried them in the family tomb at Modein. As a memorial to 
his father and brethren Simon built an elaborate monument 
over the sepulchre. 

* 1 Mace. ziii. 22-A« 
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Additional Note F 


ZECIL\R 1 AH X. 3-12, xi. 4-17, xiii. 7-9 

T here 3xe some passages in the second half of the book ^tchaiiah 
which offer reflections on the part of a devout Chasid, on the 
internal conditions of Judaea at this time. The passages are Zech. 

X. 3-12, xi. 4-17, xiii. 7-9. We are not prepared to say what the 
precise dates of Aese passages are, but we submit that they were 
^vritten at some time during the years following the death of Alkimus, 
though they do not all belong to precisely the same time. To go 
into much detail would be out of place here, but some points must 
be mentioned since they throw light both on the Je\sish history of 
the times and on the religious outlook of the best t^^pe of Jew during 

the second century b.c. _ 

The two outstanding subjects dealt Nvdth are the spintual leaders, 

and the enmity among the Jeivish people, and it is ^^ath these alone 

that we propose to deal. , j 1 • j 

Though it involves some repetition of what has already ^n said, 

a brief resume of the history is demanded in order to show the general 

historical background of the passages in question. , , . „ 

One of the most disgracefhl series of events in 
the reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes ^^•as the scumble for the High- 
priestly office. When Antiochus came to the throne m sui^» 
of 175 B.c. Onias III ^^'as High-priest His Jason by ofe- 

orSSl buf Xe HeUemsbc rule, in Je-"- 

corned the king’s action because Jason was a * 

Not long after, Menelaus, by ^Menelamrtrthe High- 

E'."™ ... ..... 

4 e nominee of U.e Syrian king made t-. 

Syrian party whose ’scattered over 

dte land it is easy to unde^d 

place on various occasions m , fflustradon of the 

the orthodox parties; and a very brethren, the nation- 

relations bettveen the Jei^lem Jettraud Uien bre^^^^^ ^ ^ 

alist Tews under Judas Maccabaeus. took place »nen 


* 2 Macc. iv. 7, 8. 


* Ibid., 23, 24. 
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the head of the pro-Syrian party, Alkimus*— also thanks to bribery* 
— was nominated to the High-priesthood; in this year Judas, 
encouraged by his treaty with Rome, fought against Alkimus and 
his Syrian allies under Nicanor,* and later under Bacchidcs;* in 
the foUowing spring (160 B.c.), when Judas wm killed, Alkimus 
was again present with the Syrian army. Alk i m us did not long 
enjoy his triumph, for he died in the next year of a paralytic 

stroke. 

Stress needs to be laid on this element in the earlier part of the 
Maccabaean struggle, for it is not always sufficiently realized, viz. 
that the antagonists were not only Jews against Syrians, but Jews 
against Jews. It took different forms, but it b true to say that during 
a considerable part of the second century b.c. ‘Jerusalem versus 
Judaea’ correctly describes Jewish internal affairs. 

In the light of this brief historical r6sum6 we turn to the Zechariah 
passages mentioned in order to observe the light they throw on the 
times. It will be seen that the two outstanding subjects dealt with 
are the High-priests (‘shepherds’), and the enmity between Jerusalem 
and the rest of the Judaeans. The opening words of the first section 
(a poetical piece) speak of God’s wrath against these shepherds: 
‘Mine anger is kindled against the shepherds, and I will punish the 
he-goats’ (x. 3); the writer is clearly indebted for his figurative 
expressions to Jer. xxiii. i ff. and Ezek. xxxiv. 17; but he leaves the 
subject of the High-priests, for the present, to refer to the success of 
the Maccabaeans; it is suggested that the ‘comer stone’, ‘the nail’, 
and ‘the battle-bow’, refer respectively to Simon, Judas, and 
Jonathan* (x. 4) . In the words of verse 6, ‘And I will strengthen 
the house of Judah and I will save the house of Joseph’, the writer 
expresses his conviction that final victory and the return of all Israel 
firom the Dispersion will soon take place. Tyre* and Gebal, the great 
seaports, and Syria and Egypt shall all be done away with; in 
conformity with his love of figurative expressions he uses ‘Assyria* 
for Syria, as in Isa. xxvii. 13; ‘Egypt’ is, of course, the Ptolemaic 
empire (verses 10, ii). 


* His Jewish name was Jakim {Antiq. xii. 385, xx. 237; 1 Macc. vii. 5, &c., 
2 Macc. xiv. 3, where several MSS. read ‘Jakim’). 

» 2 Macc. xiv. 4. * I Macc. vii. 21 ff. ♦ Ibid., ix. i ff. 

* Cp. I Macc. ii. 65, 66, where Simon is spoken of as ‘a man of counsel’ and 
as one who ‘shall be a father unto you’; he might well be figuratively described as 
the ‘corner-stone’. Of Judas it is said that he has been ‘strong and mighty from 
his youth , i.e. one who can be relied upon (cp. ‘nail’ in Isa. xxii. 23). Jonathan 
is not mentioned, but his prowess in battle, spoken of in other passages of / Maccabees, 
would make ‘batde-bow’ an appropriate figure of speech if applied to him. 

* Reading nnjf for .Tiy, and D'ba for for the latter emendation the writer 

5 ? Professor A. A. Bevan, in the Journal qf PMlology, vol. xviii, p. 88 

(1889). Gebal -= the Greek Byblui. » 
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But more important is the section Zech. xi. 4-17* This is 
a remarkable and unique piece written in prose. It is not a 
prophecv, but a presentation, partly aUegoncal, of c^ent history 
Ld of Ae recent past. The outlook is far from bright; a note 
of sadness, even of impatient bitterness (verse 9), is noticea^, 
and it is due to the depressing circumstances of the time. Ihe 
‘shepherds’ are spoken of as buyers and sellers of the flock (veree 5), 
a clear reference to the way in which the High-pnestho^ 
obtained by bribery in the cases of Jason, Menelaiu, and Allomus 

and when in the same verse it is said that th«e ^ , 

flock, we know from the current history that tlm was hteraUy hue. 

It w^uld be difficult to point to any other penod of Jewish history 

during which this could be said. In verse 8 it ^ 

I ^vill cut off the three shepherds m one month ; if m one ™ 
was the original form of the text it was meant figi^tively, within 

a short time^; the reference must, in any case, be 

j All '^,,0 ^ry.r\ all came to an imumely end. in verse 17 

h"is said- ‘Woe to the worthless shepherd that leav^effi ffie flock’; 
sword (med gu y 

and against his ng y> -j>. that is a fairly obvious descrip- 

right eye pSLgc U. 55, 56shoJd 

uon °f - Pf^f g-^Ste ; sicken, and hU works 
Wnteed. a^d ^ ntoudr stopped, and he was taken wtth a palsy 

''“^fs:c’ti;n’xni. 7-^, “ 

from its original context, ^ I* J ; ^ probabiUty Alkimus; 

It deaU again tvith the fmthlcss ^ep^d, m^p^^^ L,„ction. 

the priesthood is ^ociate wi ^ High-priest he was a 

Alkimus is called my shep ^ j. shown himself, 

priest of God, however unworthy of ^ office he 

So!^iarion,““lo“tes ^th me, ix. 

;uboSnaS"of‘'ffie rhephXhrthe priesri, who are his tools. 

. see s Mace. iv. 39^1 .he d- 3 h» 

Menelaus; tor Jaaon, see a ^ a Macc.aiii. 3-8. f*“'3 

^ For Jason see 2 Macc. iv. * - nricsthoods of Jason, Menelaus, and 

, mLc.^. 55. 56. ISiaS; Cato^a *»< 8«'. t“ 

Alkimus .4 yean; S’ f'r "sneara. “ i 1 

preceding High-pnests ruled for 135 > , ^ Macc. vu. 4 ’ 25 * 

vears each. 



ZECHARIAH xiii, 7-9 

The remainder of the passage is a prophecy of the ultimate triumph 

of the true Israelites, though they be but a remnant. 

So much, then, for the shepherds. The other subject, the antagon- 
ism between Jerusalem and Judah, is dealt with in xi. 7-1 1. This 
is a difficult passage, both on accoimt of the obscurity of its meaning, 
and also because there are some corruptions in the text. The prophet 
seems at one time to speak in the name of God, at another in his own 
name. But the main point in the present connexion centres in the 
‘two staves*. These are called ‘Beauty* and ‘Bands* in the Revised 
Version; more literally rendered one might say ‘pleasantness* and 
‘union*;' according to verse 14 these are used figuratively for 
Judah and Jerusalem;^ both the staves are broken to indicate that 
the brotherhood between the Jerusalem Jews and those of the rest 
of Judaea is severed; this, as we have seen, was precisely the state 
of affairs during the time of the three High-priests mentioned. The 
words of verse 9 reflect the writer*s feeling of angry impatience 
at such an unnatural condition between brethren. It is worth 
recalling here the words of Ps. Ixxix. 10—13- This psalm is recognized 
by most scholars as belonging to the Maccabaean period; verses 1 1, 

12 run: 

‘Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee. 

According to the greatness of thy power (lit. arm) free* those 
condemned to death (lit. the sons of death) ; 

And render xmto our neighbours sevenfold into their bosom 

Their reproach wherewith they have reproached thee, O Lord.* 

The meaning of the words ‘render unto our neighbours sevenfold 
. . .* (cp. also verse 4) would indeed be difficult to understand with- 
out realizing that the historical background witnesses to internecine 
warfare between the orthodox nationalists of Judaea and the jewish- 
Hellenistic rulers with their following in Jerusalem. 

The sections dealt with, therefore, are the reflections of one who 
stood aloof from the turmoil of the times, but who was impelled 
to record what he felt. The importance of taking note of these 
passages here is that they tell us of the existence of some who were 
truly religious and devout thinkers (the Chasidirriy cp. Ps. Ixxix. 2) 
during a period of which the history has so little to say about the 
religious element among the Jews. 

* The text has ‘Judah and Israel’, but apart from the fact that imder the 
circumstances of the times this would be meaningless, the Lucianic text reads 
‘Jerusalem’ for ‘Israel*. 

* Reading for ‘leave over*. 



Chapter XIX 

THE l^IACGABAEAN REVOLT 
THE LEADERSHIP OF SIMON (142/1-135/4 b-c.). 


SUMMARY 


[Religious freedom, extension of territory, the ascendancy of their 
party, and the acquisition of the High-priesthood— all these had 
been gained by the time that Simon succeeded to the leadership of the 
Maccabaeans. Entire political freedom through the throwing off 
of the suzerainty of the Seleucids is w'hat Jonathan w’ould also 
doubtless have achieved had it not been for his treacherous murder. 

This task w'as xmdertaken by Simon. 

There were still two claimants to the S>Tian throne, Demetrius II 

and the child Antiochus VI, under the guardianship of Tryphon. 
Antiochus was murdered by Tr^-phon, who himself assumed the 
diadem. Simon held to Demetrius, and was rewarded by being 
granted full immunity from taxation; this was held by the Jews to 
imply their complete independence. At the same time Simon took pre- 
cautions against an attack by Tryphon; one of his measures was to 
starve out the Syrian garrison in the Akra, whereby Jerusalem was 

at last rid of the enemy within its gates. _ 

For some time now the Jews were left in peace, the two Syrian 

rulers having their hands full in combating one another. It 

during this period of peace that the office of High-pnest m ffie 

Hasmonaean fannly was officially recogmzed and legitiin^ed by 

the Je^vish people. The Hasmonaean High-pnesthood thus became 


In I <tQ B.c. Demetrius ^vas taken prisoner by the Partffians, and 
therebfTryphon became sole ruler. But very soon Antiochus, t^ 

brother of Demetrius, appeared upon 

Sid?tes, as he was called, did not recognize the mdependence of the 
Tewish State, and demanded back from Smon aU the temtoiy 

outside Judaea which had been gained by the 
S iLcn wa* aHve. i.e. for nea, toe yean ™ 

“‘SsLtt i;S.“ "=’5=2.2^; 

TT- 1 Ktr k;*! cnn John, called Hyrcanus.] 
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E ven under the leadership of Judas, whose primary aim was 
to gain religious freedom for his people, we have seen that, 
when this had been secured, something further was striven for; 
he had first the desire to extend the boundaries of the land, but 
he aimed also at predominance for himself and his party. He 
was cut oflf before his goal was reached. But Jonathan, by 
patience and indomitable perseverance, fully achieved what 
his brother had been in the process of accomplishing. With 
the suppression of the Hellenistic party, the ascendancy of his 
own, and himself in the office of High-priest, Jonathan had 
gained vastly more than was intended, or ever dreamt of, by 
the initiators of the revolt. But we have seen reason to be- 
lieve that even this was not all that the Maccabaeans now 
coveted. The ideal of complete independence from Syrian 
suzerainty was what Jonathan believed to be possible of attain- 
ment; and the obvious fear which Tryphon had of meeting him 
in fair fight will have convinced Jonathan that the final achieve- 
ment was within his grasp. Through his treacherous murder, 
however, this was left to his brother Simon to accomplish. It 
was in the year 142 B.c. that the leadership of Simon began. 

There were still two rival kings in Syria: Demetrius II, and 
the boy Antiochus VI under the guardianship of Tryphon. In 
the same year (142/1 b.c.) Tryphon deposed Antiochus ‘and 
reigned in his stead, and put on himself the diadem of Asia’;^ 
later, in 138 b.c., he murdered him. 

Tryphon was the first king to assume the diadem who did not 
belong to the house of Seleucus; and he indicated a new era 
on his coins.2 Simon naturally ignored him; but he addressed 
himself to Demetrius, whose reply, granting full immunity from 
taxes, was interpreted by the Jews as an acknowledgement of 
their independence; hence it is said in 1 Macc. xiii. 41, 42: 
‘In the hundred and seventieth year (i.e. 142 B.c.) was the yoke 
of the heathen taken away firom Israel. And the people began to 
write in their instruments and contracts, in the first year of 
Simon the great High-priest and captain and leader of the Jews.* 
At the same time, Simon fully recognized the need of taking 
precautions against a possible attack from Tryphon; the fact 
is, however, that this never took place; but Simon wisely con- 
solidated his position by taking possession of Gazara (Gezer), 
an important fortified city which commanded the road from 

* I Macc. xiu. 31, 32; Antiq. xiii. 218. » Bcvan, in Comb. Anc. Hist. viii. 527. 
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I Cl asalem to Joppa; he placed his son John there as commander. 

He also built there, we are told (verse 28), a dwelling-place for 
himself* the remains of what is in all probabilitj.* this dwelling- 
place were discovered by Mr. Stewart Macalister in excavating 
the site of ancient Gezer. In the ruins he found on a block of 
stone a gr<,ffilo in cursive Greek which is of considerab e mteret 

in the present connexion; afewofthelettersareiUegible,but e 

eeneraJ sense is clear; it runs; ‘(Sa)-s) Pampras, may follow 
Ifter in the palace of Simon’. The inscription, as the tocot^ 
of it points out, is ‘an imprecation scratched on a buddmg stone 
by one Pampras, and buUt into the strucme for w^ch the 
stone was intended, no doubt in the hope that ^prove 

pS “wi S act of some Jewish-Hellenistic enemy of 

®'Ses this, Simon was able at last to get rid of the Syrian 
garfson in the Akra by starving it out;^ this last was the «casion 

rdoicine* ‘he entered it . . . with praise and palm 
teaches, id with harps, and with cymbals, and with viols. 

Ling been possessed by Simon: Joppa which he made an 

entrance for the isles of the sea’, and Bethsura. 

?w foUoLd now a period of rest for the Jews, as the Synm 

^rLorfer mW" forces f 

Tryphon;5 of this latter we hear, for the present, noumig 

• j r fXr thp Tews iust referred to an 

During the period of peace ^ „^,i„ned here. 

priest, was nevertheless nghdy r«entea ny 

I Pal. E.pl. Fund, QucrUrly Staton^, i^5. PP- 97 ff- *84- 

a I Macc. xiii. 43-505 ^ Ibid., riv, 5 - 7 - , 

3 I Macc. xiii. 51 . ^ ^ only a^ indirect reason; his 

fre^^dir ptoiW of bis raipire wbteh tua b» 
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When, in place of Jason, the office was filled by Menelaus, the 

act was a still further outrage on Jewish religious sensibiliUes, 

because not only was he not a member of the High-pnestly 
family, but apparently he did not even belong to a P^i^tiy 
family.^ Still later, when Alkimus was appointed, although he 
belonged to a priestly family, it was still a usurpation for the 
same reasons that he ffid not belong to the High-priestly faimly 
and because he had been appointed by a Gentile ruler. Judas, 
as we have seen, never occupied the office. When, finally, 
Jonathan was appointed High-priest by Alexander Balas, there 
were still the objections that he had been appointed by the 
Gentile ruler and that he did not belong to the High-priestly 
family— though he did, at any rate, belong to a priestly family ; 
nevertheless, this was acquiesced in by the orthodox party; but 
strictly speaking, and in a legal-religious sense, even Jonathan s 
assumption of the High-priesthood was a usurpation. And this 
applied, of course, to Simon when he succeeded to the dignity. 
It was, therefore, necessary that there should be a formal recog- 
nition, and legitimization, of the Hasmonaean family as that in 
which the hereditary Kfigh-priesthood was vested. This was 
done, then, in the third year of Simon’s leadership (140 b.c.); 
the record tells of how the people said: ‘What thanks shall we 
give to Simon and his sons? For he and his brethren and the 
house of his father have made themselves strong, and have 
chased away in fight the enemies of Israel from them, and 
confirmed liberty to Israel. And they wrote on tablets of brass, 
and set them upon pillars in mount Sion’; then follows a long 
account of the inscription, the salient points of which are these: 
‘The Jews and the priests were well pleased that Simon should 
be their leader and high-priest for ever, until there should arise 
a faithful prophet; and that he should be captain over them, and 
should take charge of the sanctuary, to set them over their 
works, and over the country, and over the arms, and over the 
strongholds . . . and that all instruments in the country should 
be written in his name . . .’ It is then added: ‘All the people 
consulted to ordain for Simon that he should do according to 
these words; and Simon accepted hereof, and consented to be 
High-priest, and to be captain and ethnarch of the Jews and 
the priests, and to be protector of all.’^ Thus was founded a 

* The evidence, as we have seen (p. 220, above), is conflicting. 

• X Macc. xiv. 25-49. 
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new High-pricstly and princely d>'nasty — that o( the Hasmo- 
naeans.* 

It must strike one as rather remarkable that, inasmuch as 
neither Judas nor Jonathan had been elected to the High-priest- 
hood by the people because of the conscientious scruples of the 
latter against the sword and the spiritual power being ssiclded 
by the same hand, Simon should have been thus unanimously 
acclaimed and elected by them. The reason, however, no doubt 
was that after the seven years during which the incongruity 
had existed in the person of Jonathan, the people had become 
accustomed to the idea, especially since Simon, as will be seen, 
had greatly endeared himself to them. Nevertheless, as the sub- 
sequent history' shows, it is certain that a great undercurrent of 
feeling against the Hasmonaean High-priesthood among a very 
considerable section of the anti-Hellenistic Jews, was already 


running at this time. 

The account of Simon’s embassy to Rome has been shown by 
Willrich to belong to the time of HyTcanus;^ but it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that Simon did approach the Roman 
power with a \iew to remaining on good terms with it. 

As already remarked, Demetrius II had gone to the east to 
reconquer the lands which had been lost; these had been taken 
from him by the Parthians under Mithridat^ I in 141 b . c . In 
I qq B c. Demetrius was taken prisoner by Mithridates, but w^ 
treated. Try^phon was, therefore, king of SyTia without a nval. J 
This w'as but momentary. As soon as Demetrius brother, An- 
tiochus, heard of what had happened he at once appeared upon 
the scene to claim the throne and to oust Tryiihon. T^ was 
very quickly accomplished; Tryphon was captured aud com- 
peUed to commit suicide (138 B.c.). Antiochus VII Stdetes war 
thus sole king.* But this is anticipating; pnor to this Annochuj 
had approached Simon in order to gain to supj»rt ^ 

that Antiochus did not regard Judaea as an mdependmt s^ 

Simon, nevertheless, thought it weU to rmain on 

with him, and sent a force to support him against Tryphon, 

Hashmon (hard H), hcncc the speUmg above. 

2 i'rkiaidenfalschiwg, pp. 58-69- . . f/Irf Plates, iii. 14 

. 0 „ BU can. ~ 

[1930]). 
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But 


together with a money payment and materials 01 war. r>ui 
Antiochus, having got the better of Tryphon, refused aU 
further help from Simon, and demanded the surrender of Joppa, 
Gazara, the Akra in Jerusalem, all the other fortified cities, 
and whatever places had been conquered outside Judaea.* 
An officer named Athenobius was sent to Jerusalem to receive 
Simon’s surrender. In making these demands Antiochus was 
within his rights, for, however much the Maccabaeans may have 
arrogated autonomy to themselves, independence had never 
been conceded by ffie Syrian kings. Simon, however, had no 
intention of surrendering what had been gained ; his reply to the 
king’s officer was justified from the Jewish, but obviously not 
firom the Syrian, point of view: ‘We have neither taken other 
men’s land, nor have we possession of that which appertaineth 
to others, but of the inheritance of our fathers; howbeit, it was 
had in possession of our enemies wrongfully for a certain time. 
But we, having opportunity, hold fast the inheritance of our 
fathers. But as touching Joppa and Gazara, which thou de- 
mandest, they did great harm among the people throughout our 
coxmtry; we will give a hundred talents for them.’* The 
Jewish point of view comes out clearly here, and it was doubtless 
one that had increasingly impressed itself upon the Maccabaean 
leaders. The ‘promised land’ was theirs by divine right, as they 
held; the Gentiles might come and deprive them of their in- 
heritance; but that was no reasonwhy the Jews should not seek to 


recover their own if and when opportunity offered. It is only 
fair that this point of view should be remembered when the war- 
like zeal of the Maccabaeans seems sometimes to have displaced 
all thought but that of aggrandizement. Such an attitude could, 
of course, make no appeal to the Syrians; naturally enough, 
therefore, we read that Athenobius ‘returned in a rage to the 
king’ and that the king was ‘exceedingly wroth’. 

While Antiochus, then, went off in pursuit of Tryphon, he 
sent his ‘chief captain of the sea coast’, Kendebaeus, to deal with 
Simon. Hesetup his head-quarters at Jamnia, and began a regu- 
lar invasion of Judaea. As Simon was now getting on in years he 
left it to his two sons, Judas and John, to take up the fighting. 
Battie was soon joined; Kendebaeus was utterly routed, and 
his army was pursued by John — Judas had been wounded — 
into the Azotus district, where a large number of the enemy 

* I Macc. XV. 29-31. • Ibid., 33-5. 
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perished. This was in 137 b.c. As long as Simon was alive 
Antiochus VII made no further attempt to invade Judaea; 
thus for three years there was peace in the land.* Thenm the 
spring of 134 B.c. Simon was treacherously murdered by the son 
of Abubus, his son-in-law Ptolemy, belonging to a pnesUy 
family, and captain of the Jewish army stationed at Jencho. 
The reason of this crime is given in i Macc. xvi. 13, where 
it is said in reference to Ptolemy that ‘his heart was lifted up, 
and he was minded to make himself master of ^e country. 

As he had ‘much silver and gold’ he would not have had any 
^eat difficulty in finding supporters to further his ambitious 

Lsigns. The brief account of the murder is given m 1 Macc. 

‘Now Simon was ^dsitmg the cities that w^e m 

the country, and taking care for the good ordermg of them 
JuL his sons, in the hundred and seventy s-enth y^m 

sSlXld that is called Dok ,3 which he had b^t, and made 

And he connnined a great W, 

evil forgood The n^anve th^-on^ 

Ptolemy) mg to make away with 

and the cities. cantains of thousands he sent letters to 

John ;4 “d imto the ca^^ 

And othera he sent to take possesnon of Jerusalem, and the 

mount of the temple’.s ^ ^ energetic as he 

This Ptolemy, "irrco^d^rablefoUowm^ 

HeUenistic party was still strong in the 


also Antui 


land. .... » Se 

I I Macc. XV. 32— xvi. 10; u the modem 'Ain Dvk, a spot wd«« 

^ Josephus gives the Greek form, D g , north-west of Jericho ^AtOtq. 

jdii. 230). ^ J 

S t \,farr. rvi. l8-20- 
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Simon had done much for his people, as is amply shown in 
I Macc. xiii-xv; that no mention is made of any nation^ 
mourning for him, as in the case of Judas ( i Macc. ix. 20-2) and 
Jonathan (i Macc. xiii. 26), is easily accounted for by the 
hurried way in which / Maccabees is brought to an end. Ample 
amends are, however, made by Josephus; and it is note- 
worthy to see how much more space he gives to Simon than to 
Judas and Jonathan in the resumes of their leaderships, showing 
the popular feelings cherished for Simon even in later days. 
For Judas he has only a few lines;* for Jonathan the simple 
words ‘they deplored his fate’ but to Simon he devotes a whole 
section .3 He says: ‘Now the affection of the multitude towards 
Simon was so great, that in their contracts one with another, 
and in the public records they wrote: ‘In the first year of Simon 
the benefactor and ethnarch of the Jews’; for under him they 
were very happy ... 

It is in view of this that we feel justified in believing that Zech. 
xii. 10-14 belongs to the section xii. i— 14) written 
primarily with the thought of the death of Simon at the back 
of the writer’s mind. The passage is a difficult one, and there 
are some corruptions in the Hebrew text; but in view of its 
interest it is worth a little detailed examination. It must be 
remarked, first, that the writer of the words to be considered 
was influenced by the book of Ezekiel. As so often, eschatolo- 
gical thought has its point of attachment with current historical 
events: ‘In that day (the phrase occurs five times in the sec- 
tion) I will seek to destroy aU nations that come against 
Jerusalem’; the attack of the Syrian army under Kendebaeus 
against ‘Jerusalem’, used for the land as a whole, is made to 
follow the pattern of the common eschatological trait that in 
the last day the Gentiles will attack the chosen people. There 
follows another eschatological thought, based on £zek. xxxix. 
29 ( . . . ‘I have poured out my spirit upon the house of 
Israd’), which says: ‘And I will pour upon the house of David^ 

* Antiq. xii. 432-4. * Ibid., xiii. 194. • Ibid., 213-17. 

* The references both here and in verses 8, 10, 12 (cp. xiii. i) to ‘the house of 
David’ must all be understood in the same sense as in Ps. cxxii. 5, where Jerusalem 
b glorified as the place where the throne of David and the throne of hb successors 
stood. The expression stands for the ‘ruling house’. As the writer of the passage 
imder consideration was an Apocalyptbt the expression would be familiar to him; 
the thought of ‘the kingdom of the house of David’ occurs in apocalyptic literature, 
cp. Test, xii Pair. Judah xxii. 3; Pss. tf Sol. xvii. 5. 
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and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of 
supplication’; ‘grace’ is here used, as the context shows, in the 
sense of ‘stirred emotion’; the writer has a definite historical 
event in his mind’s eye, as his following words show: ‘They 
shall look unto me whom they pierced’. But these words require 
some further consideration. The Hebrew root ‘to look’ (du) 
has also the meaning ‘to consider’, or ‘think’, followed by the 
preposition ‘regarding’ or ‘about’, as in Ps. xxxiv. ^{6 in Heb.1: 
and this may well be the sense 


e , or 


another reading, can, so far as the gram- 
mar is concerned, refer only to Yahweh; and that is, of course, 
out of the question; the word is, therefore, corrupt. Again, the 
Hebrew words ns 'bs) are ungrammatical, and can- 

not be right; the supposition of Wellhausen that ns 'bs is 
the remnant of something that has fallen out of the text has 
much to be said in its favour; but it is quite possible, on the 
other hand, that the Septuagint (Lucianic recension) represents 

what stood originaUy in the Hebrew text, viz. ^rs-bs (cp. 
John xix. 37). There is, then, some justification for rendering 
the Hebreiv, thus emended, by: ‘they will think about him 
(i e Simon) whom they pierced’; the first ‘they* will then refer 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem; while ‘they pierced’ c^ either 
be taken in the sense of ‘was pierced’, or more probably, as we 
believe it is in reference to Ptolemy, the son of Abubus, and his 
fellow criminals. The passage then goes on to say Aat as a 
result of their thinking about the pierced victim (i.e. Simon) a 
great mourning takes place, such as when one moi^ for ^ 

that Simon was the last sur%aMng son of Mattathias. So 
great was this mourning that it could only be 

that this is meaningless is recognized by most modem scholars. 
This is not the place to discuss the details of this famous t^tual 
Ituhv; le. it" suffice to say that Cheyne's -endahon^ 

connncing and so entirely accords V 

Ori^na for^ of the titt because the mention of tHs heathen 

^ B.l>L iL 1931: 

a 5W: Lucian, Dt Dta .Syria, § 6* 
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cult offended his religious sensibilities. In the description of the 
mourning that takes place (Zech. xii. 12-14) there are some 
further points of significance. First, the strict separaUon of the 
sexes (‘and their wives apart’ repeated in the case of each family) 
marks a late period; there is nothing of the kind mentioned m 
earlier times; it was not in vogue even as late as the times of Mehe- 
miahorEzra (see Neh. xii. 43, Ezra x. i). Then, there is so much 

significance in the order of the mourning fanulies enumerated: 
‘the family of the house of David’ comes first, in reference to the 
ruling family, i.e. the High-priestly fan^y of which John was 
the head; as the son of the murdered Simon, he was the chief 
mourner. Then ‘the family of the house of Jonathan’* these 
would be mentioned next as being nearest akin to the High- 
priest. ‘The family of the house of Levi’ is in reference to the 
priesthood. Thus, all those connected with the priesthood having 
been mentioned, the last to be spoken of are the more distant 
relatives of the murdered Simon, ‘the family of the Simonites .* 

It will, therefore, be seen that there are grounds for believing 
that Zech. xii. 10-14 refers to the mourning for Simon, and 
thus, with Josephus, fills the gap in i Maccabees. 

Previous to the murder of Simon and his two sons, another 
son, John, known as Hyrcanus, had been appointed governor of 
Gazara. He was now heir to the High-priesthood, and there- 
fore it was necessary for Ptolemy to get him out of the way. 
With this purpose in view he dispatched some men to Gazara to 
slay John; but they were forestalled by one who ran before them 
to warn John, so that as soon as they arrived they were met by 
John’s men and slain.3 There was now a race between John and 
Ptolemy to get to Jerusalem; John got there just in time, so that 


when Ptolemy was endeavouring to enter the city by another 


gate, the people of Jerusalem drove him away, having already 


admitted Hyrcanus.”* 


In Jerusalem John Hyrcanus was, of course, immediately 


recognized as the rightful heir to the High-priesthood. 

The Maccabaean struggle was not yet at an end, but the death 
of the last of the three great leaders closed, in a certain sense, 
an epoch. The Hasmonaean High-priesthood was founded 
by them; but as will be seen, the position and status of John 


* Reading jnj' for JHl; the family of ‘Nathan’ would be pointless. 

* Reading, foUowing the Septuagint, for 'VO?n; the famUy of ‘Shimei’ 

would, again, be pointless. * i Maoc. xvi. 19-32! ♦ AtUiq. ziii. aao. 
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Hyrcanus underwent a further development, and under him the 
Jewish State became something which it never had been under 

thesonsof Mattathias; andtherefore, while there was no cessation 

of the struggle, for the present, there is some justification for 
drawing a line, as it were, before we come to consider the further 
history of the Hasmonaean High-priesthood. 



Chapter XX 

THE HASMONAEAN HIGH-PRIESTHOOD 


SUMMARY 

[The first care of John Hyrcanus on becoming High-priest was to 
try to get rid of the rival claimant, Ptolemy, the son of Abubus. 

In the first year of his rulership Jerusalem was besieged by the 
Syrian king Antiochus VII, Sidetes. After a lengthy siege Hyrcanus 
realized that he could hold out no longer. Negotiations were opened 
with Antiochus, who showed great magnanimity in his treatment 
of the Jews. But Judaea still continued a vassal state. On the death 
of Antiochus, in 129 b.c., however, Hyrcanus reassumed his inde- 
pendence. In this he was supported by Rome. He extended the 
borders of his land and acted energetically in championing the cause 
of the Jewish religion. His assumption of the kingship was destined 
to cause serious discontent among his own people. Turmoils in 
different parts of the Syrian ruler’s domains enabled Hyrcanus to 
push his projects forward without interference. 

Important for the understanding of the religious parties among the 
Jews were the activities of different sections of the people during 
Hyrcanus’ High-priesthood. At the beginning of his rulership he 
was on the friendliest terms with the strictly orthodox party who 
came to be known as the Pharisees, if they were not already known 
by this name; but later he broke with these and joined the Sadducaean 
party. In the account of the reasons for this it appears that one of 
the main causes was the growing dislike of the Hasmonaeans by the 
orthodox party; this arose through Pharisaic resentment at Hyrcanus 
having assumed the kingship. Why they should have resented this 
is explained in the text. 

John Hyrcanus was succeeded in 104 b.c. by Aristobulus I. The 
accoimts of him which have come down to us make it somewhat 
difficult to estimate his character. But he certainly benefited his 
coimtry by further enlarging its borders, if this can really be regarded 
as a benefit. 

On the death of Aristobulus his widow (Alexandra) designated 
his brother Alexander Jannaeus High-priest and king. He married 
his widowed sister-in-law, thereby arousing the indignation of the 
orthodox party. Like his predecessors, Alexander Jannaeus at once 
sought to extend the borders of his land; the Syrian kingdom was 
unable to hinder him in this owing to the struggle there between 
the two claimants to the throne. The curious relations and struggles 
between Alexander Jannaeus, Ptolemy VIII, Lathyrus, the exiled 
king of Egypt, and Cleopatra III, the mother of the latter, the actual 
ruler of Egypt, ended in Cleopatra finding herself in a position of 
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being able to add Judaea to her possessions; the temptation was 
wisely resisted. 

Alexander Jannaeus was now able to continue his work of extend- 
ing the borders of his land. But these military activities, so alien to 
what the duties and ideals of a High-priest should be, shocked the 
susceptibilities of the Pharisees and their large following among the 
people. The result was a very strained relationship between ruler 
and people. In spite of this, however, Alexander continued to 
conquer territory with the help of foreign mercenaries. Finally, 
civil war broke out; Alexander had an army consisting of those Jews 
who were opposed to the Pharisees and a number of mercenaries; 
the Jewish nationalists were led by the Syrian ruler Demetrius III 
whom the Pharisees had called to their aid. Alexander was defeated; 
but a strange turn of fortune occurred owing, in all probability, to 
the racial and national feelings of the Jews, who preferred, in spite 
of all, a Hasmonaean ruler in a free Jewish State to being subject 
to a Seleucid prince. During the rest of his reign Alexander Jannaeus 
continued his wars of conquest in which, for the most part, he was 
victorious, so that the extent of territory under Jewish rule was now 
far greater than it had been in the time of Hyreanus. Towards the 
end of his reign Alexander realized the wisdom of keeping on good 
terms with the Pharisees; he died in 76 b.c. 

According to Alexander Jannaeus’ directions the sovereignty after 
his death was vested in his widow Alexandra. She appointed the 
elder of her two sons, Hyreanus, to the High-priesthood. It was due 
to her that the leaders of the Pharisaic party in effect ruled the land 
both politically and religiously. In the latter sphere their efforts 
were directed towards enforcing the observance of the ‘Law of 
Moses’, according to their ideas, among the people. 

Later in the reign of Alexandra opposition to the Pharisees arose 
on the part of the Sadducaean party, at whose head stood Aristobuliis, 
the queen’s second son. Bitter enmity existed between the two 
brothers, and at the time of Alexandra’s death, in 67 b.c., the State 
was tom by two fretions headed respectively by Hyreanus and 
Aristobulus. The battle which took place ended in the defeat of 
Hyreanus; and, though the rightful heir to the throne, he retired 
at his own wish into private life, leaving both the kingship and the 
High-priesthood to his younger brother, Aristobulus. But Hyreanus’ 
friend, the able and energetic governor of Idumaea, Antipater, 
persuaded him to assert himself, and to try to regain his rights. 
Fighting broke out between the two brothers again; but then Pom- 
pey, the Roman general, appeared upon the scene. He sided with 
Hyreanus; Aristobulus shut himself up in Jerusalem. Then fol- 
lowed the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the Jewish State; Judaea 
was added to the Roman province of Syria (63 b.c.). Hyreanus was 

T2 
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granted independence in his own land, though as a vassal 
Rome.] 

I. JOHN HYRGANUS (134/3-104/38.0.) 


J OHN HYRCANUs’ first caTC on attaining the omce oi High- 
priest (in the spring of 134 b.c.) was to get rid of the rival 
claimant, Ptolemy, the son of Abubus. This latter, on finding 
his entrance to Jerusalem barred and the people siding with 
John, retired to his stronghold of Dok. Thither he was followed 
by the High-priest and besieged; but ultimately Ptolemy man- 
aged to escape, and sought refiige wth Zeno, called Cotylas, 
‘who was then the t^Tant^ of the city Philadelphia’. ^ 

We saw that during the last few years of Simon’s leadership 
Antiochus VII, Sidetes, had made no further attempt to assert 
his authority in Palestine; what the reason for this abstention 
was is not known; but that he had no intention of letting the 
land slip from his grasp became e\ident already in the first year 
of John H)Tcanus. He invaded Palestine and ravaged the 
countr>\ Then Hyreanus shut himself up in Jerusalem, ^d 
a lengthy siege followed. Frequent sallies wxre made, but with- 
out effect; and as the danger of famine became acute Hyreanus 
felt compelled to send the non-combatants out of the city. 
Finallv, it became clear that the city could hold out no longer, 
and Hwcanus asked, first, for a truce of seven days m order 
that the feast of Tabernacles might be celebrated .3 Th^ was 
conceded by Antiochus, and not only so, but,^ according to 
Josephus, ‘he sent a magnificent sacrifice, b^ with their horns 
gilded, with aU sorts of sweet spices, and with cups of gold and 
silver’! Antiochus’ consideration w^hen it was a question of a 
religious obser\’ance -was sho^vn again when, accompamed by 
H\T:canus, on his Parthian campaign (see below, p. 278), e 
made a halt of two days for Hyreanus’ sake because the latw 
tvished to observe the day of Pentecost which was Mowed by 
the Sabbath ;4 according to Jewish law travellmg w;« forbidden 
on these days. Antiochus was strongly urged by the 
of his adiTsers to deal summarily with the Jews, m fact, to 

. u-1 u erf no S'? £F bas coUected some interesting details about the 

* Holscher, op^ cit., pp. 3 -j Palestine soon after the time 

■tj-rants', a species of freebooters, who began to infest ^ ^3^, 

of .\ntiochus Epiphanes. \%Titer dted under Plutarch, 

3 This is also referred to by an unknown Greek s>Tit« aica un 

De Superstition, viii, quoted by Rcinach, op. at., pp. tyb f- 
♦ jSephus, quoting Nicolaus of Damascus, xui. 251 f. 
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destroy the nation, or at least to force them, as Antiochus 
Epiphanes had attempted to do, to give up their religion; the 
king, however, ‘magnanimous according to liis wont’, would 
have none of this, but offered terms of peace (in reality no doubt 
an ultimatum), according to which the besieged had to deliver 
up their arms, to pay tribute for Joppa and the other cities lying 
outside the borders of Judaea, to pay also five hundred talents 
of silver, and to give hostages. These terms had perforce to be 
accepted. Antiochus then destroyed the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem and withdrew.* As, according to Megillath Taanith, the 
withdrawal of Antiochus took place on the 28th of Shebat, the 
siege must have lasted about a year. 

From this it is to be seen that Judaea, in spite of all the efforts 
of the Maccabaean leaders, was still a vassal state. 

A difficult question arises here regarding the relations between 
the Jews and Rome which Josephus mentions there can be no 
doubt that Josephus has got his facts somewhat mixed up. The 
main point turns upon whether Hyreanus’ appeal to Rome for 
recognition and help was made immediately before Antiochus 
Sidetes took Jerusalem, or after this; or whether this appeal was 
made after Demetrius II had reappeared on the scene (see 
below). Whether it is possible to give a certain answer to this 
must remain open; but Willrich’s discussion and conclusion has 
much to commend it. After a careful comparison between the 
three Josephus passages and other data, Willrich comes to the 
conclusion that Hyreanus’ communication with the Senate took 
place in his ninth year, 127/6 b.c. This year was also the last 
but one of the second period of Demetrius II’s reign. After the 
death of Antiochus VII in 129 b.c., Hyreanus had reassumed 
his independence; but Demetrius II determined to make Judaea 
part of his empire once more. He was prevented from doing so 
on accoimt of a revolt among his own people and by the 
appearance of Alexander Zabinas, supported by Ptolemy VII, 
Physcon, king of Egypt, as a claimant to the throne. Since 
Hyreanus had assumed his independence it may be gathered 
that he had annexed Joppa and the other coast towns im- 
mediately after the death of Antiochus VII, and at the same 

* Antig, xiii. 236-44; Posidonius, §§ 1—4, quoted by Rcinach, op. cil., pp. 56-g. 
The fact that Jerusalem itself and its inhabitants were unharmed must have been 
very imexpected, and may well have been interpreted as the act of God; it is 
possible that the writer of Zech. xii. 1—9 based his apocalyptic picture on this. 

* Anliq. xiii. 259-66, xiv. 143-54 *tnd 247-55. 
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time had got into commumcation with Kome, witn wnom a 
pact was made. Then, finding his newly acquired possessions 
threatened by Demetrius, he sent to Rome agam seekmg pro- 
tection. Hereupon the Romans wrote the documents, men- 
tioned in Antiq. xiv. 143-8. to ‘the firee cities and to the kings , 
warning them against any mjury bemg done to the Je\vs 
and thSr harbours. By the ‘kings’ must be unde^tood Deme- 
trius and his rival, Alexander Zabmas, and Ptolemy Vll, 

Physcon.^ This seems to be a reasonable conclusion regarjng 

the matter, though it may not completely solve all the diffi- 
culties connected wth it. , , j c • • ^ 

After Antiochus Sidetes had re-estabhshed Syrian suzerainty 

in Palestine, he turned his attention to the eastern ^ 

HvLnus. whether compeUed to do » or as Josephus says, 

“ eSuse iere was a league of friendship and mutn^ ^tan« 

&n It w-S be remembered Uiat Demetrius II had been tak^ 
nSoner in 141 B.o. by Mithridates I, king of *0 Par^™, who 
tteated him wellA Demetrius was now relied by the praent 

m Lf sucSssful, A^Zhus w^ ultimately wonted ^y ^e 
S wL Mediately conftonted forced him to leave Hyr^us 

It is necessary to observe m th^e ^ 

takings HyTC^usjv^^BOt inemly ^ 

pp. 6 .^ 5 , rot other views we SehOrer, eP. at-. eSp- 

2; Bevan, in Comb. Anc. Hist. %'UJ. 529 • , Antiq. xiii. 253. 

’ . Sec above, p. 266. „Uo sookcn of in a fragment from Am 

* Antiq. xui. 254-S. The episode is^o spoken 

monius quoted by Rcinach, op. at., p. 88 1 . 
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it might be as it was in the days of yore; but that he strove as 
a religious champion is clear; the reason why he destroyed the 
temple at Geiizim was because he would permit no rival sanc- 
tuary to Jerusalem in the land of his fathers. His forcing the 
Idumaeans to embrace Judaism is another proof of his religious 
zeal. In this connexion it will be remembered how anxious 
Hyrcanus was to keep the Feast of Tabernacles while Antiochus 
was besieging Jerusalem. One other point is worth noting here; 
the inscriptions on the coins of Hyrcanus which have come 
down to us nm: ‘John the Ehgh-priest and the Conununity * of 
the Jews’, or ‘John the High-priest, head of the Community 
of the Jews’. The inscriptions show that Hyrcanus considered 
himself primarily the head of a religions community; this bears 
out what has been said. John Hyrcanus wzis the first of the 
Hasmonaean princes to issue coins in his own name. On the 
question of his kingship, see below (p. 285 f.). 

Hyrcanus’ militar y and religious activities were, however, only 
possible because of the tmmoil going on within the Syrian 
empire. This demands a little attention here. 

One of the first acts of Demetrius II on resuming his inter- 
rupted reign in 1 29 b.c. was to fall out with his brother-in-law, 
Ptolemy VII, Physcon; the latter promptly sent a rival claimant 
to the Syrian throne to deal with Demetrius; this was Alexander 
Zabinas, mentioned above, supposed to have been the son of 
Alexander Balas. He defeated Demetrius near Damascus; 
Demetrius then fled to Ptolemais and took ship to Tyre, where, 
on landing, he was assassinated (126/5 B.c.). Thereupon Alex- 
ander Zabinas made a treaty with Hyrcanus; but very soon the 
rightful heir to the throne, Demetrius’ son, Antiochus VIII, 
Grypos, appeared; we have no details of the comse of events, 
but fighting must have gone on between him and Alexander 
Zabinas for some time; in 123/2 b.c. the latter was overcome in 
battle, taken prisoner, and put to death. Antiochus VIII was then 
undisputed king.^ For a few years there seems to have been 
peace, and then the step-brother of Antiochus Grypos, named 
Antiochus IX, Kyzikenos, came forth to claim the throne ( 1 1 5 
b.c.).3 War between these two continued intermittently for some 

* On the word Cheber sec Schurer, qp, a/., i. 269. 

* AiUtq. xiii. 269. His wife, Cleopatra Thea, reigned joindy with him for some 
years (125-121 B.c.)- 

xiii. 270) makes it appear that war between these two broke 
out immediately on the death of Alexander Zabinas; but Justinus (xxxix. ii. 9) 
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time until 1 13 b.c.; then Antiochus K^^ikenos gained the upper 
hand, and for tw^o years remained undisputed king of Syria. ^ 

It will thus be seen that with all this fighting going on 
beUveen the claimants to the Syrian throne, there w'as not much 
fear of H^Tcanus being molested. We have seen how he utilized 
this immunity from outside interference for the purpose of 
widening the borders of the land and championing the cause 
of Judaism; one more illustration of this is recorded which took 
place to%vards the end of his reign. In the year 108 b.c. Hyr- 
canus made an expedition against Samaria; the city was en- 
circled, and the conduct of the siege was committed to the two 
sons of H>Tcanus, Antigonus and Aristobulus. The Samaritans 
appealed to Antiochus K^^ikenos for help; this he attempted 
to give, but he was driven off by the Jews. He tried again, this 
time \vith the help of Eg^-ptian troops, but was no more succej- 
ful. In revenge he had to content himself wth ravagmg the 
country^ but he was soon compelled to retire altogether. 
meantime, the siege of Samaria continued, and not imtil after 
a whole year did it capitulate. H>Tcanus then razed the aty 
to the ground .2 in addition to this Skythopohs (Bethshan) and 
the Plain of Jezreel were also incorporated in Jewish temtory. 

These successes, Josephus records, occasioned such envy 
against H%Tcanus that a sedition broke out ;4 that a movem^t 
in opposition to Hyreanus took place is doub^ true, but it is 
difficult to believe that env7 was the cause. The event is also 
referred to in Antiq. xiii. 288, and from what is said there it 

seems clear that the rising against H>tc^us was ^ 

tLp Ph;iri<;ees and their foUowmg. We shall see presendy th 


• • 


ere are good grounds for this supposition. ^ • x a 

John HjTcanus died in 104/3 b.c. after ha^g administered 

■ovemment in the best manner for thirty-one years. . . . H 

'esteemed by God worthy of the three peat^t pn^. 


was 


digmty 
him 


# • 


s.,, U,a. vas psace for aigh. yrar, (Sohiir« <#. =66). EoB. ar. 

probably WTOng, but a lew- ^^detaib of his subsequent doings are forth- 

coming; the only other mennon of Grypos, died." Hi. 

death was eaused by Herat, eons treaehery, when he had 

and had reigned tysenty-nme. , ^ 300. 

* Sec SdiJattcr, op. at., p. 413- 
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Considering the length of his reign there is not “ 

recorded; unfortunately the book of the Chronicles of his 
priesthood, mentioned in i Macc. xvi. 24, h^ not come t^wn 
to us. But one important matter regarding the mtemal aff^s 
of the land is referred to by Josephus; to t^s we must now turn. 

There is a strange inconsistency in the fact that belon^ng o 
the same Jewish priesthood we find, on the one hand, the 
murderer Ptolemy, the son of Abubus, and, on the other, prints 
so punctilious in the observance of the Law that even w^le the 
city of Jerusalem is in the direst straits, owing to the siege by 
Antiochus Sidetes, they insist on keepmg the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. This shows, as Schlatter says, how deep the cleft was 
that divided the priesthood.* It included, on the one hand, 
politicians who shrank firom nothing that would further their 
ambition, and, on the other, devotees who would permit nothing 
to come between them and their religious duties. The latter 
were those who more and more gained a following among the 
populace. The Chasidim, of whom we read as taking part in the 
early period of the Maccabaean rising, were those to whom this 
religious section of the priesthood would greatly appeal ; like 
tliese priests they were zealous for the observance of the Law. 
But and this is an important fact to bear in mind, the Chasidim 


first 


distinct from the Maccabaeans 
■nrified themselves. When it v 




fighting in defence of the ancestral religion, the Chasidim will- 
ingly joined the Maccabaeans; but when religious freedom had 
been gained and Maccabaean ideals were centred in territorial 
expansion and the attainment of independence, then the Chasi- 
dim took no further part in the struggle; religion and, above all, 
religious legalism was what they lived for and for which they 
were prepared to die. Even before the Maccabaean rising the 
orthodox party in the priesthood, with its numerous following 
among the people, was opposed by the more worldly section of 
the priesthood, and this section identified itself with the priestly 
aristocracy, i.e. the rulers of the land; and, since those belonging 
to this section were necessarily brought into frequent contact 
with the Syrian court, they inevitably tended to become more 
and more hellenistically inclined. It must, therefore, be empha- 
sized that there was a social and political, as well as a religious 
antagonism between these two sections into which the people 


* Op . cU ., p. 137. 
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were divided. High-priest though the head of the State was, 
rehgion played but a very minor part in his acti\ities; and the 
same apphed to his aristocratic following; therefore the legal 
orthodoxy of their opponents became only more rigid. Then, 
when later the High-priesthood became vested in the Mac- 
cabaean leaders, the tendency to worldliness and irreligion came 
by degrees to be characteristic of them, as it had been in their 
predecessors in office. To be sure, this was only gradual; Jona- 
than, who was the first Maccabaean, or Hasmonaean, High- 
priest, Simon, and to a large extent Hyrcanus, all had rehgious 
ideals at heart; but even with them politics and their social 
position tended to drive the higher ideals into the backgroimd. 

But while these very different points of view were charac- 
teristic of the two sections of the people, there was for many 
years no question of the formation of parties.^ This did not take 
place until the moribimd condition of the Syrian kingdom made 
it no longer a menace to Jewish independence. The fost time 
we hear of the existence of definite parties representing these 
opposing points of view is during the leadership of Jonathan, 
when the High-pricstly party is spoken of as the Sadducees, or 
sons of Zadok, and the orthodox party goes by the name of Ae 
Pharisees, or separated ones.’^ Whether Josephus is right in thus 
labelling the parties as early as the time of Jona^an is not 
absolutely certain; but there can be no doubt that m the tune 
of H>Tcanus Sadducees, as such, not only existed, but were m 

bitter opposition to the champions of orthodoxy.^ , v 
During the early years of his reign Hyrcanus, though Hig 
priest, was on entirely friendly terms tvith the orthodox 
which from henceforth, at any rate, is called the 
Pharisees. But he broke with the Pharisees, and joined tamself 
to the Sadducees; and the reason for his doing m J'y 

the"dve is not to be regarded as historical; but it gives m 
a pictorial form the essence of the Phansaic point of view, and, 
therefore, the cause of the antagonism 

Sadducees It is as follows: John Hyrcanus, as the fnend ^ the 
Phari“«s, made them a feast; during the feast he remmded 

r> IF j .g a c. cpr further, Additionsil ^ote H* 

is r JeeX . Enoch xcii, xciv-xcv, nhd a. Tt, i>»l« 

5 Antia. xiii. 288-98. 
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tliem of his desire to be a righteous man and ‘to do all things 
whereby he might please God, and them’; but, he continued, 
‘he desired, if they observed him offending m any point and 
going out of the right way, that they would call him back and 
correct him’. With one exception, they all protested that they 
were entirely satisfied. The exception was a certain Eleazar, 
who said to H>Tcanus: ‘Since thou desirest to know the truth, 
if thou wilt be righteous in earnest, lay down the High-priest- 
hood, and content thyself with the civil government of the 
people.’ On Hyreanus desiring to know on what grounds he 
ought to lay down the High-priesthood, Eleazar answered: ‘We 
have heard it from old men, that thy mother had been a captive 
in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes.’ The point here is that 
since it was taken for granted that any woman held captive 
would have been outraged,* therefore, as the son of an impure 
woman, HyTcanus was unfit to occupy the office of High-pricst. 
The statutory prohibition which forbade the son of a woman 
who had been a captive to become a priest may well have been 
ancient; but its present application was new.^ Hyreanus was 
very angry with Eleazar, and so all the Pharisees appeared to 
be. Then a Sadducee, Jonathan by name, who is described as 
a great friend to Hyreanus, said to him that he would soon sec 
what the real feelings of the Pharisees, as a body, were on this 
point if he asked them what punishment they considered ought 
to be meted out to Eleazar for his insulting and, at the same 
time, libellous words. He asked them; and they unanimously 
declared for a ‘moderate punishment of stripes, but not of 
death’. At this expression of opinion, advocating so gentle a 
sentence, Hyreanus was very angry and, believing that it was 
with the approval of the Pharisees as a body that Eleazar had 
offered him the insult, he broke off his friendly relations with 
them. Then Josephus goes on to say that it was Jonathan, 
meaning, of course, as a representative of the Sadducces, who 
induced Hyreanus to break with the Pharisees, and to forbid 
the observances which they had taught the people to practise; 
‘from this source’, he says, ‘arose that hatred which he [i.e. 
HyTcanus] and his sons met with from the multitude.’ 

Unhistorical and unconvincing as this story is, it does, never- 
theless, reflect two matters of importance in Jewish history. 
It is intended to explain the origin and reason of two very 

* Cp. Bab. Talmud, Ket. 2a«, 27*. * Schlatter, •p. cii., p. 140. 
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prominent facts in the subsequent affairs of the people; the 
antagonism between the Pharisees and Sadducees, and the 
popular hatred for the Hasmonaean rulers; the t^vo interlace, 
it is true, but they certainly had a separate origin. 

Let us take the former of these first. The narrative is, no 
doubt, intended to show how the Pharisees subordinated eveiy’- 
thing to their interpretation of the Law; the High-priest himself 
was to be made to bow not merely to the Law — he could have 
no objection to that— but to what the Pharisees said was the 
Law, to their interpretation of the Law. It is easy to see how 
such a claim would be resented by the aristocratic, high-priestly 
party. In an important passage Josephus records that ‘the 
Pharisees have dehvered to the people a great many observances 
by succession from their fathers, which are not written in the 
laws of Moses; and for that reason it is that the Sadducees reject 
them, and say, that we are to esteem observances to be obli- 
gatory which are in the written word, but are not to observe 
what are derived from the tradition of our forefathers. And 
concerning these things it is that great disputes and differences 
have arisen among them, while the Sadducees are able to per- 
suade none but the rich, and have not the populace obsequious 
to them; but the Pharisees have the multitude on their side 
The antagonism must have been simmering for long; but it 
was under H^Tcanus that the open breach between what now 
became definitely opposed parties took place. From ^ tune 
for%vard the bitterness between the populace guided by the 
Pharisees, and the ruling Sadducaean party became more and 


more pronounced. i • i, 

ToseW’ story, without doubt, is intended to explain how 

and when and why the opposing parties came mto ^tence, 

though so far as the story itself is concerned, it is, of course, 

absurd to suppose that the parties, as such, came mto existence 

in the w'ay recorded. ^ 

But the second purpose of the story is to explain the subs^ 

quent hatred of the people for the Hasmonaean rulere. Fro 
diis source arose that hatred which he [HyTcanus] and his sons 
met i^tL from the multitude.’ Josephus giv« as the reason for 
this the fact that Hyreanus abolished the * 

observed them. This was not the real reason, as we shall see. 

* Antio. xiii. 298; Bell. Jud. i. 110-12. 
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In Josephus’ story there is one point which must appear a 
little mystifying to every reader; it is this: Why should Hyrcanus 
be so angry, to the extentof breaking with the Pharisees, between 
whom and himself there had been such good feeling, simply 
because they had given it as their opinion that the moderate 
punishment of stripes, instead of death, was sufficient for the 
man who had insulted him? Evidently something lies beneath 
this which does not appear upon the surface, and which, for 
a reason which will be pointed out, Josephus suppressed. What 
this was it is the merit of Aptowitzer to have made quite clear.* 

The original purpose of this story, wherever Josephus may 
have got it from and whatever may have been his use of it, was 
to place on record the resentment which the Pharisees felt at 
Hyrcanus having assumed the kingship. The punishment for 
insulting or libelling a priest was stripes, for insulting the king, 
death. Hyrcanus’ anger against the Pharisees was due to the 
fact that by declaring that Eleazar’s punishment should be 
stripes, and not death, they, in effect, implied that they did not 
recognize his kingship. 

But this raises three questions, which demand answers: 
(i) What proof is there that John Hyrcanus was the first Has- 
monaean king? (2) Why should Josephus wish to conceal the 
fact? (3) Why should the Pharisees resent his assuming the 
kingship ? 

(i) Josephus says quite definitely: ‘Now when their father 
Hyrcanus was dead, the eldest son, Aristobulus, intending to 
change the government into a kingdom, for so he resolved to 
do, was the first of all to put a diadem on his head.’^ But in 
spite of this definite statement Josephus shows quite clearly that 
Hyrcanus was the first to assume the kingship. He records how, 
at the death of Hyrcanus, he left the government in the hands 
of his wife. How could Hyrcanus have done this if he were only 
ruling High-priest and not sovereign as well? Elsewhere Jose- 
phus says that the prosperous affairs of Hyrcanus moved the 
Pharisees to envy; but almost in the same breath he goes on to 
say that ‘Hyrcanus was a disciple of theirs and greatly beloved 
by them ’;3 why should they have been envious, then? This 
Josephus betrays by accident in adding: ‘These have so great 

* op. cit., pp. 13-16. 

* Antiq. xiii. 301 ; Bell. Jud. i. 70; on the other hand, Strabo (xvi. 762) says that 
AlesMnder Jannaeus was the first to assume the kingship. * Antiq. xiii. 289. 
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a power over the multitude, that when they say anything 
against the king or against the High-priest, at once they arc 
believed’; here, therefore, it slips out that there is a king as well 
as a High-priest; and to w'hom could that refer other than to 
Hyrcanus? Why the Pharisees should speak against the king 
will be seen presently. And once more, in describing the funeral 
honours accorded to Alexander Jannaeus, Josephus says that 
‘he had a funeral more splendid than had any of the kings 
before him’;^ but there was only one king between Alexander 
Jannaeus and Hyrcanus, namely, Aristobulus; so that ‘the kings 
before him’ must include Hyrcanus. In addition to this, Apto- 
witzer mentions two other authorities according to whose evi- 
dence Hyrcanus was the first Hasmonaean king: the Arabic 
book of Maccabees, and Jerome in his Commentary on Ezek. 
xxi. 30, 31; there is in addition the evidence from Rabbinical 

literature. 

(2) The reason why Josephus tried to conceal the fact that 
Hyrcanus was the first Hasmonaean king was because, as will be 
explained, it cast a grave reflection upon him; and in Josephus’ 
eyes Hyrcanus was an ideal ruler, as is clear from his description 
of him ^ Hence his designation of Aristobulus as the first king; 
in the case of this king it did not matter if a slur were c«t 
upon him; his reign was comparatively insigmficant, and his 

character left much to be desired, according to later views. 

(q) Lastly, we come to the reason why the Pharisees resented 
Hwcanus’ assumption of the kingship. The Pharisaic resent- 
ment was justified because, accordmg to the teaching of the 
prophets and time-honoured tradition, only one belonging o 

She house and Uneage of David could sit upon the toone of 
Israel. For any one else to do so was a usurpation. 1 he Phan 
sees would feel it their duty to speak to the people against a bng 
who was doing despite to one of the most chenshed convictions 

and hopes of the nation. Indeed, as Aptomtaer says, if 
bulus or Alexander Jannaeus had had the ““enty o e 
Erst to arrogate to himself the crotvn of David there ^uld not 
hTve been wanting violent opposition and open tebe'ho" ®ut 
in the case of Hyrcanus, the glorious conqueror who had 
creased the power and poUtical prestige of Israel, who on account 
o?S personal character and attachment to th^eac^ ^ 
Pharisees had endeared himself to the people-if he a^umed 

. Avi,. »ii. 406. ■ ^ '■ 
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the royal diadem, gratitude for his achievements and respect 
for his personality would, at any rate, prevent open opposition, 
though silent resentment would assuredly not have been 

wanting. 

When once the precedent had been formed, then one can 
understand that it would continue in the succession ; but it was 
one of the main causes of the subsequent bitterness and open 
strife between the Pharisees, with their following among the 
populace, and the Hasmonaean rulers. 

2. ARISTOBULUS I (103/2 B.C.) 

It had been the intention of John Hyrcanus to leave the 
government of the State in the hands of his widow;* the High- 
priesthood was naturally assumed by the eldest of his five sons, 
Aristobulus. This assignment to a woman of the civil power 
was something new in the Jewish State; it was resented by 
Aristobulus who (according to Josephus) with incredible bar- 
barity starved his mother to death in prison, a charge which it 
is difficult to accept as justified. Fearing that his brothers might 
dispute the rulership with him, he imprisoned them all, with 
the exception of Antigonus; for this latter he appears to have 
had a real affection, and he trusted him so far that he shared 
with him the government. But evil-disposed persons managed 
by means of calumnies to sow distrust in the heart of Aristobulus 
against his brother; the wife of Aristobulus, Salome, was ap- 
parently the moving spirit in this ; the result was that Antigonus 
was treacherously murdered, on his return from a victorious 
expedition, by the command of his brother. According to 
Josephus, remorse aggravated the malady from which Aristo- 
bulus suffered, and this hastened his death within a year of his 
assuming the rulership.^ It is difficult to believe that a man 
who could murder his own mother without qualms of conscience 
should have felt remorse for murdering his brother; but, though 
probably unhistorical, the mention of the former act is valuable 
as showing that such things could not be thought of in Palestine 
without arousing the horror of the people. In Egypt acts of 
this kind were looked upon as merely belonging to or dina ry 
statecraft and aroused no protest. 

It must be confessed that in view of other evidence mentioned 

* AtUiq. Jdii. 302; Bell. Jud. L 71. 


* Antiq. xiii. 314. 
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by Josephus it is difficult to believe that the narrative of Aristo- 

bulus’ cruelty can be true; Schurer may well be right in holding 

that the reports originated later in Pharisaic circles in order to 
blacken the character of one who was a Sadducee and an ardent 
lover of Greek culture.^ In his concluding words about Ansto- 

bulus, Josephus says: 

‘He was called a lover of the Greeks, and he conferred many 

benefits on his oivn country, and made war a^^st ^ 

added a great part of it to Judaea, and compelled ffie inhabitants 

if they dSired to continue in that country, to be circi^cised, and 

to five according to the Jewish la^vs. He ^vas naturally a man of 

candour, and of great modesty, as Strabo bears wtoess, ^e 

and ob^ed a part of the nation of the Ituraeam^ for them, and 
bound them to them by the bond of circumcision. 

This e\idence, it must be acknowledged, presente Anstobulus 
in a rather different Ught. Taken with wha^t JosephiK sap 
elsewhere, we are able to gather that Anstobulus must have 
been a man of considerable ambition and energy. He was not, 
as we have seen, the first of the Hasmonaeans to assui 
titirof king; it is true that the royal title does not appear upon 

H^Tr.anus who was also king, lack the roya title. M m 
the case' of his father, his assumption of the kingship must have 
been viewe^iith grave displeasure by the Pha^esjtheir ideal 

commend him to the people. of Greek culture 

It is worthy of note that he cotnbmed to lo ^ 


w 


IS show. His acquisition of new temtory must 
lat precisely is to be included imder a part of 
Itumeans’ cannot be said; their land 
vnVt in the north, the southern part mdudmg 


* AjUiq- xiii. 318, 319 

* Op-cit.y i* 276. ^ ,, , , railed Anstobulus 

J In Aniiq^ xx 24 

iP. further. Schurcr 
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Galilee; Schiirer gives good grounds for his contention that 
what Aristobulus added to Judaean territory was the land ot 

Galilee, which he was the first to judaize.* 

It wiU thus be seen that, short as his rule was, Aristobulus 
accomplished a good deal for his country. 


3 . ALEXANDER JANNAEUS (l02 /l— 76/5 

On the death of Aristobulus, who left no son, his widow, 
Salome, called Alexandra by the Greeks, released his three 
brothers from prison; the eldest of the three, Alexander Jan- 
naeus (Jonathan) she designated king,^ and at the same time 
he naturally assumed the High-priesthood. There can be little 
doubt that Alexander married his sister-in-law, thereby appro- 
priating to himself whatever claims to the throne she had.3 
The Hasmonaean tradition of seeking to enlarge the borders 
of the land was followed by Alexander at the first opportunity. 
He had nothing to fear from Syria, for Antiochus VIII, Grypos, 
and Antiochus IX, Kyzikenos, were busy fighting one another 
for the throne. His first objective was Ptolemais (Akko) which 
he besieged; this was one of the most important maritime cities 
of Phoenicia; and its proximity to Galilee made it especially 
valuable to Alexander. As the inhabitants of Ptolemais knew 


it was useless to look to a Syrian rider for help, they appealed to 
Ptolemy VIII (Soter II, Lathyros),+ who, having been deprived 
of the Egyptian throne by his mother Cleopatra III, had taken 
refuge in C5yprus,5 a Ptolemaic dependency. Ptolemy Lathyros 
responded to the appeal and arrived with an army before 
Ptolemais. Alexander Jannaeus seems to have been intimidated 
by this,® and, again following the Hasmonaean tradition of 
drawing an advantage by setting others by the ears, he called 
upon Cleopatra to come and fight her son. This resulted in 
a grand complication; for Cleopatra, acceding to Alexander’s 
invitation, came into Palestine with an army^ to assist him 


* Op, d/., i. 275 f. and 707 ff. 

^ He was the first of the Hasmonaeans to put the title of king on his coins. 

* On this see further below, p. 296. 

* Lathyros (‘Chick-pea’) was his popular nickname, but it is not known why 
he received this name (Bevan, The PioUnuac Dynasty, p. 327). 

5 AiUiq. xiii. 328, 352; BeU. Jvd, i. 86. 


Ptolemy’s army consisted of thirty thousand men, all told {ArUiq, xiii. 333)- 


^ Cleopatra III had been friendly to the Jews in Egypt, and her army was 


commanded by two Jewish gencrab, Chelkias and Ananias, the sons of tlie High- 
priest Onias, who had built the temple at Leontopolis (see above, p. 220). 
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against Ptolemy; at the same time she allied herself with 
Antiochus Grypos, while Ptolemy, following suit, allied himself 
with Antiochus Kyzikenos. At the end of it all nobody seems 
to have derived any advantage, with the exception of Alexander 
Jannaeus; for when it was all over he foimd himself in a p>osition 
to make further conquests. But we have somewhat anticipated; 
there are one or two details in this episode of general warfare 
^vhich merit attention. When Ptolemy Lathy ros^^ved m 

Palestine in response to the request frc 
the first act of Alexander Jannaeus was to raise the siege of that 
city and to make peace with Ptolemy; this was, however, 
merely to gain time for the purpose of enlisting the help of 
Cleopatra against her son. But Alexander s move came to 
the ears of Ptolemy, who promptly took the initiative; he cap- 
tured and plundered Asochis^ in Galilee, and then moved against 
Alexander’s army, encamping at a place called i^ophon^ on 
the Jordan; crossing the river, Ptolemy attacked Al^ander; 
the battle continued with varying success, but ultimately 
Alexander’s troops gave way and fled; they were pursued 
by Ptolemy’s men, who ‘slew them so long that Ae^ weapom 
of iron were blunted, and their hands quite tired with the 
slaughter’ .2 By this time, however, Cleopatra s army had 
appeared upon the scene. With considerable asmtei^ Ptolemy 
sUpped away with his army and hastened southwar^ with 
infention of going to Egypt; this might have made 

her rear, so that when Ptolemy reached the Eg\-puan ftonaa 
he found himself confronted by another ^y, ^d had u> 

withdraw. He came to Gaza, where he shut i^elf up, mtmi 
ng to ivinter there; but he was evidently m no “ 

undertake further operations.3 In 

had seized Ptolemais after a siege. ^ r -a Palestine 
harmless, and Alexander helpless, Oeopatra 

at her feet. Small wonder that she was ^ 

the country once more a dependracy ^ 


For the position of these places see SchurcT; 

Antiq. xiii. 343. 
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ally (i.e. Alexander Jannaeus) of that authority which belonged 
to him, this man being, moreover, related to us; for, said he, 

I would not have thee ignorant of this, that any injustice thou 
doest to him will make us all that are Jews to be thme enemies. 

It is interesting to observe how much influence the Jews must 
have had in the Egyptian empire for Cleopatra to have been 
so impressed by this argument. She withdrew her army from 
Palestine and returned to Egypt. Ptolemy found his position 
untenable and went back to Cyprus. So the result of aU this 
turmoil, as we have said, was that Alexander Jannaeus w^ 
once more master in his own land, and free to take up again 
his task of enlarging the borders of Palestine. 

He started by capturing Gadara, after a ten months* siege, and 
the strongly fortified place Amathus and other cities on the 
east of Jordan; after this he turned west into Philistia and took 
Raphia, Anthedon, and, after a year’s siege, Gaza.^ Then he 

returned to Jerusalem, 

It is at this point that Josephus quite suddenly introduces us 
to the state of affairs existing between Alexander and his own 
people. We have seen why, first John Hyrcanus,3 ^d then 
Aristobulus,^ had aroused Ae opposition of the Pharisees and 
with them a large following among the people. These causes 
contributed to the animus against Alexander Jannaeus felt by 
all those who were influenced by the Pharisees, and they were 
greatly aggravated when they realized that the High-priest had 
so sm^ a respect for his office that his time and energies were 
directed almost wholly towards self-aggrandizement by means 
of warfare. Their justifiable antipathy was first aroused at the 
very be ginning of his rule by his marrying the widow of his 
brother, Salome, for it was against the law for any priest to 
marry a widow.s But it was still more his utter unfitness for the 
holy office he occupied that aroused the popular indignation.^ 
Josephus records an episode which illustrates the feeling towards 

* Antiq. xiii. 354, * Aniiq, xiii. 356-64; Bell, Jud, L 86, 87, 

* Sec pp, 282 ff. ^ See p. 287. 

^ It is true the Levirate law (Dcut. xxv. 5) lays down that the brother of 
a deceased man shaU marry his widow; but this docs not apply to priests. In 
Ezek. xliv. 22 it is expressly said, in reference to the sons of Zadok, 'neither shall 
they take for their wives a widow*. A traditional law is mentioned in the Mishnah 
{Sanhedrin^ ii. 2), where it is said that a king may not marry his sister-in-law, and 
a widowed queen may not marry her brother-in-law. So that Alexandex Jannaeus, 
as priest and king, would, in the eyes of the Pharisees, have broken the Law on 
two counts. ® See, further. Additional Note G. 
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him: at the feast of Tabernacles, Meander was about to 
officiate at the altar, when the people in a body rose up and 
pelted him with the citrons which, together with palm-branches, 
they brought with them, according to the Law, at the celebra- 
tion of this feast; insulting shouts were also hurled at him.i 
In ruthless wrath Alexander ordered a massacre of the people; 
and from henceforth there was the bitterest hatred between 
him and an ever-increasing portion of the people who followed 
the guidance of the Pharisees.^ When one remembers that it 
was the orthodox upholders of the Law who were the ardent 
supporters of the first Maccabaean leaders, and contrasts with 
this the entirely justifiable attitude of precisely the same ^pe 
of Law-loyal people to the present High-pnwt, one reahzes 
what a chiige had taken place in the ideals of the Hasmonaean 

High-priests. , , . ■> j. 

The attitude of so many of his own people b^g what it was. 

Alexander must have found some diflaculty m raismg troops 

for continuing his insatiable lust of conquest; hence we ^ 

understand that he found it nec«sa^ to 

losenhus mentions that ‘he maintamed forei^ere of fisidia 
and CiUcia’. With these he recommenced hostihOes; he aossed 

the Jordan and subdued various Arab tnbes, pla^g ato the 

Moabites and GUeadites under tribute; further, he 

the strongly fortified place Amathus. wUch he had aptured 

Obed£ I he was ambushed and barely escaped wii his life. 

MexLTer wi elidfnUy exhausted, and sought 

to the Syrian throne, Demetrius III, Eukairos, to 

Talmud, Sukkah, 486). „ „ _ , . ^ oq 

» Aniiq. xiii. 372, 373; Bell. Jwi- • ’ ; ’ • following section. 

. xiii. 373 ; lie d h.rn.ad. dJ^ ' 

'r d. .fr- (Bevn., «»■ 

of Sflfucust ii* 260). 
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This was in 88 b.c. He was quickly on the spot, and, assisted by 
the Jewish nationalists, met Alexander in battle at Sichem; 
Alexander’s army consisted of over six thousand mercenaries 
and those Jews who belonged to his party, in number about 
twenty thousand; this was not much more than half the number 
of Demetrius’ army. Small wonder, therefore, that Alexander 
suffered a severe defeat, and was forced to flee to the mountains. 
Then an unexpected event occurred: a number of Jews in the 
army of Demetrius deserted, and went over to Alexander. The 
reason of this, according to Josephus, was that they took pity 
on him because of his change of fortune; that does not sound 
convincing when one considers the previously existing relations 
between them and Alexander; it is more likely, as Schiirer 
suggests, that Jewish national sentiment asserted itself, and that 
they preferred serving under a Hasmonaean ruler in a free 
Jewish State to acknowledging the suzerainty of a Seleucid 
prince.* The result was that Demetrius retired to his own 
country. But the other Jews who had joined his army continued 
fighting Alexander on tlieir own account; he was, however, 
now too strong for them, and after several battles had been 
fought between them to Alexander’s advantage, the remainder 
took refuge in Bethome;^ here they were besieged by Alexander, 
who ultimately captured the place and took the garrison tc 
Jerusalem. Josephus now tells a gruesome story; some truth 
there must be in it, otherwise he would not try to excuse Alex- 
ander by pleading extenuating circumstances. He says of 
Alexander that ‘as he was feasting with his concubines, in sight 
of all the city he ordered about eight hundred of them (i.e. the 
Jews who had taken refuge in Bethome, and had been captured) 
to be crucified, and while they were living, he ordered the 
throats of their children and wives to be cut before their eyes’. 
This barbarous cruelty alienated the Jewish soldiers who had 
left Demetrius’ army to join him, ‘and they continued fugitives 
all the time Alexander lived’.3 The orthodox Jews do not 
seem to have further asserted themselves during the remainder 
of Alexander’s reign; possibly the Pharisees were cowed into 
quiescence; they must have realized that, with his horde of 
mercenaries constaently at his beck and call, Alexander’s position 

* Op, cit.f i. 282. 

* Tlic modern Betuni, on the same height as Nebi SamwiI (identified by Furrer); 

sec SchurcT, cp, cit., i. 282. * Aniiq. xiii. 379-83; Bell, Jud, i. 96-8. 
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was too strong to be assailed by their foUowen, to many ol 
whom had taken to the mountain districts; or it may be that, 
in the spirit of the earlier Chasidim, the Pharisees resolved to 
have nothing to do with political affairs; in their eyes Alexander 

was no true High-pricst. 

But if the internal affairs of his kingdom were now quiet, 
Alexander soon found that outside cnemiM had no mtention 
of learing him in peace. Antiochus XII, Dionysos,* one of the 

claimants to what was left of the Syri^ kingdom, 
last death-throes, undertook two expeditions agamst the Naba- 
taean Arabs; on the second of these Antiochus no doubt for 
some good reason which is not, however, stated, (^c down 
the coastland of Palestine, on his way to meet his enemies; 
Alexander Jannaeus naturally resented his country being m- 
vaded in this way, and hoped by means of an 

of Joppa, he dug a deep ditch with a rampart on one s^e o^ 

fnrlnn?s in length; this cut across the hne of march of the 
Syrian army. It did not, however, impede Antiochus’ advance; 

hrbroke through the obstacle and 

Antiochus was defeated, and was among the slam. Ibc 
victory of Aretas reacted adversely on 

Ls dominions were therefore contiguous to >da^^termo^ 

“tai S«aLdet’^‘‘«^th dTUose he penemated weB 
attack ^ex , between Joppa and 

rA;:rwhich" specified and Aretas withdrew Bom 

. .on of Aatiochw Gn,p«; dw °p«iido. pUc i. 86 .as 


. QQ- 102 . . 

also built Adida in the plam 


Shcphclah) 
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drinkiiiff- but even this could not stop his insatiable lust of 
conqueft- he went on fighting until, as Josephus says, he was 
quite spent with the labours he had undergone ; ultimately he 
died w^e besieging the fortress of Ragaba, east of Jordan in 

the district of Gerasa (76 t 1 u j 

The victories of Alexander had extended the borders of the 

Jewish kingdom far beyond what they had been in Joh 

Hyrcanus’ time. The land now included, according to Josephus 

account, the entire sea-coast on the west,^ from the border of 

Egypt to Carmel; in the south, Idumaea, and from there ng 

up to Seleucia by the lake of Merom in the north; on the east 

the land extending from the Lake of Merom to the Dead 


One other matter, which, however, concerns the internal affairs 
of the land, remains to be mentioned. As we have seen, since 
the time of John Hyrcanus the ruling circles, headed by the 
High-priest, had been bitterly antagonistic to the Pharisees 
and their following among the populace; this continued to be 
the case during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus. But it is clear, 
as will be seen, that Alexander realized that the power of the 
Pharisaic party was of such a character that continued antagon- 
ism towards it constituted a real danger to the ruling house. 
It was, therefore, necessary that they should be conciliated. 
During his lifetime he had been able, with the help of mercen- 
aries, to keep them in subjection; but there was no guarantee 
that his successors would be able to do this. So at the very 
end of his life, when he saw that his death was impending, he 
adjured his wife, Alexandra, to ‘put some of her authority into 
the hands of the Pharisees ... for they had power among the 
Jews, both to do hurt to such as they hated, and to bring 
advantages to those to whom they were friendly disposed’; he 
then went on to say that ‘it was by their means that he had 
incurred the displeasure of the nation . . . Promise them also 
that thou wilt do nothing without them in the affairs of the 


kingdom.’^ 

T his action was very significant; the results of it will come 


before us later. 


* Aniig, xiii, 398; Bell. Jud. i. xo6. 

^ Josephus omits the mention of Askelon; this, as SchOrcr points out, had been 
an independent dty since 104 b,g«, and was recognized as such by the Romans 
{op. cit.j ii. loi). 

* ArUiq. xiii. 395-7; see also xiv. x8. ^ Ibid., 400-4. 
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4 ., ALEXANDRA ( 75 /4~^7 


\lexander Jannacus committed the rule of the 

tr to tns, H™. ,0 the High-prie^. ^ 
his beins the elder son there was a specif re^n wn> 
Alexandra tvished him, rather than hit brother, to occupy 

r„ h^d no interest in poUu^cs. he would gladly leave all 

mundane affairs in the realm to his mother. Her 

Aristohulus. was of a veg. diff.^^^^^^^^ 

further reason m that H>Tcanus w Alexandra was on 

Pharisees. At certaitS, in part, due to the 

the side of ^ ^ho had realized, though late m 

(hi d“ «pediency of on 

’'rr“hat'"irwho 'vas tTf a reUgious disposition., 
h'ad herself a bey^gTh« sh": 

ir^Itor rse";^- which 

according to the tradraons of forrfath' 

father-m-law, HyTCanus pharisees had the auth^ty.'t 

s: “rru»at 

- dYn ^or^il the begin. 

S:?tions both of “tidty powe^ The pmfound 

each they were inveried vnth 3“^ P ^ toe but 

to 'in'^Sfo'^e derands that something further should be 

first. It is clear banished, and to set ptisonen 

to restore those who had bee b .^^toiating party “> 

at liberty, they must have P p^^od that 

the Gotmw, or Sanhednn. It a omy 

nf ffTcat piety towards God’ {Bell. Jud. i. iio . 

J She was *a woman of great pie y 
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we eet definite mention of this aristocratic assembly,' which 
was the lineal descendant of the body composed m earlier 
days of the ‘Elders of the people’. The Gerousia is mentioned 
in the time of Antiochus III," and often in later days;3 at its 
head figured the High-priest, and of its anstocratic character 
there can be no doubt; its very name implies this.-* It follows, 
therefore, that, if the Pharisees had become the dominaUng 
power in the Sanhedrin, its originally aristocratic character 
must have become greatly modified, as was indeed the case. 
That, however, is of secondary importance. The main point 
to be emphasized is that, with the civil and judicial authority 
in their hands, the Pharisees were in a position to enforce their 
religious demands. It must also be noted that, although the 
Pharisees were in a majority, the High-priestly party were ob- 
viously also represented in the Sanhedrin; thus it is that from 
this time onwards the Sanhedrin consists of the Sadducecs and 
Pharisees, i.e. there was the combination of the aristocratic and 
democratic elements in the governing assembly so familiar to 
us in the time of Christ.s 

Further, it is from this time onwards that through their 
dominating position in the Sanhedrin the Pharisees, as already 
indicated, were able to establish more firmly than before their 
characteristic religious views and practices. In these there was 
much that was all to the good; the fundamental idea and striving 
was to reinstate the authority of the ancient Law, as understood 
and elaborated by the Pharisaic mind, which the influence of 
Greek thought and culture had done so much to undermine. For 
this purpose the only right course, it was held, was to retrace the 
ancient paths in which their fathers of old had trod, and to 
follow in them again. 

The primary source of knowledge here was the written word 
in the Holy Scriptures which had been handed down in copies 
renewed from time to time by the Scribes; ^ but the written 
word was by no means always clear; nor did its precepts 

* But qj. Ezek. xliv. 15-31, where it u seen that ‘the sons of Zadok* (= the 
later Sadducecs) had spiritual and judicial (verse 24) authority. 

* Antiq. xii. 138, in the letter of Antiochus to Ptolemy V, Epiphancs. 

^ I Macc. vii. 33, xii. 35, 36; 2 Macc. 1. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27; cp. x Macc. xi. 231 
lii. 6, xiii. 36, xiv. 20, 28. 

* Sec Schurcr, op. cit., ii. 241. 

* Sec, further, Wcllhauscn, Israelitische undjudisdu GeschichU^ pp. 285 ff. (i90i)« 

* The Scribes belonged mainly, but not exclusively, to the Pharisaic party. 
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neccsssxily 3J.w3.ys suffice for guici 3 nc€ m the chsngecl 
stances and conditions of the times; it, therefore, became neces- 
sar\^ for the Scribes not only to be thoroughly conversant \%ath 
the legal precepts contained in the Scriptures, but also to be 
able to interpret them and to adapt them, ^shen required, to 
the needs of the day; in other words, to inculcate practical 
religion for every day, what to do and how to do it m any given 
circumstance, and what one should refrain from domg— tins, 
aU based in the first instance upon what had been done m the 
past, was the task wHch the best elements in Pharisaism sought 

to accomplish. -du • 

At the beginning of the reign of Alexandra, then, the Phan- 

sees, with a s^mipathetic queen and a pliable ffigh-pn^t, w^e 

the dominant party in the Je%vish State. Th^ teachmg e- 

came permanently established among the bulk of the people. 

But their poHtical power made them arrogant and tN’rannous. 

Josephus significantly remarks that the country had peace, 

‘exciting f^e Pharisees’. The trouble that the queen had 

^^ith them arose through their desire for vengeance on those 

men ^vho had ad%-ised Alexander Jannaeus to ^ 

hundred who had fought against him on the side of Demetni^ 
Eukairos; ^ they ^s•ished .Alexandra to have these e^^ advisers 
put to death; they took the law mto their o^^^l hands and cu 
the throat of one of them, named Diogen^, and ^d 

the same to one or tivo others. This naturaUy 

s^dlc^an party so far as she could; th^y 
nermitted to take possession of some of the 

But all internal 

:oh“ t neti of this .ert^ed 

1 TTowpver the mvasion did not taxe 

pUcT “idle 

> See p. 293. 
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Tigranes that the Romans, under LucuUus, ‘were laymg waste 
Amenia and besieging its cities’. Tigranes had, therefore, to 

hurry back to his own country.* 

Now, on the occasion of the deputation to queen Alexandra, 

mentioned above, Aristobulus had addressed some words to his 
mother which were of sinister import; he had made reference 
to ‘a woman who was mad with ambition to reign over them, 
when there were sons in the flower of their age fitted for it . 
That Alexandra submitted to such an insult without punishing 
the delinquent, though her own son, can only have been because 
she realized that the Sadducaean party, at the head of w^ch 
he stood, was still too powerful to be offended. Soon after, 
Aristobulus was sent on an expedition into Syria, no doubt 
with the object of keeping him occupied elsewhere, but nothing 
came of it. Aristobulus, in uttering the words quoted, had 
blurted out what was in his mind; and, as soon as the oppor- 
tunity occurred when he could safely do so, his words were 
carried into action. Josephus tells us that ‘when the queen was 
fallen into a dangerous distemper, Aristobulus resolved to 
attempt the seizing of the government’.* He very soon gathered 
a great following; the Pharisaic leaders found themselves in 
a dangerous position, and came with Hyrcanus, the High- 
priest, to take counsel with the sick queen; she bade them do 
‘what they thought proper to be done’; they had, she said, 
‘many circumstances in their favour still rem ainin g, a nation 
in good heart, an army, and money in their several treasiuies’ ; 
as for herself, she felt too ill to be occupied with public affairs. 
But before the leaders had time to concert plans for meet- 
ing the danger Alexandra died (67 B.C.); and the dissension 
between her two sons, which now became inevitable, was 
destined to have the most far-reaching efiect upon the Jewish 
nation. 


5. ARISTOBULUS II (66/5-63 B.C.) 

On the death of Alexandra the rightful heir to the throne 
was her eldest son, the Bdgh-priest, Hyrcanus H. But, as we 
have seen, even before the queen’s death her second son, 
Aristobulus, had determined to seize the throne. This inten- 
tion he now carried into efiect. The rival brothers, with their 
armies, met at Jericho; here a battle took place, and Hyrcanus 

* xiii. 421; BeU.Jud^ i. xz6. ^ Antiq, xiii. 422. 
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w 3 ^s dcfc 3 .tc{i on account of ms-iiy of his troops dcscrtiiig hun 
an d going over to his brother. Hyresnus fled to Jemssleni. An 
agreement was, however, brought about, according to which 
Hyreanus was permitted to retire unmolested into private life, 
while Aristobulus took to himself the kingship and the High- 

priestly office.^ ^ ^ 

This arrangement was doubtless to the liking of Hyreanus, 

whose mildness of temperament made him averse from and 

unfitted for the conduct of public affairs. But he was not 

destined to lead a life of quietude. Aristobulus had an enemy 

who now comes greatly to the fore in the person of Antipater, 

or Antipas,^ the governor {strategos) of Idumaea; 3 he made it 

his business to stir up strife between the brothers, ffis enmty 

towards Aristobulus was due partly to fear for himself^he was 

suspicious of the power of Aristobulus, and w^ ^aid of some 

mischief he might do him’,^ and partly to his fnendship for 

H\Tcanus, upon whom he exercised a great influence. He 

stirred up the most powerful among the Jews, we are told, 

said that ‘it was unjust to overlook the conduct of ^stobulus, 

who had gotten the government unrighteously, and ejected^ 

brother from it, who was the elder, and ougM to retam what 

belonged to him by prerogative of his birth. ^ He sought forther 

not safe L long as his brother was m power An°to 
which Antipater took was to make a pact with Aretas HI, an 
Arabian (Nabataean) ruler, with whom he was on very fnen y 
terms.5 The latter agreed to support Hyreanus m the even 
his seeking to get his own back again. At first Hyre^us w^ 
entirely againsf taking action; but ultimately AnUpater s efforts 

. That H>Tcanus wa. deprived of ^e j 

where it is said that Aristobulus took away the did^himself both 

impression that Hyreanus retained the office. 

* The father of Herod, v^n arinnmtcd to this office by 

h 292). 

♦ Antiq. xlv. II. ^ ^ «« influential family connected 

> The wife of Antipater (Kypros) ^'^^“^^^biaTking, a fact which further 

cemented the friendship between ^tipat« ^d Are^ ^ 

which had settled down m Arabia. 
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were crowned with success. Hyrcanus, accompanied by Anti- 
pater, fled from Jerusalem and journeyed down to Petra. An 
agreement was come to whereby Aretas was to return with 
Hyrcanus to Judaea to support his claims by force of arms ; as 
a reward for his help he was to receive back the twelve cities 
which Alexander Jannaeus had wrested from the Arabians. 
Action was taken accordingly; but for the present Antipater 
recedes into the background. Aretas invaded Judaea with an 
army accompanied by Hyrcanus; a battle was fought (Josephus 
does not mention where), and Aristobulus was beaten and 
compelled to flee back to Jerusalem; as a result of his defeat 
many of his troops went over to Hyrcanus. Then the combined 
armies under Aretas and Hyrcanus moved against Jerusalem, 

where Aristobulus was besieged. 

In the meantime Pompey, the Roman general, had been 

advancing victoriously in Asia. In 64 B.c., after havmg subdued 
Mithridates, and received the submission of Tisanes, the 
Armenian ruler, he set up his winter quarters in Antioch, while 
sending Scaurus into Syria. On the arrival of Scaurus in 
Damascus he heard of the fighting going on in Judaea between 
Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, and immediately proceeded south- 
wards for the twofold purpose of compelling peace and gaining 
some profit for himself. Barely had he set foot in Judaea than 
envoys approached him from each of the brothers offering 
400 talents for his support; Aristobulus offered a further 300 
talents to the legate Gabinius; and as Aristobulus was the ruler 
and the holder of the High-priestly office, and therefore more 
likely to be in a position to pay, Scaurus supported him, and 
ordered Hyrcanus and Aretas to withdraw. Scaurus then 
returned to Damascus, and as soon as Aristobulus was rid of his 
presence he went after Hyrcanus and Aretas with his army and 
inflicted a severe defeat on them.^ 

Pompey himself now came to Damascus (63 b.c.) and cited 
Aristobulus and Hyrcanus (for whom Antipater acted as spokes- 
man) before him in order to learn the cause of their quarrel. 
Much wrangling went on, and finally Pompey declared that 
he would settle the dispute after he had chastised Aretas and 
his Nabataean Arabians, on his return to Judaea. This was, 
however, only a pretext; Pompey feared that Aristobulus woiild 
raise a revolt against him; in which case, by leaving matters in 

* Antiq. xiv. i8; cp. Bell. Jud, i. 126. * Antiq. xiv. 33; Bell. Jud. i. 130, 
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suspense for a little, he intended to avert the danger of being 
confronted by a hostile army when he returned from punishing 
the Arabians. As he expected, Aristobulus’ movements became 
suspicious; therefore Pompey, instead of continuing his march 
southwards, decided to settle matters with Aristobulus, who 
thereupon fled to Jerusalem, and ‘made preparations for war’. 
Pompey, now supported by Hyrcanus, followed him and be- 
sieged him in the strongly fortified Temple enclave. After a siege 
of three months a breach was made in the fortifications and a 


dreadful slaughter took place; 


twelve thousand J ews are said to 


have been put to the sword. Pompey, with his officers, entered 
into the Holy of Holies, an act prohibited to every one by the 
Jewish Law; even the High-priest was permitted to go into it 
only on the Day of Atonement. But everything of value in the 
Temple was left untouched, and the Temple worship was 
permitted to continue as heretofore.^ Jerusalem, however, as 
Josephus says, was made ‘tributary to the Romans’. 

Judaea was now added to the Roman province of Syria and 
was greatly reduced in size; all the coast cities were taken 
from it, together with Samaria in the north, and all the non- 
Jewish cities east of the Jordan; but Galilee, Idumaea, and 
Peraea were still retained. Hyrcanus, no longer king, received 
the title of Ethnarch, and was confirmed in the High-priesthood 
over this greatly reduced land ; ^ but the kingship was a thing 
of the past, and a yearly tribute had to be paid to Rome. 
Aristobulus, with his children, was carried off to Rome; but 
his elder son, Alexander, effected his escape from the ship during 


the journey. , , 

This first direct contact between Jerusalem and Rome naQ 

thus reduced the country to a humiliating position; that was 
inevitable, for the suzerainty of Rome was very different from 
that of the Seleucids. But in one respect, at any rate, the Jevs^ 
had reason to be thankful; within his own coim^, reduced 
though it might be, Hyrcanus was granted mdependience. 
Occiions for friction would have been greatly mcreased had 
Roman administration been directly exercised; it was a matter 
of high importance that there should be a tactfifl 

questions, which were bound to occur, could be ^cabty 

adjusted. Hyrcanus himself, it is true, was not such a person. 


* TacitiJS, Hisi, V. 9. 


Antiq^ xiv. 73; see also xx, 244; BclL Jud, 
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but he was a pUable instrument in the hands ot rus menu, 

maSLd o;t as a man to be reUed upon The subsequent history 

shows that he was the real force be^nd Hyreanus. 

With Judaea as the vassal-state of Rome a new era m J 

history begins. 





Additional Note G 
ZECHARIAH xiv. 6-9 


I F we may assign to the latter part of the Higti-pnestni 
anderjannaeus ‘The Parables’ of i Enoch (xxx\*ii-lxxi) 


and others 


laCUb X X 1. — V / 

-we have some interesting indications of the trend of 
thought among the Apocalyptists of the tim^egarding the per- 
sonaUty of the Messiah and of His kingdom. The utter worldhn^ 
of the ruling powers convinced these apocalyptic timbers of the 
hopelessness of expecting anything good from earthly r^ership, and 
this gready affected their Messiamc oudook. Smce they despaired 
of hLan rulers, the coming Messianic rul^ 

supernatural; they taught that he had pre-existed ^ all time, frat 
hh place was upon the throne of God, the seat of divme rulerehip, 

of Tsin-lalen world, they insisted that in the coming Messiamc era 
there would be both a new heaven and a new ^rth— a ^ heaven 
because the popular eschatological ideas had made Wen too 
mattri^tic L the more spirituaUy minded Apocalyptlsts-^s^^ 

1 ? W Ptemallv and that those who should be worthy to par^e 
Tf^the joys of the ’days of the Messiah would like^s'lse continue 

'Ifu weu’'to bear in mind that with all the turmoil in the world 

Td“ ht? “eat X by word and pen encouraged and surtmned 
and high ide Y other%vise have gone do^vn 

,0 thb time. Wto;dmf >y. 

i-ords: ‘And it shaU come to ^^^thtuTone [i.c. 

neither = nor Y^’h„eh-not day and night, but 

(even) at ‘‘ ^U * out from Jerusalem;* half of them 

t^irreSea. andU^^^^^ 

Mntt"the°latth’^^^^ day shaU Yahweh be one and hu 

’ 8 (Zech. xiv. 6-9) . 


name one 


lUhauscn) 


I 1 Enoch xlviii. 2, h. 3, xiv. 4, 5’ . 

J Reading with the Sept, and Syr. J-t ^ •iSEP' 

* Reading with the Sept, and Syr. 1 ‘ yi?. o l ‘ t • ^ ^ 

w’S' » oJih. Jew. 
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The rest of the passage stamps the writer as strongly nationalut, 
in spite of his belonging to the circle of the Apocalyptists.* When 
one thinks of the conditions of the times, when even the most 
spiritually minded of the Jews could see but little tl^t was attracUve 
in their Gentile neighbours, one cannot feel surprised at the some- 
what restricted outlook expressed in the rest of this passage (verses 
10-21); the more impressive, therefore, is the view of that other 
section of the Apocalyptbts (verses 6-9), who taught that the Gentiles 
would share with the Jews the blessings of the Messianic times. 

Our historical sources give us, comparatively speaking, so little 
information about religious matters that what has been said will not 

be thought out of place here. 

> Upon the whole, though there arc exceptions, the Apocalyptists tend to be 
universalisdc rather than particularistic in their mental outlook. 


3874.2 



Chapter XXI 

RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS DURING THE GREEK PERIOD 

rpiHE attempt has been made to present in general outline an 
X account of the Jewish people during the Persian period; 
the exiguous data made this difficult; but in the case of thcGreck 
period the difficulty lies rather in the other ejection, for there 
is abundant material; but the handling of it is by no means 
easy when attempting to give an outline, which is all that can 
be done here. This appUes particularly to religious conditions, 
because detailed proof is required when it is contended that 
some particular belief, or superstition, or rite, belongs to this 
period; and such detailed proof would be out of place here. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves with making statements 
the truth of which must be sought in the works referred to in the 
footnotes. Economic and social conditions can, however, be 
more easily dealt with; but here, again, brevity is demanded; to 
quote ffiUy from the relevant sources, ffiough easy enough, 
would take up a great deal of space; it wiU, therefore, suffice if 

only a few illustrations are given. 


I. religion 


Something has already been said about the general condidons 
In the religious sphere during the Greek penod; we may, how- 
ever, supplement this by a brief reference to some dements m 

populac?which are interesting as showing the ““f 
no doubt, observed the rules and ordinances Pf^onb^ by t^ 
side^ with this, other elements played an important part 
’’“^'hrpS was one during which the mUpons 

rnr^ghf rup^ose*: had disappeared altogedier, cam. 

* Sec above, pp. 183 S. 
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to the fore once more; and what fascinated the bulk of the 

peoples was not likely to leave the Jews untouched. * 

Among the various extraneous cults which exercised a strong 
influence on the Jewish masses, and which had therefore to be 
‘judaized’, were those of Dionysus and Apollo. It is generally 
recognized that in the celebration of the feast of T aberaacles 
adapted Dionysiac rites are to be discerned; the lulab (i.e. the 
palm-branch tied with myrtle and willow twigs) and the ethrog 
(citron), are indications of this.^ Particularly interesting in thri 

connexion is the feast oi Chanukkah (i Macc. iv. 3®~59» ^ Macc.^i. 
9, 10, II, 19; X. i-8; Antiq. xii. 3*^25); though instituted in 

the time of Judas Maccabaeus, the heathen rites, ‘judaized’, in 
this festival, had been observed by the Jews during the Greek 
period, and therefore the mention of them belongs here. Like 
the feast of Tabernacles, this festival included rites in honour of 
Dionysus; but besides tliis there are good reasons for believing 
that the offerings burned at the doors of the houses and on the 
streets (i Macc. i. 55) were adapted from a rite in the cult of 
Apollo.3 It has also been shown that the Chanukkah lamp (cp. 
Antiq. xii. 325) was ‘the emblem of the suppression of that cult- 
form, associated by the heathen with a deity who was essentially 
oracular’, i.e. Apollo; the lamp, an adaptation of the oracle-fire 
cult of Apollo, was explained as the symbol of the Law.'* 

There can be no doubt that the Jews during this period were 
so attracted by the Greek festivals that the religious leaders, 
while acquiescing in their celebration, reinterpreted the rites 
and adapted them to Jewish ideas. 

Among the Jews of the Dispersion, however, the influence of 
extraneous religions was much more marked.^ This is not 
surprising, both on account of their environment, and also 
because the restraining and guiding hand of the orthodox 

* Bertholet, Das reltgionsgeschichtliche Problem des Spatjudentwns (1909); Wendland, 
HelUnistisch’rdmische A‘u//ar, pp- 18 fL (1912); Grcssmann, Die hellenistische Gestim- 
rel^ion (1925); Boussct, Die Religion des JudenUans im spathellerdstischen Z^talter^ 
PP- 473 ff- (1926). 

* Wcllhauscn, Nachrichten v. d, Gesellschaft der Wissensdtaften eM Gottingen (1905); 
S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology ^ p. 195 

(1930). 

^ Rankin, The Origins of the Festival of Hanukkah, pp. 134 £F., 157 f. (1930); S. A. 
Cook, op, ciV., pp, 179, 203 f. That the Selcucids claimed descent from Apollo was 
a fact which would not have been without effect here. 

* Rankin, op, cit.^ p, 165; for the full argument see pp, 155-88, 

* For many illustrative details sec S. A. Cook, op. cit,, pp. 215 ff. 
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religious authorities could not exercise the same influence m the 
lands of the Dispersion as in Palestine itself. 

A word must be said here on the subject of superhuman 
beings.^ Belief in angels and their functions goes back to a time 
long anterior to the Greek period; ^ it was largely, but by nc 
means solely, due to Persian influence; but an Angelology in the 
full sense did not develop among the Jew^ until this period. It 
was adopted by ofi&cial Judaism, and arose largely through a 
mistaken conception of reverence, since it was thought to be 
derogatory to the majesty of God that He should be directly 
concerned with the petty affairs of men; it was taught, therefore, 
that the divhie will in regard to such things was performed 
through the intermediary action of angels.^ This doctrine of 
divine transcendence was a safeguard against any danger to 
monotheistic behef so far as ofiicial Judaism was concerned. 
But there was also a popular Angelology, and it is easy to under- 
stand that among the masses there would be a danger of angels 
assuming an unduly important position. In the book of 7-0^4 
for example, an angel acts as intermedia^: I <hd brmg the 
memorial of your prayer before the Holy One (^. 12 , cp. 

verse I5).5 Inthebookof>it7...6xioc.20itissaidof Aemgels: 

‘We remember the righteousness which the man fulfilled durmg 
his life’ ; this comes dangerously near imputing to angels a di\me 
nrerogative; 7 and, as Bousset says, from utterances of this kind 
aniel-cult is not a very long way. We do not, it is ^e, co^ 
across any direct indications of such worship during the ^tnod 
under consideration; nor is this to be expected, for had any- 
thing of the kind come to the knowledge of the rehgioi^ 
^thorities every effort would have been made to suppress it, 

but that a reference to angels is intended ,,here verse 9 

of which this is the concluding verse u bas^ fl.mine fire.’ 


,ns: ‘Who maketh his angels 01 uic " 

4 Approximately of the same date as 
> In Id. 14 praise is given not only to God, but 


to all thy holy angels . 

; V. e, vE .. 
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and therefore it would have been practised in secret; but that 
the worship of angels was practised sub rosa, especially among 
the Jews of the Dispersion, can hardly be doubted in \new ot 
later evidence;^ it is just the kind of thing which would have 

appealed to the iineducated classes. 

Belief in demons was even more widespread, especially as 

there was no danger to monotheistic doctrine here. Persian 
influence played a great part here too; but, as in the c^e of 
Angelology, it was during the Greek period that a more deve- 
loped Demonology came to the fore. This can be seen by many 
indications in the Apocalyptic literature, and here and there in 

the Apocrypha.^ ^ ^ 

Closely connected with demons was magic, whereby their 
onslaughts could be counteracted.^ But magic ramified into 
other directions too, and we have, for example, an interesting 
illustration of a widespread superstition in some little leaden 
figures foimd during the excavation at Tell Sandahannah, 
situated in the Shephelah, the western lowlands of Palestine; 
these are represented with bound legs and arms, i.e. the perides^ 
mos^ the binding and knotting of ‘sympathetic magic’, whereby 
it was believed that men could fetter and torment their enemies. 
On the same spot were foimd limestone tablets containing 
Greek exorcisms and imprecations; one of them actually 
mentioned the dreaded peHdesmos. The writers curse the hand 
and heart of their enemy.^ The leaden images and the tablets 
all belong to the Greek period. 

Indications of a curious blending of religion and magic are 
to be discerned in some of the psalms belonging, with much 
probability, to this period. The presence in these of the rem- 
nants of magical formulas is shown convincingly by Nicolsky.s 
These illustrate the popular belief in the efficacy of such formu- 
las used as a prophylactic against the malicious machinations of 
an enemy; it was evidently held that if written or recited within 
the holy precincts of the Temple their efficacy would be enhanced. 

* Bousset, op, cU.y pp. 330 f. 

‘ e.g. Tob. iii. 8, 17, vi. 16 ff., viii. 3; Bar, iv. 35; Enoch xv. 9, 11, xvi. x, xix. i; 
Test, xii /Wr., Jud, xvi. i; Issach. vii. 7; Dan. v. i, 5, 6; Ben. iii. 3, 4. 

3 Very instructive is Tob- vi. 16, 17, where it is told how the demon is driven 
ofiF by the smoke of incense with the heart and liver of a fish burning on it. 

^ Cook, op. a 7 ., pp. 200 ff., where further details will be found; sec also Macalister, 
A Century of Excavation in PalestinCy pp. 319 ff- (1930). 

* Spwren magischer Formeln in den Psalmen (1927); Wheeler Robinson, in the &uycl» 
Brit, xviii. 663 b (14th ed.). 
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These few details will, then, it may be hoped, give some little 
insight into the popular beliefs characterisdc of this period; that 
the daily life of the people was often greatly affected by such 

beliefs and superstitions may be taken for granted. 

We turn now to another side of Jewish life during this period. 


2. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

If, as we have seen, there are no sufficient grounds for regarding 
the Persian period as one of material prosperity for the Jews, there 
is much to show that during the Greek period a very different 
state of affairs arose. It was during this period that wealth flowed 
into the country and economic conditions became more favom- 
able, and this in spite of constant warfare between the Seleucids 


and the Ptolemys. 

A far-reaching effectof Alexander’s conquests was an immense 

expansion of trade and commerce; this resulted in a great 
increase of material prosperity, and thus brought about econo- 
mic conditions of a far more satisfactory nature than had been 
the case during the Persian period. The vastly freer mtercourse 
between the nations made the great trade routes the scen« of 
incessant activity, with merchants and traders passmg to and fro 
with their wares. To the Jews the main opportumty was offered 
bv the route which ran along the Mediterranean coast through 
Syria and Palestine to Egypt. Important, too, the pr^ence 
of Phoenician settlers in Palestine; the cases of Shechem and 
Marissa (south-west of Jerusalem) 2 are not hkely to have 
isolated ones; such ardent traders, hvmg m the imdst of Jewish 
surroundings, are certain to have aroused emulatmg among 
many Tews. Though, as already pointed out, durmg the earUer 
part of the Greek period the struggle between the successors of 

Srd century B.c. the Jews were taking fuU advantage of 4e 
opportunities offered, and that among some classes a nch 
vS was reaped. In the Letter 

ttCrr” [he fr descLing Judaea] by the Arabs. For 

a S. A. Cook, op. ctt., pp. 202 f. 

» Antuj. XU. 25»-b4- . , about too b.c.; although 

5 Belonging to a later part of o pw » P described may be r^arded 

^ r .L Tbackerav. Tht Litter of Ansteas (igi?)- 
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country is weU adapted for commerce as weU as for cultivation, 
and the city [Jerusalem] is rich in the arts ^d lacks none of the 

merchandise that is brought across the sea. ^ 

A few indirect allusions to the increase of wealth occur in the 

latest parts of the book of Proverbs^ which belong to the Greek 
period. I Thus the sage insists on the greater value of the posses- 
sion of Wisdom than of silver and gold: 

‘The merchandise* of it [i.e. Wisdom] is better than the merchan- 
dise of silver, 

And the gain hereof than fine gold* (iii. 14)* 

Evidently the writer had in mind the merchant who made 
gain through commerce. In ix. i ff., again, the description of 
the house of Wisdom is that of the rich man’s dwelling and his 

mode of living: 

‘Wisdom hath builded her house. 

She hath hewn out her seven pillars;* 

She hath killed her beasts; she hath mingled her wine; 

She hath also furnished her table. 

She hath sent forth her maidens, they cry 
Upon the highest places of the city.’* 

Agriculture also prospered, and this meant favourable con- 
didons for the agriculturzd labourer; it would have been no 
isolated case of which the sage was thinking when he called upon 
the wealthy landowner to do his duty to the Giver of all good 
things: 

‘Honour the Lord with thy substance. 

And with the firstfiruits of all thine increase; 

So shall thy bams be filled with plenty, 

And thy fats shall overflow with new wine’ (iii. 9, 10). 

The picture given in the Letter of Aristeas 112 is somewhat 
overdrawn perhaps, but it shows Palestine to have been a 

‘ Prov. i— ix and xxxi. 

> The Hebrew word pnp) means 'gain* through merchandise; cp. xxxi. i8 and 
Isa. xxiii. 3, 18, xlv. 14. 

^ There is no mystical meaning here; the seven pillars woidd be the ordinary 
number in the house of a rich man, three on either side of the quadrangle, and one 
at the end farthest from the entrance; the end where the entrance was would have 
no pillar in order to leave the space there free. 

^ So the Syriac, Vulgate, and Targum, instead of *she crieth*. 

^ For further evidence of the existence of considerable wealth among certain 
classes during the Greek period see the twelfrh book of Josephus* Anl\q,\ in various 
passages scattered about this book one can see that there must have been con* 
tiderable wealth in Palestine. 
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firuitful land: ‘Their industry in agriculture is indeed great. For 
their country is thickly planted with olive trees and is rich in 
cereal produce and pulse, in vines also, and honey in abun-> 
dance ; fixiit trees of other kinds and palms are beyond reckoning 
with them.’* 

But it is in the Wisdom of BenSira (EccUsiasticus) that we get the 
fullest knowledge of social and economic conditions; the book 
belongs to about 200 b.c., and the setded state presupposed 
implies that quiet times had been normal for some consider- 
able period previoiisly. His words in xxxi (xxxiv) 5, 6 show 
that there must have been manifold opportunities for acquiring 
wealth: 

‘He that runneth after gold will not be guildess. 

And he that loveth gain will go astray thereby. 

Many there are who have been entangled through gold. 

And they that trust in pearls (have been ensnared).* 


Similarly in verse 8: 

‘Blessed is the man that is found perfect. 
That hath not gone astray after mammon.’ * 


The picture which Ben-Sira gives of the trader suggests a 
somewhat indifferent ethical standard in his day among those ol 

this calling: 

‘With diffioilty doth the merchant keep himself from wrong-doing 

And a huckster will not be acquitted of sin. 

Many have sinn ed for the sake of gain, 

And he that seeketh to multiply (gains) ti^eth away his eye. 

(As) a nail sticketh fast between the joinings of stones, ^ 

^So^ doth sin thrust itself in * between buying and selling’ 

‘ fxxvi. Q-xxvii. 2) 


The long section on borrowing and lending (xxix. 1-13) and on 
going surety (xxix. 14-20, cp. Prov. vi. 1-5) gives a good insight 

into the private financial affairs among men. 

But while there were many who were w^-to-do, Ben-Sira 

shows that there was ako much poverty; this may be seen m 


« A considerable part of the produce, it fa true, went in taction; und« the 
Scleudds a third of the produce of cereals and half the fruits of 
Besides this there was ‘the poU-tax. a special poU or 

SJric. Hit. vii. ^93 (19*81). In addition 

^ of iheTemnle services and the support of the pnesthootL 


» See further xiii. 24, xiv. 3-19. 

» The Greek text is a little uncertain; the 


Hebrew is not extant. 
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such passages as x. 30, 31, xiii, 21-3* xxxi (xxxiv) i-4> *1. 

28-30. ... 

An interesting picture of various crafts is given in xxxvui. 

24-34; though, as a scribe, Ben-Sira was apt to look down 
upon such occupations, he recognizes the need of them; his 
words give some insight into the position occupied by crafts- 
men in his day; the ploughman, the grazier, the carpenter, the 
engraver, the smith, and the potter, are all spoken of. Elsewhere 
he shows the honourable position occupied by the physician 
(xxxviii. 1-15). Social life among the well-to-do, of which an 
illuminating picture is given in xxxi (xxxiv) 1 2-xxxii (xxxv) 1 3 
(cp. xxxvii. 27-31), shows that the good things of this world 
were made the most of. 

A dark side of life, and one which witnesses to an evil Greek 
influence, is the prevalence of immorality; judging from the 
number of times reference is made to this it must have been a 
bad social sore.* 


Characteristic of this period was the existence of organized 
bands of robbers; a criminal class of this kind was an inevitable 
result of the mixing up of populations from different parts of the 
world; temptations to scoimdrels from the dregs of society were 
offered by the frequent journeys of merchants with their wares, 
and travellers going from place to place. Reference is made to 
this evil in Prov. i. 10-19, Ecclus. xxxiv (xxxi) 25-7. 

But, generally speaking, the evidence goes to show that during 
the Greek period the access of wealth through trade and com- 
merce brought much material prosperity to the Jews. During 
the Maccabaean struggle this, of course, changed; but it is a 
remarkable thing, and shows an extraordinary economic inde- 
pendence, that the means should have been found to carry 
on the struggle for so many years. There must have been 
intense suffering among a great many, but this was compensated 
for by the conviction that the cause was a righteous one. But 
even after the victory had been won and the borders of the land 
had been greatly extended, the policy of the Hasmonaean rulers 
did not bring prosperity back again. ‘Under the blast of the Jewish 
conquests, civilization in Palestine withered away. Where there 
had been prosperous cities were heaps of ruins. Fields went back 

to brushwood, and mamincr Kanrlc 1 ] n 


xli. 20-2. 


Ecclus. ix. 3-9, xxiii. 16-27 
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in the land. Such a state of things marked the zenith of the 
Hasmonaean power.’ ^ 

But while this is true it must be recognized that in spite of all 
the unrest, in spite of intermittent warfare with its accompany- 
ing destruction and waste, a considerable amount of wealth 
must still have remained in the country, otherwise it is difficult 
to understand the existence of general prosperity in the time of 
Herod. During the period intervening between the advent of 
Pompey and Herod’s accession internal strife can only have 
made the economic position worse; and although better con- 
ditions zirose under Caesar, yet the ten years, 47“37 could 
not have been sufficient to create the prosperity of Herod’s day 
unless wealth had been previously existing in the country. We 
shall have occasion to refer again to the material prosperity in 
the country during Herod’s reign. 


Additional Note H 

JEWISH PARTIES IN PALESTINE 

A itomber of references are made in this volume to the v^om 
parties which existed among the Jews from, appro^ately, the 
beginning of the second century b.c. onwards. It will be w^ to 
gaffier together what is said, and also, in as brief a space as possible, 

to take a comprehensive view of the subject m gener^. ^ ^ 

To call these different bodies of men among the Jev^ sects , as 

is sometimes done, is misleading; the Sadducees occupied a some- 
what different position, but, apart from th^, th^e p^es 
sented varying attitudes of mind, and though they hdd diverse views 

both in t^ and practice, in some respecte they had a ^ 

simila? beUefe and ideals, and they aspired to serve God and to hdp 
their feUow men. To some extent this apphed, of course, ako to the 

shall deal here with the Chasidim, the Pharisees ^d ffie 

devote a spedal Additional Note to them. 

. P- <’-8 (. 904)1 - toa.''. 

xiii. 324 ff., 338 ff-. 348 ff » 377 ff- 
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Already in pre-Maccabaean times the Jews of Palestine were 
divided between the Hellenists and the Orthodox. Oreek culture 
had affected the majority of the people, some more and some less, 
with the result that among them traditional customs and beliefs had 
lost much of their force and appeal. The rmnority held the more 
tenaciously to all that had been handed down by their forefathers, 
especially the Pentateuchal legislation, and here, above all, the 
portion of it contained in what is known as the Priestly Code. 

But the adherents of these two attitudes of thought, respectively, 
could hardly, as yet, be described as parties in opposition to one 
another. Hellenism did not assert itself at one stroke among those 
Jews who were attracted by it; the stage in which definitely formed 
parties come into being is always preceded by one in which diverse 
views are combated by individual thinkers around whom a following 
is gradually formed. The earlier stage may be stated with certainty 
to have extended firom the first half of the third century b.c. to the 
time of the Seleucid conquest of Coele-Syria, i.e. to the beginning 
of the second century b.c.; firom here onwards the records make it 
clear that the Jewish nation was divided into two definite parties, 
stirred by contempt and hatred into mutual antagonism; the Hel- 
lenistic party despised the orthodox for its old-world and narrow- 
minded ideas, the orthodox party hated the Hellenistic party for 
its disloyalty to the religion of their fathers. 

I 

Parties usually tend to have among their adherents those of the right, 
centre, and left wings; whether this obtained in the Hellenistic party 
we do not know; but it is certain that among the orthodox there was 
a right wing, the members of which called themselves the Chasidim, 
the ‘pious’ or ‘godly* ones. 

It seems evident from the use of the word (in the singular) in some 
of the post-exilic, but pre-Maccabaean, psalms * that the term was 
fiist^ used in reference to godly individuals, and that from this 
originated the proper name Chasidim, used in a specific sense. At any 
rate, quite at the beginmng of the Maccabaean struggle they appear 
p the right wing of a definite party, for they do not, at the outset, 
join the main body of the orthodox party in resisting the attack on 
their religion, though it is not long before they feel bound to do so.* 

The characteristics of the Chasidim are seen clearly in some of the 
psalms which may, according to the conviction of most modem 
scholars, be assigned either to the Maccabaean period itself, or to 
the preceding century; thus in Ps. cxix, belonging in aU probability 
to the post-exilic, but pre-Maccabaean period, during which the 

* e.g. Ps. XXX. 4 (5 in Hebr.). « See i Macc. ii. 4a. 
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La%v, in the sense more especially of the Priestly Code, Mras awiming 
a predominant position, we find immense stress laid on the sanctity 
of the Law, and of the joy felt in observing it; this was precisely 
the characteristic of the Chasid; his godliness consisted primarily in 
observing the precepts of the divine Law, come what might.* \S'e see 
further, fi'om such a psalm as the thirty-seventh, their profound trust 
in God (verses 28, 29), and how, when laced with the ever-pressing 
problem of the prosperity of the wicked and the adv’ersity of the 
righteous, an answer was ready which illustrates this Chasid charac- 
teristic of trust in God (verses 22-5).* 

Again, the willingness of the Chasidim to die for the sake of their 
convictions, illustrated by their action recorded in i Macc. ii. 38, is 
seen fiirther by the words in Ps. bexix, 1-3, where it is told how the 
Chasidim died in defence of the Temple.^ No psalm depicts more 
beautifully the characteristic faith and piety of the Chasid than the 
exvith, see especially verses 12-19: gratitude for the marks of divine 
mercy combined with a touching sense of imworthiness, together 
with a longing to show forth this gratitude in the sight of the faithful, 

is eloquently expressed. 

These Chasidim, Quietists as they may be called, formed then the 
extreme section of the orthodox-nationalist party at the outbreak 
of the hlaccabaean struggle; men who w'ould take no part in the 
fighting until the position became critical, and even then, rather than 
break Sie Law by desecrating the Sabbath, willingly sauced their 
lives. Their ardent desire for peace is seen again in their consenting 
to submit to the Syrian force because it was accompanied by Alkimus, 

who was ‘a priest of the seed of Aaron 

As tim e went on many of the Chasidim w'ere drawn by the force of 

circumstances into becoming fighting men ; this may be seen by such 

a passage as Ps. cxlix. 5 ff** 

‘Let the saints {Chasidim) exult in glory, 

Let them shout for joy upon their be<^. 

Let the high praises of God be in their mouth. 

And a two-edged sword in their hand. 

To execute vengeance upon the Gentiles, 

And punishment upon the peoples . . . 

On the other hand, there is some reason to beheve that the pacific, 
quietist section of the Chasidim continued, and though ^eir name 
appears to have died out when the Maccabaean s^ggle c^e to 
an^end, it is possible that this section developed mto the E^ne 
movement; the identity of meaning in the two names is one of the 


1 

2 

3 


: I Macc. ii. 38. 
i also Pss. lii and I: 

2 Macc. viii. 2-4 


this in\'incible trust in God is expressed. 

♦ I Macc* vii. 12-14- 
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reasons for suggesting this,* Apart from this, however, the tenets 
and ideals of the Chasidim lived on in the best elements of what 
became the Pharisaic party* 

II 

In turning our attention now to the Pharisees * stress must first 
be laid upon the fact that it was they who after the Maccabaean 
struggle were the upholders of true religion; during the period of the 
Hasmonaean High-priests, who cared little for religion, and who 
used religion for political purposes, during the rule of Idumaeans 
with their more or less pronoimced irreligion, and finally during 
the Roman regime with its strong anti-Jewish attitude, it was the 
Pharisees who nourished and kept alive all that was best in Judaism. 
Whatever faults they may have developed it is but bare justice to 
record that had it not been for the Pharisees the Jewish religion, 
with the eternal truths which it taught, would have disappeared. 

Josephus says of the Pharisees that they delivered to the people 

* See, further, below, p. 323; It is also interesting to note that in the Psalms 
of Solomon^ written by Pharisees about the middle of the last century b.c., the term 
ootot, the ‘holy* or *pious ones* {— Chasidim), is used, obviously in reference to the 
Pharisees themselves (x. 7); cp. also xiv. 1-2. 

* The name comes from a root (pdrash) meaning to ‘separate* in reference to 

the fact (so it has been held in the past) that the Pharisees kept themselves separate 

from all imclean things and persons. Others explain the name from another 

meaning of the same root, namely, ‘to interpret* Scripture, which would make the 

Pharisees the ‘ex^etes*. While there is a good deal to be said in favour of these 

views, the explanation ofifered by Moore is perhaps the most convincing: ‘In the 

Tannaite Midrash pdrush is frequently associated with kadosh, “holy**. In Lev. xi, 

at the end of the chapter on unclean beasts, fishes, birds, and vermin with which 

the Israelites are forbidden to defile themselves, thw prohibition is enforced by the 

motive: “For I am the Lord thy God. Hallow yourselves therefore and be ye holy; 

for I am holy.** On this the Sifra: “As I am holy, so be ye also holy; as I am 

separate {pdrush), so be ye also separate {pllrusfum) Similarly, on Lev. xix. 2 (‘Ye 

shall be holy, for I, the Lord your God, am holy**); “Be ye separate {pirushim)*^ 

Again, in the Mekilta on Exod. xix. 6 (“Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 

a holy nation”): “Holy, holy, hallowed, separated from the peoples of the world 

and their detestable things.** Separateness in these contexts is synonymous with 

holiness in God and in man; the ideal of holiness for Israelites is the ideal of 

^parateness; and it is easy to see how those who made it their end to fulfil this 

ideal might take its name, Peruskim, as a less presuming tide than Keddshim* 

{Judaism, i. 6i [1927]). Dr. Edwyn Bevan points out that ‘from Rabbinical 

literature it would seem that, while the people generally called them “Pharisees’*, 

the name given within the sect itself to members was Chabirim, “Associates”. In 

this way the Pharisees would be one example of a tendency characterizing the 

Judaism of the last century b.c.— the tendency to form voluntary religious com- 

mumtics within the Jewish people. When the disciples of John the Baptist, and, 

^ter on, the disciples oS Jesus, came to form particular communities within 

Palcstmi^ Judaism, that wiU not have seemed something altogether novel to other 
Jews* (private communication)* 
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‘a great many observances by succession from their fathers which 
are not WTitten in the laws of Moses; and for that reason it is that the 
Sadducees reject them, and say that we are to esteem those obser- 
vances to be obligatory which are in the \NTitten word, but that we 
are not to obseiv’^e those which are derived from the tradition of our 
forefathers’.* The reference here is to the oral tradition, the expan- 
sion of the Mosaic law, designed by the Pharisees to be the guide and 
help to the people in all circumstances of life, and to keep them from 
the Gentile w^orld. In their o%vn observance of the precepts of the 
Law as handed down, and in the skill they claimed to possess in 
interpreting the word of Scripture, they took great pride;* that this 
should, in course of time, have pandered to their self-esteem was 
natural enough; but it is not to be denied that, as the upholders of 
the ethical teaching of the Law, and in inculcating this among their 
followers, they were doing a w'ork of inestimable worth and of 
permanent value. In addition to this it is important to remember 
that in their doctrinal teaching they were preserving all that was 
best in Judaism. First and foremost was their insistence on mono- 
theistic belief in a world in which many diverse gods were wor- 
shipped; the Hellenistic tendencies of many among their own people 
made this the more needfiil. In their teaching on the fiimre life, 
again, the Pharisees were doing a work of immense importance; 
the Greeks, it is true, had their teaching on the same subject,^ but 
it did not reach the masses in the way in which that of the Pharisees 
did; besides which, the Pharisaic doctrine of retribution, in con- 
nexion with it, and the more pronounced ethical element made its 
appeal more poignant and effective. To the Pharisees was also due 
the upholding of personal religion — ^inculcating the sense of sin, the 
need of repentance, of grace, and forgiveness. Whether the ^titu- 
tion of the synagogue and its worship was due to them is very 
doubtful; but it is certain that they fostered and developed the 
s>magogal liturgy and thereby spread the conception of spiritual 

worship. 

In later days, as we learn from the Gospels, there w'as a certam 
falling away from the high ideals of earlier times. That is the way 
of humanity; but we have been concerned here only wth the 
Pharisees during the century or so immediately follo\vmg Ae t^e 
when they appeared as the spiritual descendants of the Cfumdim; 
during that time the original Chasid spirit dominated them with the 

results that have been indicated.'* 


I xiii. 2Q7. * 

3 Generally speaking there was a fundamental difference, however, m ^ ' 

Greeks taught the immortality of the spirit, while the Je%>'s taught the resurrection 

of the body reanimated by the spirit. 

4 Tlln«^tratioiis of this wiU bc found in some of the Fsabns of Solomon. 
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The roots of Apocalyptic go back even beyond the canonical 
prophets.* Its ideas appealed especially to the Chasidim^ and what we 
may call an Apocalyptic Movement came into being among them. 
But it is interesting and important to note that while the Apocalyp- 
tists issued originally from the ranks of iJtic Chasidim and held therefore 
orthodox views, they were in some directions influenced by non- 
Tewish thous'ht: this is not the place to cro into details,* but the fact is 


worth noting. 

The Apocalyptists ought probably not to be regarded as a party 
in the strict sense; they represented an attitude of thought, the 
foundation of which consist^ of speculations regarding the end of 
the present world-order. They believed that they were the recipients 
of divine messages, revealed to them in visions; and while they used 
certain traditional elements they went their own way in other 


respects. 

Since they issued Scorn the ranks of the Chasidim they existed as 
a party before the Maccabaean struggle;^ but their presence during 
this struggle must have been of great importance, for they inspired 
the people with encouragement and hope when these were sorely 
needed. It is true the conditions of the times — and this applies as 
well to the two centuries, approximately, after the Maccabaean 
struggle — as is abundantly shown by the history, engendered a 
pessimism among the Apocalyptists which is very comprehensible; 
a world steeped in wickedness, tyrannical enemies without, and 
godless leaders within, the nation, induced them to take a dark view 
of the world in general; so that it is small wonder that they regarded 
the present world-order as doomed. On the other hand, their deep 
piety and their invincible belief in the ultimate triumph of good, 
foimded upon their trust in God, brought out another side of their 
teaching; this held out bright hopes of a Messianic kingdom which 
would come into being after the world and all its evils were swept 
away and destroyed; in the message they had to give, these hopes 
played a great part. The denimciation of evil-doers, and encourage- 
ment to the righteous, which was the outcome of their teaching, 
made the Apocalyptists in a real sense prophets among the people. 

Reference has been made to the visions of the Apocalyptists which 
so often formed the basis of their teaching; this subject demands 
a little more attention. These visions, when described, often take 

* It should, howevCT, be pointed out that some notable authorities deny the 
cxisto^ of c^hatological thought in Israel prior to the Persian period; opposition 
to the Gunkel-Grcssmann school is taken up, e.g. by von Gall in his profoundly 
interesting work RoatAcia rov Seov (1926), referred to above. 

Sec the present writer’s Hebrew Religion^ part iii, chap, xv* 

* The earliest parts of the Book qf Enoch are pre-Maccabaean. 
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the form of bizarre pictures; but to counterbalance this the Apoca- 
lyptists again and again gave utterance to words of real beauty and 
fine spiritual content. An illustration of this is offered in Zech. xiv, 
a passage which we believe, with many commentators, to belong to 
the Maccabaean period. Here the Apocalyptist describes one of the 
terrors of the ‘Day of Yahweh’, and he says that God will stand on 
the mount of Olives and will cleave it in two, so that half the 
mountain will move northwards and half southw'ards, leaving a 
great valley running east and west; and in their terror the people will 
flee ‘as they fled from before the earthquake in the days of Uzziah 
king of Judah’ (verses 4, 5). The strangeness of this picture is 
paralleled by many in the Apocalyptic books outside the Old 
Testament Canon. But side by side with it the Apocalyptist utters 
words well calculated to inspire hope and comfort to those suffering 
under a cruel tyranny; he says: ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, 
that living waters shall go out firom Jerusalem ; half of them toward 
the eastern sea [i.e. the Dead Sea], and half of them toward the 
western sea [i.e. the Mediterranean] ; in summer and \\inter it \%ill 
be so. And Yahweh will be king over all the earth . . (verses 8, 9). 

An Apocalyptic element occurs, too, in some of the Psalms, and 
it is especially firom these that we can see that the Apocal>ptists 
belonged originally to the circles of the Chasidim. Thus, in the pre- 
Maccabaean section of Ps. bcsxix, viz. verses 19-37 (20-38 in Hebr.),* 
beginning; ‘Then didst thou speak in vision to thy saints * (Chasidim) 

. . .,’ there is a description of the happiness in the Messianic era, 
which is one of the most constant themes of the Apocalyptists. Again, 
the first five verses of Psalm xcvii are pronoimcedly Apocalyptic, 
and verse ten shows that the psalm was ■written by a Chasid. 
In Ps. cxlv an Apocalyptic note is sounded in verses io-i3j the 
mention of the Chasidim occurring in verse 10. And, to give but one 
other illustration, Ps. cxlviii resounds with Apocalyptic echoes and 

shows afiSnity with the Chasidim (verse 14). 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist regarding the date and 
authorship of these psalms, and some others in which similar thoughts 
occur, it can hardly be denied that they witness to Apocalyptic ideas 
expressed by Chasidim, and thus support our contention that among 
these latter there were some who may be righdy described as 


Apocalyptists. . 

Further, in their piety, in their loyalty to the Law, and m their 

doctrinal standpoint on essentials, the Apocalyptists had much 

in common \vith the Pharisees. Where they differed firom these 

was in their far less rigid attachment to the oral tradition, in their 

» The rest of the Psalm is probably Maccabaean, but the section indicated wo^ 
appear, for reasons which cannot weU be indicated here, to belong to the period 
immediately preceding the Maccabaean struggle. ^ Some MSS. read the smgular. 
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teaching on transcendental Messianism, as opposed to the ra^er 
more materialistic ideas of the Pharisees, and in their speculations 
regarding the end of the present world-order, resulting in a mysticism 
which was alien to the practical religion of the Pharisees. More 
deep seated, however, than any of these as causes of difference 
between the Apocalyptists and Ae Pharisees was the fact that the 
former were in some respects subject to extraneous influences; this 
would have been more especially distasteful to teachers like the 
Pharisees, who regarded everything outside their necessarily circum- 
scribed purview as unacceptable. Connected with this is the fur- 
ther fact that the, generally speaking, universalistic attitude of the 
Apocalyptists was naturally in opposition to the particularism of 
the Pharisees. 

That the Apocalyptists had, like the Pharisees, a great following, 
especially among ‘the people of the land’ (*am ha-aretz) ’ is certain; in 
later days these latter were despised by the Pharisees (cp. John vii. 

49 )- 

The literature of the Apocalyptists, a good deal of which has come 
down to us, must at one time have been very considerable; and it is 
safe to say that it exercised an extended influence through the 
medium of oral teachers. This is not the place to go into details, but 
the literary activity of the Apocalyptists shows that, with all their 
visionary mysticism and with all their other-worldly outlook, 
there was in their ethical teaching a strong element of practical 
religion. 

To sum up; within the ranks of the Chasidim there were to be found 
Quietists, Legalists, and Apocalyptists, and, later, the modified type 
of warlike Chasid^ this last dragged almost against his will by the 
force of circumstances into taking an active part in fighting the 
enemies of his religion. By the end of the Maccabaean struggle the 
name of the Chasidim disappeared; but their various characteristics 
continued among their spiritual oflspring; Quietism especially among 
the Essenes, Legalism among the Pharisees, Apocalyptic among the 
Apocalyptists; and in whatever other directions each of these 
developed along lines of their own, they all exhibited the prime 
quality to which the Chasidim owed their name, viz. religious piety. 


* This is not the place to enter upon a discussion as to what type of people the 
'am-ha~'aretz were; ^at the term referred simply to the uneducated masses is 
^likely. It is pK)ssible that its application was not always the same, that at 
different times it was used in reference to different types of men. We have seen 
that in early post-<^ic times its usage varied (see above, p. 87 f.); that may 
have been the case in later days. The subject is dealt with very fully by Buchlcr 
D^gaiil^cht'am^ha-^arez (1906); see also SchOrer. op. cit, ii. 454 ff.; Friedlander, 
Du religiosen Betvegungm . . pp. 78-113 (1905); Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, 
(1930)™^° * (X909)* and Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings^ pp. 3-13 


3874.2 
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Of the Sadducecs, whose name,* like that of the Pharisees, emerged 
as that of a party only after the Maccabaean struggle, it is not neces- 
sary to say much. Their teaching had no permanent effect on the 
Jews or Judaism. Whatever influence they possessed was due solely 
to the position of authority they had inherited from the older 
priestly aristocracy. Owing to this the oversight and direction of 
the Temple worship was in their hands. The High-priest was also 
head of the Sanhedrin. Being the rulers, and therefore brought into 
frequent touch with the authorities of the suzerain power, they 

became the leaders of the Hellenistic party. 

As forming the party of the aristocrats, the Sadducees despised 
the democratic Pharisees, \rith whose piety Sadducaean worldliness 
stood in strong contrast; their opposition to the Pharisees was only 
strengthened in face of the following among the masses which they had. 

The rehgious attitude of the Sadducees, such as it was, favoured 
conservatism; they represented in this respect the ancient position 
and therefore repudiated the newer standpoint of the Pharisees 
regarding such things as the oral law and belief in the resurrection. 
Their religious formalism was the antithesis both of the ardent 
personal rehgion, as inculcated by the Pharisees, and of the mysticism 
of the Apocalyptists. The very fact that their religion was largely 
subordinated to pohtics made the chasm between them and the 

Pharisees imbridgeable. 

With the destruction of the Temple in 70 a.d. the Sadducees 
disappeared from history. 

The sect of the ‘sons of Zadok’, the members of which settled m 
Damascus some time during the Maccabaean period, had nothing 

to do with the Sadducees. 


‘ The Hebrew form, Z<^dduHm, is In all probability dmved from the 
name Zadok i e. the Zadok who was made the chief pnest m place of Abia^ 

brSol“? - 35), -d whose fanbly bah °“dsed -be pn= W m 

Zadok toffcthCT with their foUowers. On the other hand, Mewre h^ some wo^ 
on the’ subject which are worth quoting: ‘In the Aboth deR. ^a^h<^c. 5) i 
narrated hJw the twin heresies of the Sadducees and n^cd 

have 

3 .re^t^"G^od witou. hope of » 

b^rtit^'raS - 
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THE ESSENES:* THE THERAPEUTAI 


T he meaning of the name Essenes is, in all probability, the pious 
ones’,^ and, if so, they must originally have been identical with 
the Chasidim. As a separate organization we hear of them for the 
first time about the middle of the second century b.c.;^ but they 
must have existed for a considerable time before this. 

They were organized as a distinct order and kept themselves as 
far as possible firom the outside world; a social community seeking, 
by their isolation firom all contaminating influences, spiritual exalta- 
tion. Their renunciation of all that the world had to offer and their 
constant exercise of self-control were the means of attaining perfec- 
tion and holiness. Ascetic in their habits, they renounced all posses- 
sions individually and had all things in common.* It is small wonder 
that their exemplary manner of life excited the admiration of Pliny;* 
his knowledge of them shows that their fame had spread beyond the 
confines of Palestine. 

Though small commiinities of them were to be found in every 
city of Palestine, as well as in the country districts,* there is not 
sufficient evidence to show that they were settled in other lands. 

Their main, though not exclusive, occupation was agriculture; 
Josephus says that they restricted themselves to this;’ but inasmuch 
as we read of their living in many cities, and of their travelling from 
city to city, this must not be taken too literally. 

Any one seeking to join their ranks had first to undergo a year’s 
novitiate; after that he received partial admission during a period 
of two years, then, provided he had shown himself worthy, he 
attained full membership.* With this accoimt, however, one must 
read another reference to the subject in Josephus, where he says that 
after the probation period is over they are divided into four grades.® 
These notices are somewhat ambiguous; but, as Lightfoot points out, 
a comparison between the two passages shows that the ‘two years 
comprise the period spent in the second and third grades, each 


* Our sources are: Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit, chaps, xii, xiii (ed. Cohn 

and Reiter [1915]), and isolated references elsewhere in his works; and the Philo 

fraginents preserved by Eusebius, Praeparaiio Evang. viii. 10, 11, 19; Josephus, Bell. 

Jud. ii. 1 19-61, ArUiq. xviii. 18-22, and incidental notices elsewhere in these: Plinv 
Hist. J^at. V. 17. 


* From the Aramaic nOH: plur. pOH emphatic state NJOH equivalent to the 

L cp. 310; BeiL Jud. i. 78. 

^ PMo, Quodommsprobtisltberstt,%i2. ^ Hist.Nat.v. 17; cp.Bell.Jud. 'u. 122. 

Pliny says that they inhabited the wilderness bordering on the Dead Sea- near 

• ao. 

BeU Jud. u. 137, 138. * Ibid., ,50. 
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extending over a year. After passing through these three stages in 
three successive years, he enters ufK)n the fourth and highest grade, 
thus becoming a perfect member.’^ 

The insignia of membership were an axe, a girdle, and a white 
garment.* All the members were subject to the overseers (cVyieATnu) , 
to whom strict obedience was accorded.* 

A curious inconsistency is to be noted in that while sw’caring was 
forbidden, since the word of an Essene was of more force than an 
oath,* yet, before becoming a full member of the co mm u ni ty, the 
novice was obliged to take tremendous oaths.* 

In general they practised celibacy,* but there seem to have been 
exceptions.’ They received the children of people not belonging 
to their order for the piupose of bringing them up in wisdom and 
piety, and of instructing them in the rules and tenets of Essenism; 
in this way recruits were gained apart from those w'ho joined in 
maturer years. Their numbers are stated both by Philo and Josephus 
to have been four thousand; this strikes one as surprisingly s m a l l 
considering the influence they seem to have exercised, and the many 

centres in which they were congregated. 

Since they had all things in common no Essenes kept slaves;* such 
an anti-slavery attitude is a remarkable phenomenon when one 
thinks of the Universal custom of the times. Not less striking was 
their hatred of w'ar,® though, like the Chasidim,^° there were occaaons 
on which they felt compelled to fight." Their piety ^d quietism 
are so reminiscent of similar quahties among the Chasidim, that, as 
hinted above, the possibility of some close connexion between the 

two originally seems probable. 



Among the religious practices of the Essenes we may first mention 
their lustrations. At the end of the year’s novitiate, dunng whi<± 
the novice remained outside the brotherhood, he w-^ brought m 

closer touch with it by the purifying water." A^, ev^ ^y, 
before partaking of their first meal, the Essenes purified Aeir bod^ 
in cold water." And once more, contact between a semor member 
and one of lower grade necessitated a bath on the part of the forma, 
as though he had been poUuted by touching an ahen. Smee wter 
was thus regarded as efibeting both inner-it converted the ordinaiy 
man into an Essen^and outer purification, these lustrations must 


^ Ep, to ihe Colossium, p. 365 

» Ibid., ii. 138. I^***^- ‘ 39 - 
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have been thought of as partaking of a sacramental character, and 

therefore they come under the head of religious pracuces. 

Of a sacramental character, too, was the daily sacred meal. 1 nat 
this is justifiably called a sacred meal is shown by the fact that 
Josephus compares their refectory with a sacred shrine. Preparatory 
to the meal, as we have said, there was a lustration, and a festal 
garment was worn. Nobody could partake of food unul a pnest had 
offered prayer, and all had praised God; similarly, after the meal he 
offered prayer again, and praise was given to God the bwtower of 
all sustenance;* the food itself was prepared by priests of the order. 
Silence was preserved during the meal, and to any one outside the 
refectory this solemn silence within appeared like some sacred 

mystery/ ^ 

As to their worship, Josephus says but very little; Philo, however, 

gives us more details; they gather together, he says, in sacred places 
which are called synagogues, on the seventh day; here they sit with 
reverent demeanour, the younger members behind the elder; a 
reader reads from one of their sacred books, and another interprets 

the difficult passages/ 

Josephus also says that they observed the seventh day strictly, even 
more strictly than any other Jews/ Further, he tells us that they sent 
offerings to the Temple, but that they did not offer sacrifices there, 
on account of which they were excluded from the Temple; on the 
other hand, they had their own sacrifices which they offered in their 
sanctuaries/ This last point does not agree with what Philo says on 
the subject; according to him they offered no sacrifices, seeking 
rather to sanctify their intellect (Stdvota)/ There is no doubt that 
Josephus is somewhat ambiguous here, and the probability is that 
Philo represents the true facts of the case. 

As to the sacred books of the Essenes, Josephus’ words about their 
veneration for ‘their legislator’ ® is sufficient to show that the Penta- 
teuch was the foremost among those; this is supported by Philo 
when he says that they constantly read the ancestral laws.*® But in 
addition to this it is clear that they possessed a number of other 
sacred books of a very different character. Josephus speaks of their 
ancient writings, which contained, among other things, recipes for 
bodily ailments to be obtained from roots, and much concerning 

* That the underlying Idea of this meal was communal fellowship and spiritual 
union with God, mystically present, seems highly probable; Bousset also holds this 
view {Die Religion des Judentums . . p. 460 [1926]). 

* Bell. Jud, ii. 129-31. * Antiq. xviii. 22. 

^ Bell. Jud. ii, 133; Philo, in Eusebius, vra. xi. 5; Bousset points oUt that Philo’s 
words are reminiscent of the language of the Mysteries {op. a/., p. 460). 

* Quod omms probus liber sit, § la. 

* Bell. Jud. ii. 147. » Antiq. xviii. xg, * Quod omnis probus liber sit, § 12. 

* Bell. Jud. ii. 143. w omnis probus liber sit, § la. 
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stone lore;^ others appear to have had magical texts in connexion 
\sdth the names of angels;^ while yet others gave instruction as to how 
to make predictions.^ That these were regarded with high venera- 
tion is evident from the oath which novices had to take not to divulge 
their contents. So far as is at present known none of these books is 
extant. 



Coming now to the doctrines and belieS of the Essenes, we notice 
first their belief in the immortality of the soul. Josephus wxites on this 
as follows: ‘They have the fixed conviction that their bodies are 
corruptible and that there is no permanence of the substance w’hereof 
they are made; but that the souls are immortal and continue for 
ever, and that they came forth firom the finest ether, having been 
enclosed in their bodies as in a prison-house into which they are 
drawn as by some natural force; but when once they are liberated 
from the bonds of the flesh they rejoice as though freed from a long 
bondage, and rise upwards. The good souls — this is their belief like 
that of the Greeks — have their abode beyond the ocean, a place 
which is not oppressed by rain or snow or heat, but is refreshed by 
a gende zephyr of the west wind coming from the ocean. But to the 
wncked there is allotted a dark and noisome cavern, and imceasing 
torments ... It is through these doctrines of theirs concerning the 
soul that all who have once tasted of the wisdom of the Essenes are 
irresistibly attracted.’ * 

In one very brief sentence Josephus says that the Essenes ascribe 
all things to God.* This must be read in the light of the only other 
passage in which the subject is, all too briefly, dealt wth, viz. Antig. 
xiii. 172, where, in contrast with what the Pharisees taught, he sa>s 
that the Essenes hold that foie governs all things, and that nothing 
happens to man but what has been predetermined. It is to be 
regretted that we have no further details regarding this subject. 

Similarly, we have but a glimpse and nothing more of the fact 
of Essene belief in angels. Quite incidentally Josephus refers to ‘the 
names of the angels’ * occurring in the sacred books of the Essenes; 
when one remembers the great development in Angelology which 
took place during the second century b.c., as seen, e.g. in parts of 
the Book of Enoch, it is e\ddent that the Essene doctrine of angels must 

have been of considerable interest. 

Since, as w^e have seen reason to believe, the Pentateuch w^ 

reckoned among the sacred books of the Essenes, the observance of the 
Law must have played a part in their religion; but to what extent 
this was the case we do not know. What is certain is that they felt 


* Bell.Jud. ii. 136. * Ibid., 142. 

* Ibid,, i*v4-^;cp. x8. * Ibid., 18. 


3 Ibid., 159. 

® BelL Jud. ii. 142. 
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themselves free to exercise their judgement as to what was and what 
was not binding; thus, on the one hand, they practised lustrations, 
observed the Sabbath, and in their brotherly love were greatly 
influenced by the Deuteronomic legislation; on the other hand, they 
repudiated the sacrificial system. It may also be taken for granted 
that they did not accept the Oral Law. If one may judge from their 
tenets and practices in general, so far as these are known, the 
probability is that the Essene conception of the Law was spiritual, 
and that the cleansing of the inner man was regarded as of higher 

importance than external observances. 

In spite of Josephus’ quite definite words, there is a difficulty in 

believing that the Essenes were sun- worshippers; his words are: 
‘For before the sun rises they speak of no profane matters, but offer 
to it certain prayers which they received from their fathers, as though 

beseeching it to rise’.* 

In spite of some strikingly non-Jewish elements in their beliefs 
and practices, the Essenes were Jews, and their sect consisted of none 
but Jews; sun-worship was so utterly contrary to the monotheistic 
belief of the Jews that one may well ask how it could have come 
about that the Essenes worshipped the sun; the origin of such a thing 
is what strikes one as puzzling. That the Essenes were subject to 
extraneous influences is obvious, though we doubt whether these 
were other than Hellenistic; but the kind of Hellenistic influences 
absorbed by them were not such as would encourage sun-worship. 
There is point in Schiirer’s remark that the words quoted above 
are not intended to be understood in the sense of adoratio, but in that 
of invocatio; though, as he adds, ‘even this invocatio (note the words, 
“they offer to it certain prayers”) is startling in the mouth of Jewish 
monotheists because at the base of it there seems to lie the conception, 
alien to Jewish thought, that the stm was the representative of the 
divine light’.* At the same time, it may not be inappropriate to 
recall St. Francis of Assisi’s ‘Hymn to the Sun’, where he says: ‘Be 
praised, O Lord, with all thy creatures, especially messor brother 
sun, who gives the day, and by which thou showest thy light. It is 
beautiful and shines with great splendour; of thee. Most High, it 
is the symbol’.* It is realized that this is not strictly parallel since 
the whole hymn is addressed to God; but it does show how words, 

’ IIplv yap avoaxeiv top rjXiov ovSh> ^Oeyyovrai t<Sp ^€^i$Ao>p irarptovs Bi rwas Ci’s 
axnov cuaTrep iVercvovrcy ovarctAoi. {Bell. Jud, ii. 128), 

* Op. cit. ii. 666. 

* Laudato sie, mi signore, cum tuctc Ic tuc creature, 

spcdalmente messor lo frate sole, 

lo quale joma, et illumini per lui; 

Et ellu h. bcUu e radiante cum grande splcndore; 
de te, aldssimo, porta significatione. 

(Quoted by Paul Sabatier, VU de S. Francis Assise, p. 349 [1894]). 
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if one is bent on interpreting them in a certain way, can be pressed 
into meaning something which cannot have been originally intended. 
Perhaps the statement of Josephus rests on a misimderstanding of 
this kind. 


IV 


THE THERAPEUTAI 

A few words must be added about this sect, which resembled that 
of the Essenes in many ways, though the two were entirely distinct.* 
The name means both ‘Healers’ and ‘Worshippers’ or ‘Devotees’. 

Though scattered aU over the world, as PhUo says, their main 
settlements were in Egypt, on the shores of Lake Mareotis, not far 
from Alexandria.^ They lived a semi-monastic life, each member 
dwelling in a little hut; small communities were thus formed which 
were separated, but not far, from each other. The order embraced 
both men and women; celibacy and virginity were highly honoured, 
though not indispensable.^ They renounced all their worldly 
possessions in order to live a life of solitude in the contemplation 
of holy things, and in order that they might thereby be healed of 
every disease of the sotil.^ 

In each dwelling-place there was a holy chamber {semneion ) ; here 
the day was spent in solitude, the devotee meditating upon divine 
things, and studying the Holy Scriptures, seeking in these an alle- 
gorical interpretation of all that he read. Sunrise and sunset were 
the times for prayer. 

The Therapeutai were vegetarians and extremely ascetic; ® their 
food consisted of bread and salt, to which hyssop was sometimes 

added,* 

On the Sabbath they met together in a place for common worship; 
the men being separated from the women by a partition.’ The form 
of worship seems to have been similar to that of the symagogue. 

Peculiar to the sect was the special festival of every forty-ninth, or 
fiftieth, day.® On these occasions they dressed in white garments, 
and assembled together to partake of a sacramental meal; this was 
followed by addresses given by the elders, and hyi^ were sung. 
After this came the night festival during which antiphonal singing 

and sacred dancing took place.’ 

In their bcliefr they held firmly to the Jewish religion of the fully 
orthodox type. 

« Our knowledge of them is dcri%cd from Philo’s ^vriting De Ilia Coniernplatm 
(rrpl fj It is DOW generally ^ ^ 

Uuinc work of Philo. * § 3- 

1 Ibid ♦Ibid., §2. » Ibid., §4. 


* Ibid.. 5 Q. 


’ Ibid.. §3. 


Ibid., § 8. 


* Ibid., S 10. 
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Chapter XXII 

HYRCANUS II 


SUMMARY 

[Judaea under Roman domination was greatly reduced in extent, 
and incorporated into the Roman province of Syria. In Hyrcanus 
was vested, however, both civil and religious authority. 

When Gabinius became proconsul of Syria, in 57 B.C., one of his 
first activities was to protect Hyrcanus against another aspirant to 
the High-priesthood, in the person of his nephew Alexander (son 
of Aristobulus) . Although Alexander was defeated, Hyrcanus had 
to suffer for his nephew’s wrong-doing by being deprived of the civil 
rulership. Soon after Aristobulus himself appeared to urge his 
claims; but though he met with a good deal of support, his army 
was scattered by the Roman forces, and he was sent as prisoner to 
Rome. Somewhat later, when Gabinius was fighting in Egypt, 
Alexander made another attempt; this time not merely to gain the 
High-priesthood, but also to reign independently of Rome. Gabi- 
nius, who had all through been assisted by Antipater, Hyrcanus’ 
right-hand minister, soon defeated Alexander. Antipater, though 
Hyrcanus’ subordinate, was virtually ruler of the land. 

The proconsulship of Crassus was marked by an act which deeply 
offended the Jews, namely the plundering of a large part of the 
Temple treasiuy; what the immediate consequence of this was is not 
recorded, but, in any case, it added fuel to the fire of hatred for Rome 
which glowed in the hearts of the Jews. 

Caesar’s relations with the Jews, largely owing to the far-seeing 
policy of Antipater, were very cordial, and, for the time being, 
assuaged Jewish bitterness. During all these years the forceful figure 
of Antipater appears to great advantage, but the fact of his being 
an Idumaean made him disliked by the Jews. He was greatly 
trusted by Caesar, and, as procurator of Judaea, he was the real 
ruler of the land, Hyrcanus being a mere figure-head. Antipater 
fully realized the feelings entertained for him by the Jews, and his 
task of governing Judaea was a diflicult one; but he was ably sup- 
ported by his two sons, Phasael and Herod. 

Affairs in Judaea were overshadowed by the struggle between the 
partisans of Pompey, though he was no longer living, and by those 
of Caesar; the assassination of the latter in 44 b.c. changed the whole 
state of affairs. Misrule in Syria left the country in a grave state of 
anarchy. Antipater was murdered, but soon revenged by Herod. 
Dangers threatened Hyrcanus, but he was now supported by Herod 
and their fiiendship was cemented by Herod being betrothed to 
Manamne, the grand-daughter of Hyrcanus. 
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The victory of Antony and Octavian at Philippi (42 b.c.) again 
changed the whole face of things. The different parties among the 
Jews all sought the favour of Antony, who ruled in the eastern parts 
of the empire. As the result of intrigues and fighting, Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobxilus, obtained the throne of Judaea and the High- 
priesthood; these he gained by the help of the Parthians, who had 
invaded S>Tia, and who, through Antony’s inertia, had become 
masters of the land. Herod’s position appeared hopeless; his one 
hope lay in help firom Rome, and this he managed to obtain; he 
was appointed king of Judaea, and Samaria was added to his 
dominions. It was for him now to gain his kingdom by defeating 
and ousting Antigonus, the enemy of Rome; this was not an easy 
task, but Herod accomplished it; he became actual, as well as 
nominal, king in 37 B.c.J 

I. THE FIRST YEARS OF ROMAN DOMINATION 

AS already pointed out, the first consequence of Roman domi- 

nation, so far as Judaea was concerned, was a very drastic 
limitation of the borders of the land. All the Hellenistic cities of 
Coele-Syria which had been conquered by John Hyrcanus and 
Alexander Jannaeus were freed from the Jewish yoke. Apart 
from Judaea, as this had existed before the Maccaba^ ri^g, 
all that was left, as we have seen, were those districts in which a 
preponderating Je^vish population dwelt; Gazara, the eastern 

part of Idumaea, the southeradistrictsof Samaria, a considerable 

part of Galilee, and a narrow strip of land along the left bank of 
the Jordan. As compared with the extent of territory nded 
over by the Hasmonaean princes this was a ver>' modest domain.* 

The Romans, who had entered into the heritage of the Seleu- 
cids, regarded Judaea merely as a part of the Seleucid realm 
which had, for a brief space, asserted its independence. It was 
now, therefore, incorporated in the Roman province of Syria, 
Scaurus was appointed governor by Pompey,* who at the same 
time restored both the High-priesthood and the civil ruleislup 
to Hyrcanus {63 b.c.), ‘in gratitude for his services, and chiefly 
because he had restrained the Jews of the country from takmg 
up arms for Aristobulus ’.3 In regard to the internal affairs ot 
Tudaea H>Tcanus suffered no interference from the Roman 
power; but he had to pay tribute to Scaurus, and there were 

« 74-6; Btll.Jud.i. 155-7; see also WiUrich,D«//^<iw 17 - 

» ‘Pompey entrusted Coele-Syria, as far as the nver Euphrates to Egypt, 
Scaurus, with two Roman legions’ xiv. 79). 

* AfitiQ- xiv. 73; BelL Jyd, i. 153. 
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various other imposts which must have fallen heavily on the 
Jews. ‘Within a short time’, says Josephus, ‘the Ronians exacted 
from us over ten thousand talents.’* Nevertheless, in regard to 
the country as a whole, Pompey must be looked upon as a 
benefactor rather than as a tyrant; for the state of Palestine had 
become anarchic, the playground of adventurers. The interest 
which our Jewish sources show in their princes must not blind us 
to the fact that reigns such as that of Alexander Jannaeus were 
bound to ruin a country. Justin (xL. ii. 4 ) speaks of the robber- 
ies of Jews and Arabs; Strabo praises Pompey, because he did 
away with the robber-bands and ill-gotten gains of the tyrants.^ 
Hyreanus II himself accuses his brother Aristobulus of plunder- 
ing by land and by sea.3 Thus Syria had become a prey to self- 
seeking robbers, and it was Pompey who purged the land of 
them, at any rate for the time being. 

One of the first things which occupied Scaurus, after Pompey’s 
return to Rome as Imperator, was to undertake the campaign 
against the Nabataeans which Pompey had contemplated, but 
which he had postponed for reasons which have been pointed 
out.'* This began unfortunately for the Romans; the country to 
which they came was difficult for military operations, and the 
army was short of food. It was Antipater who saved the situa- 
tion for Scaurus; for he sent provisions on behalf of HyTcanus, 
and then acted as mediator. Through his friendship with Aretas, 
the Nabataean king, he was able to induce the latter to promise 
Scaurus three himdred talents on condition of his retiring; 
Antipater himself went surety for the money, and Scaurus •with- 
drew his troops.s The episode did not affect the Jews; it is only 
mentioned here because, in view of events soon to occur, any 
enemy of the Romans in the vicinity of Palestine would be 
regarded as so much to the good by those who were going to 
challenge Roman supremacy. 

There followed now a few years’ peace, but no record is forth- 
coming from which any insight can be gained of the trend of 
affairs within Judaea; from the sequel, however, we may be 
certain that during these years of apparent quiet troubles were 
fermenting; hatred of the Roman yoke was natural enough; but, 
apart from this, it was soon to be seen that the adherents of the 
family of the former High-priest, Aristobulus, were on the watch. 

78. * 7a Xij€JTqpia koI ra ya^o<f>vXdKia rwv Tvpdyvaiv. 

^ Antiq. MV. 42, 43. ♦ See above, p. 301 f. * Antiq. mv. 81 ; Bell. Jud. i. 159. 
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2 . GABINIUS PROCONSUL OF SYRIA 


In 57 B.c. Aulus Gabinius became proconsul of Syria, and 
he was almost immediately called upon to protect Hyrcanus 
against an aspirant to the High-priesthood. ^ Mention was made 
above of how Alexander, the elder son of Aristobulus II, escaped 
from the ship which was taking him and his relatives to Rome. 
It was he who now appeared upon the scene, and that his family 
had a considerable following in Judaea is evident from the 
number who flocked to him; ‘he went all over the country round 
about, and armed many of the Jews, and suddenly got together 
ten thousand armed footmen, and fifteen himdred horsemen, 


and fortified Alexandrium, a fortress near to Corae and Machae- 
rus, near the mountains of Arabia.’^ Gabinius first sent a 
detachment under Mark Antony against him, and soon followed 
himself with the main army. A battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, the soldiers of Hyrcanus fighting side by 
side with the Roman soldiers; Alexander was beaten, and fled to 
Alexandrium.3 Here he was besieged by Gabinius; the siege 
seems to have lasted a considerable time; ultimately, Alexander 
surrendered and was taken prisoner. But his mother, who was a 
friend of the Romans, interceded for him; and, on the other 
fortresses which had been under his command being deliv^ed 
up, Alexander was allowed to go free;^ it was an act ofiU-advised 

clemency, as the sequel was to show. 

It is clear that Gabinius regarded this attempt on the part of 

Alexander as serious; but it was hard on Hyrcanus that he was 
the one to be mainly hit by the measures that Gabimus now 
took For the civil rulership was taken from him, the High- 
priesthood alone being left to him; in addition, the country was 
dis ided into five districts, each of which was under its own 

administration; the words of Josephus are. 


‘After this Gabinius reinstated Hyrcanus in Jerusalem and com- 
mitted to him the care of the temple; but he ordamed that the 
administration should be on the lines of an aristocracy He divided 
the whole nation into five conventions,* assigmng one to Jerusalem, 

. Josephus docs not say in so many wor^ that Al«ander 

3 In the Jordan plain {Schurer, op. cit. i. 297). 

♦ Antiq. xiv. 90; Bell. Jud. 1. 168. „ , j - 

i Zvyo&o* in Antiq. xiv. 91; ovit'Spia in Bell. Jud. 1. 170. 
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another to Gadara,* another with Anaathus* as the centre of govern- 
ment, a fourth to Jericho, and the fifth to Sepphoris, a city of 
Galilee. So the people were glad to be thus freed from monarchical 
government, and were governed for the future by an aristocracy. ^ 

No doubt the dividing-up of the country into these five districts 
hadforitsmain object the facilitating of the collection of tribute; 
but it is possible, in view of Alexander’s attempt to seize the 
power, which was the cause of Gabinius taking action, that the 
division had also a political object, namely, that of making it 
more difficult for any further attempt of a similar character to 
succeed. Nevertheless, such an attempt very soon took place. 
It was the former High-priest, and brother of Hyrcanus, Aristo- 
bulus, who now appeared with his other son, Antigonus, on the 
scene. They had both escaped from Rome, and on their arrival in 
Judaea immediately found considerable support, notably from 
Jerusalem itself; for Pitholaus, the commandant there, went 
over to Aristobulus, taking with him a thousand men.^ For the 
moment the position appeared so serious to Antipater that he 
found it advisable to send his family away from Jerusalem, and 
place them under the protection of his fidend Aretas the Naba- 
taean king.s But Aristobulus’ army was soon scattered by a 
detachment of Roman troops ; he himself fled to the fortress of 
Machaerus, but a couple of days’ siege was sufficient to subdue 
him; he was taken and sent back a prisoner to Rome, though his 
two sons were permitted to remain in Judaea.^ 

Gabinius now left Syria on an expedition against the Par- 
thians; but he had only just gone across the Euphrates when he 
received an offer of ten thousand talents from Ptolemy XI 
Auletes — ^he had been driven from his kingdom — if Gabinius 
would restore him to the Egyptian throne. The offer was suf- 
ficiently tempting to induce Gabinius to give up his Parthian 
campaign, and use the forces at his disposal for the purpose of 
reinstating Ptolemy. It was in the spring of 55 B.c. that Gabi- 
nius invaded Egypt and placed Ptolemy on his throne again ;7 

' This is not the Hellenistic dty of Gadara in Peroea, but the city of the 
n^e (vmtten also Gazara) which is referred to in i Macc. iv. 15, cp. Antiq, 
xii. 308; it is the same as the Biblical Gezer, situated on the border of the Philistine 

territory. ^ * On the east of Jordan, north of the Jabbok. 

® Bell. Jud. i. 170; cp. Antiq. xiv. 91. 

* Antiq. xiv. 92, 93; Bell. Jud. i, 171, 172. 

* Willrich, op. cit., p. 19. 

* Cassius, I&t. Rom. xxxix, Ivi. 5, 6 (Reinach, op. cit., 

pp. 183 f.). 7 Bevan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty^ p. 356. 
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he was helped in this undertaking by Hyrcanus and Antipater, 
who sent him com, weapons, and money. Now it was during 
Gabinius’ absence in Egypt that a second attempt was made 
by Alexander to seize the government in Judaea; he was again 
successful in securing a considerable follo^ving. If his previous 
attempt had been primarily to wrest the High-priesthood &om 
Hyrcanus, his purpose now was to challenge Roman suzerainty; 
he slew every Roman on whom he could lay hands, and then 
proceeded to besiege mount Gerizim, whither the remaining 
Romans had fled. Antipater was again to the fore; he persuaded 
many of Alexander’s followers to return to their allegiance. 
Alexander, however, with a considerable army, remained 
obdurate. Gabinius, therefore, attacked him by moimt Tabor, 
in Galilee, and inflicted a severe defeat on him.* Alexander 
again appears to have got off lightly, for in the same year we 
hear of hi^ marrying Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus the 
High-priest, thereby securing the succession to the High-priest- 
hood as Hyrcanus had no other children.^ 

Antipater was rewarded for the part he had taken against 
Alexander by being made, in effect, ruler of the land; Josephus 
says that ‘Gabinius settled the affairs which belonged to the 
city of Jemsalem as was agreeable to Antipater’s inclination.’^ 


3. THE REVOLT UNDER PITHOLAUS 


In the same year Gabinius was recalled,^ and he was suc- 
ceeded, in 54 B.C., by the Trium\dr Grassus as proconsul of 
S>Tia. Gabinius had laid the land under severe tribute, which, 
however, he could justify; but Grassus liter^y robbed. On 
the pretext of requiring money for his Parthian campaign he 
plundered the Temple treasury to the extent of two thousand 
talents, besides appropriating other things to the value of eight 
thousand talents.s Nothing was more calculated to wound the 
susceptibilities of the Jews and to irritate them against Roman 
rule. When in the foUowing year (53 b.c.) he met his death 
during the Parthian campaign it was interpreted as the act of 
God, and emboldened the Jews in their resistance to the Roman 
yoke. The revolt was now headed by Pitholaus, who a yeai- or 


; wiiricf '“s; B.U. >/. i. .78. 

• thi of his recoil see Schurer, ef. Wr, i. 305 f. &»■» w‘‘om Williidi 

Op, cit.y pp* 20 f*, entirely differs on the point. 

* Antui* xiv. 105-9; BilLJud, i. 179- 
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two previously had supported Aristobulus — Alexander was wise 
enough to take no part in this movement; but Cassius, who 
had succeeded Crassus in the proconsulship, soon put down 
the revolt; Pitholaus was captured and, on the advice of Anti- 
pater, was put to death.* For the next year or two we have no 
record of what was going on in Judaea. 


4. CAESAR AND THE JEWS 

At the beginning of the year 49 b.c. the great civil war broke 
out between Pompey and Caesar. When, later in the same year, 
Caesar was master in Rome and Pompey had fled to Macedonia, 
and later to Egypt, the former determined to use Aristobulus, 
who had been in captivity in Rome since his abortive attempt 
in Palestine, for the furtherance of his cause. Aristobulus was, 
therefore, released, and given two legions wherewith he was to 
return to Syria, to oppose the partisans of Pompey. This plan 
was, however, ftustrated; for Pompey’s adherents in Rome 
poisoned Aristobulus. His had been a life of strange vicissitudes 
during the last twenty yezirs; the remarkable thing is that it 
lasted as long as it did. Very soon after, his son Alexander, the 
prospective High-priest, came to an imtimely end. Pompey 
assumed, no doubt rightly, that as Aristobulus had belonged to 
Caesar’s party, Alexander would follow suit; consequently, at 
Pompey’s command, Metellus Scipio, now proconsul of Syria, 
and his father-in-law, put Alexander to death; this happened 
in Antioch .2 


The defeat of Pompey at the battle of PharszJus (48 B.c.) and 
his death a few weeks later was soon to be followed by great 
changes in Judaea. The position must at first have appeared 


the moving 

spirit, for they had been on the best of terms with Pompey. But 
Antipater was both far-seeing and prompt in action. Caesar 
had followed Pompey to Egypt, where, after Pompey had 
been murdered, he was involved unexpectedly in war with 



Ptolemy XH ,3 and soon foimd himself in an extremely difficult 
position in Alexandria. Antipater seized the opportunity of 
ingratiating himself with Caesar by sending him reinforcements ; 
he also persuaded the Jews of Leontopolis to support Caesar; 


* Antiq. xly. lao; Bell. Jvd. i. i8o. * Antiq. xiv. 125; Bell. Jud. i. 185. 

* For an interesting account of how this came about see Sevan, The Ptolenuac 
Dynasty pp. 362-6. 
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the result was that Antipater’s action contributed materially to 
Caesar’s final victory. And Caesar was not behindhand in 
sho%\dng his gratitude. 

Incidentally, Josephus gives us here an insight into the 
unscrupulous way in which the remaining son of Aristobulus, 
Antigonus, sought to further his own ends by libelling Antipater 
to Caesar. ‘But Antigonus’, he says, ‘the son of Aristobulus, 
came at this time to Caesar, and lamented his father’s fate; and 
complained that it was by Antipater’s means that Aristobulus 
was taken off by poison, and his brother beheaded by Scipio; 
and desired that he would take pity on him who had been 
ejected out of that principality which was due to him. He also 
accused Hyrcanus and Antipater of governing the nation by 
violence, and offering injuries to him.’ ^ Needless to say, this had 


no effect upon Caesar. 

In recognition of what H>Tcanus and Antipater had done for 
him, and having also, doubdess, an eye to what would be of ad- 
vantage to the Roman power, Caesar ordained a new order of 
things in Judaea, as foUows (47 B.C.); Hyrcanus was confirmed 
in the High-priesthood, and received the tide of Ethnarch of 
the Jews, thus obtaining again the political status of which 
Gabinius had deprived him ten years before. The tide and 
office were to be hereditary; in addition, Hyrcanus was declared 
an ally of Rome. Willrich points out that, while in the Roman 
official documents of the time of Hyrcanus I (135-1^04 b-C-) no 
mention is made of either High-priest or ruler but only of 
treaties between the Roman and the Jewish people, m those of 
the time of Caesar and his followers, DolabeUa and Antony, on 
the other hand, the names of H>Tcanus and his succ^sors smd 
in the forefront, as distinct from the people of the Jews. ^ T^, 
Willrich holds, is no accident, the object bemg to emphasize the 
monarchical character of the Jewish government opposed to 
the more republican regime of pre^ous days. Expressed m 
Greek form the Jews are desenbed no more as dems, but 
elhms, i.c. no longer as the organized coi^umty ^ 

realized that they were opposed not only by the SadducaeM 
aristocracy but also by the hostility of the masses, hmee Ae 

advisability of curtailing the rights of the lab'^ • ^ 

Lman power to support him Hyrcanus could accept to 

> Anii^. xiv. 140 ; Bell. Jud. i. I95» >9®- ’ 
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new status without fear of what popular resentment might 

threaten. ^ • • i. i, j 

Antipater was likewise confirmed in the position he had 

occupied as procurator {iirlTpcmos) of Judaea, but he also re- 
ceived the status of Roman citizenship, and he was relieved of 
all taxes whether from possessions in Judaea or elsewhere. 
While this latter mark of favour meant considerable pecuniary 
advantage, the nomination to Roman citizenship, shared by his 
children, zilso conferred a great boon because, in the possible 
event of hostility on the part of the High-priest, or the Jews, 
Antipater could reckon on the protection of Rome.* The posi- 
tion assigned to Antipater, while thoroughly deserved, was not 
without advantage to Rome; the Jews had shovm themselves to 
others to be a vindictive and turbulent people; for them to be 
held in check by the firm hand of Antipater, whose fidelity to 
Rome could be reckoned on, was an asset not to be despised. 

Caesar had, moreover, with wise political foresight, great 
favours to bestow on the Jews and their land. All taxation was 
remitted; entire religious liberty was confirmed, with full per- 
mission to exercise the laws and customs of the race; the people 
were to be judged by their own tribunals; they were relieved of 
military service in the legions; Roman troops were withdrawn 
from the land, a welcome relief for more reasons than one. The 
boimdaries of the land were extended in Galilee, and, what was 
far more important, the seaport of Joppa was given back; the 
immense advantage of this to a small state like Judaea cannot 
be over-estimated; it meant greatly extended opportunities for 
trade and commerce. 

One matter of considerable significance was that permission 
was given to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, which had been 
destroyed by Pompey. This was, doubtless, permitted primarily 
for the benefit of Hyrcanus and Antipater; experience had 
shovm how often popul2ir uprisings occurred; it was, therefore, 
well that the rulers should have a place of szrfety to resort to in 
the event of any such untoward occurrence. 

But the favour shown to the Jews was not confined to those 
living in Palestine. It may be that Caesar was to some extent 
influenced by the thought of what those Egyptian Jews had done 
for him in the time of stress during the Egyptian war; at any 
rate, he intended to conciliate the Diaspora Jews, and the fact 

* Willrich, <^. at., p. a8. 

Z 2 
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bears wtness to their important position in the empire. In 
Alexandria their pri\ileges were confirmed,* and both here and 
in Rome they were accorded full freedom in the exercise of their 
religious customs; so far as Rome was concerned this was an 
exceptional privilege not enjoyed by other alien commmiities. 

Moreover, the v^assal-states and allies of Rome were notified 
that the rights and privileges of the Jews within their borders 
were to be respected. In the Capitol at Rome as weU as in those 
hostile cities bordering on Jewish territory— e.g. Zidon, T^tc, 
Ascalon — tablets were put up in the sanctuaries on which it was 
stated, among other things, that Jews who had suffered wrongs 
unjustly stood imder the protection of the High-priest and 
Ethnarch. The importance of this is rightly emphasized by 
\Villrich, who points out that even though in the past there 
had been a close bond of union between the Jewish Diaspora 
communities themselves, and between them and Jerusalem, of 
which the most obvious and effective indication had been the 
collecting and dispatching of the Temple tribute, yet hitherto 
there had been no organization which could comprehensively 
regulate the relations between the Jews and the loc^ authorities 
of those countries and cities in which they were living, either 
temporarily or permanently. The consequence had been that 
the various communities had experienced great differences of 
treatment.2 Under Caesar’s rule this was all changed. Jewry 
was now', as it were, a compact corporation, however widely 
dispersed the component parts, with a central power wMch 
could protect, and which could make its decrees effective. 
Apart from the tribute w'hich was of course exacted from every 
vassal-state, aU that Caesar required was a regular supply of 
corn; and even this was so far modified that there was a re- 
mission in the Sabbatical year.3 j * r ii 

It was small wonder, later, when Caesar was dead, that of ^ 

the non-Roman peoples the Jew's should have been foremost m 

lamenting the loss of their benefactor.-^ 

Although in the decrees of Caesar the name of H^-rcanus 

appears as the ruler of the Jews, he was in reality only a figure- 

» For details see Schurcr, op. cit. in. 76 ff. ^P- PP' 

: i:iZo rubliro^ucnt exterant. gendutn 

more lamcntata est, pratnpoequi Judan, ^ ° ^ ■ gx Seefiirtha 

qucntarunt {Suetonius, p. 84, quoted b>' Schurcr, op. at. x. 348)- ^ec 

on Caesar's dccrcca, Aniiq. xiv. 190-216. 
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head; a man of weak character, indolent of temperament, and 
lacking in knowledge of men and affairs, he was merely an 
instrument in the hands of the strong, purposeful, and far-seeing 
Anti pater, rightly described as one of the most notable per- 
sonalities among Hellenized orientals.* Caesar well understood 
the type of man he was dealing with in Antipater; one who w^ 
trustworthy and able, one who really sought the welfare of his 
country, and who was loyal to his suzerain, both because he 
admired him, and also because he knew it was to his country s 
benefit that he should be faithful. With Caesar and Antipater 
solicitous for the welfare of the Jewish State, Judaea ought to 
have been, and could have been, a happy country. Alas, that 
rooted prejudice, blind bigotry, and religious fanaticism should 
have wrecked the enlightened policy which would have been so 
beneficial to the Jews ! 

There were two outstanding facts which account for all the 
horrors and miseries which the Jews brought upon themselves. 
The first was that Antipater and his family were Idumaeans. 
One has to go back somewhat in Jewish history to realize the 
intense hatred for Edom which the Jews nourished from genera- 
tion to generation. It goes back in its origin, of course, to very 
early times, but one sees it at white heat, for example, in Ps. 
cxxxvii, where, in the middle of a tirade against Babylon, a curse 
upon Edom is inteijected: ‘Remember, Yahweh, against the 
children of Edom, the day of Jeruszilem, when they said, “Rase 
it, rase it, even to its foundations” ’ (verse 7 ) ; * nothing more 
embittered the patriotic Jew, who had always ruled over and 
despised these Edomites with whom they were racially con- 
nected, than the thought of how in the day of Jerusalem’s fall 
they had egged on the enemy with malicious glee; that bitter- 
ness is reflected again and again.3 Later, when John Hyrcanus 
incorporated Idumaea in the Jewish nation, it had to be juda- 
ized; that there shotdd have been the need of this must have 
made the Idumaeans only more contemptible in the eyes of the 
Jews. And now it was a member of this race, a semi-Jew, who 
was the virtual ruler of the land! And the signal marks of 
favour which had been conferred upon him by Caesar only 
aggravated their resentment. Thus Antipater was hated by a 
large section of the Jews. 

* Willrich, op. cit., p. 33. • See also above, p. 54. 

* Cp. Ezek. XXV. 12, xxxv. 5 ff.; Obad. 10 ff.; Lam. iv. 21, 22; i (3) Esdras iv. 50. 
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The other fact was that the Holy Land, the heritage of Y ah- 
weh, was niled over by an alien power. Taxation and imposts 
of various kinds, no doubt, had something to do with the 
hatred of Roman rule; but this was, in any case, subsidiary. 
The real cause was that the ideal of a free people in a theocratic 
State was blotted out by the reality of a people in bondage to a 
Gentile ruler. It took the Jews some time to realize — and then 
it was too late — that the power of Rome was a very different 
thing from that of the Seleucids; the Maccabaeans could 
triumph over a moribund State tom by factions; but, though 
the warlike spirit of the Maccabaeans was still alive, the Je^vs 
had now to deal with Roman legions; what that meant they 

were to learn by bitter experience. 

The new regime in Judaea having been established. Antipater 

set about his task \vith tactful firmness. The words to the Jews 
which Josephus puts into his mouth no doubt reflect the spirit in 

which he went to work: 

Tf they would be of Hyrcanus’ side, they would live happily, and 
lead their lives without disturbance in the enjoyment of their own 
possessions; but if they were addicted to the hopes of what nught 
come by innovation, and aimed to get wealth thereby, they would 
have him as a severe master instead of a gentle governor, and 
Hyrcanus a tyrant instead of a king, and the Romans, together 
with Caesar, their bitter enemies, instead of rulers, for that they 
would never suffer him to be set aside whom they had appointed to 


govern 




But Antipater was opposed not only by the aristocracy and 
their followers, but also by the masses, headed by the Pharisees,* 
who looked upon the hordes of fanatics as di%me instruments 

intended for the destmction of the foes of God. Galilee especially 

of rpbf'k afrainst the Roman power. Antipater 


was well aware that he had a difl&cult task before him, but he 
had the support of his sons, in whom he had every confidmce. 

He therefore appointed Phasael governor {straUgos) of Jeru- 
salem and the surrounding district, and H^od governor of 
Galilee. The latter went to work at once with the mtention ot 
subduing the lawless bands in his district. He was rn^ly ma^ 
hood, twenty-five years of age, and full of energy. His fct ^ 
was to capture a notable brigand, Ezekias by name, who had 


* Antiq. xiv. 157. 

* On the Pharisees sec further above, p* 3 * 7 * 
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overrun the country with a great troop of robbers. Herod put 
this man to death and dispersed his followers, ‘for which action 
he was greatly beloved by the Syrians; for being very desirous of 
having their country freed from this nest of robbers, he purged 
it of them’.* It also gained him the favour of Sextus Caesar, the 
Syrian proconsul. 

But the Jerusalem aristocracy saw in Herod’s act — he was an 
Idumaean — an opportunity of humbling him. Only the San- 
hedrin had the right to pronounce the death penalty. Herod, 
by putting Ezekias to death, had transgressed the Law. It was, 
therefore, demanded of Hyreanus that he should cite Herod to 
appear before the Sanhedrin to answer for his deed. This was 
done; Herod arrived with a troop of soldiers; but he gained 
the impression that Hyreanus intended to deliver him into the 
hands of his accusers, so he withdrew, and hastened to Damas- 
cus to seek the protection of Sextus Caesar. By him he was 
appointed governor of Coele-Syria ! ^ Very soon after Herod 
czune into Judaea to vent his anger on Hyreanus and his 
accusers; it was only on the earnest representations of Anti pater 
and Phasael that he refrained from attacking Jerusalem. But his 
resentment was not appeased; he reserved his vengeance and, 
later, exacted it unmercifully. 

But these internal quarrels were now silenced by events of 
more far-reaching import. Though Pompey himself was dead, 
his party was as hosdle as ever to Caesar, and the latter had 
gone to Africa to attack his enemies. Here he got into grave 
^fficulties again, with the result that the hopes of those of 
Pompey’s partisans in Syria rose in expectation of Caesar’s 
downfall. O- Caecilius Bassus took the lead in this; he had the 
proconsul Sextus Caesar put to death, and took up his position 
in Apamea, on the Orontes, south of Antioch, where he received 
reinforcements from the Parthian king. He was besieged here 
by the partisans of Caesar imder the command of Antistius 
Vetus; the latter was supported by Antipater, who sent troops 
under his two sons to take part in the siege (45 b.c.).3 Soon, too, 
help came from Caesar, who sent Statius Murcus with three 
legions; and he was joined by Marcius Crispus, the governor 
of Bithyma, with three more legions. All joined in the siege of 

* Antiq. adv. i6o. 

* Ibid., 1 77-84; Josephus’ account of this episode is somewhat involved. 

* Ibid., 269; Bell.Jud. i. 216, 217. 
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Apamea.^ Indecisive fighting continued for some months. 
Then, in the spring of B.c. 44, came the news of the assassination 
of Caesar. 


5. THE DEATH OF ANTIPATER 

An embassy was hastily sent from Jerusalem to the senate in 
Rome in order to obtain an assurance that what had been 
decreed bv Caesar regarding the Jevsish nation would continue 
in force; an appeal was made to Mark Antony to exercise his 
influence in this matter; there had existed between him and 
Antipater a feeling of mutual regard since the time of Gabinius’ 
proconsulship, a fact which was calculated to fiirther the Jewish 
cause.^ Nor was the expectation disappointed. 

But in S>Tia itself new troubles arose. Apamea was still being 
besieged by the partisans of Caesar when, towards the end of 
44 B.C., Cassius arrived to claim the proconsulship of Syria 
which, some time previously, had been promised to him by 
Caesar. He not only gained over to his side the troops of the 
besiegers, but Bassus, too, joined him.^ But Cassius required 
money for the furtherance of his plans, and in raising this it 
was Judaea that suffered hea\Tly, for he exacted seven hundred 

talents from the land. 

Antipater saw there was nothing for it but to comply; he, 
therefore, commissioned his two sons and a certain Malichos 
(the form Malchos also occurs), a follower of Hyreanus, to 
collect this money. Herod was most forward in this, thereby 
commending himself to Cassius. The extortionate demands of 
Cassius, and his barbarous treatment of those who were unable 
to comply ^vith them, aroused great bitterness among the Jews; 
and as Antipater and his t^vo sons had been foremost in assisting 
Cassius, thev, too, became more than ever the objects of Jewish 
hatred. Tl^ feeling against the Idumaeans was utilized by 
Malichos, who aspired to replace Antipater as the virtual ruler 
of Judaea. He was successful in gaining many to his side, so 
much so that Antipater’s suspicions were aroused, and he began 
gathering troops among his partisans in the districts ^t ol 

Tnanaered. how'cver, to allay the suspiaons ol 


^ Josephus {Anliq. xiv. 271) 
names arc mcndoced in the 
Dio Cass, 27; Schurcr, op 
» See Willrich, op. cii., p. 31- 


Caesar’s generals 
also Appian, Cw. 


Cass. xhriL 



antigonus 
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Antipatcr. ‘But’, says Josephus, ‘a. Malicnos xnu». ^ 
of Antipater, he took him out of the way; and, by the offer of 
money, persuaded the butler of Hyrcanus, with whom they 

were both to feast, to kill him by poison’ (43 

o «i 1- thf^ TTIlirder Of lUS tatllCr DV 


having Malichos stabbed. * u 

In the next year Cassius quitted Syria for what was to be 

his final encounter with Mark Antony and Octavian. He left 

Judaea in a deplorable state of anarchy. The opportumty was 

seized by Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, to try once more to 

gain Judaea for himself. 2 He was supported in this attempt by 

Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, of Chalcis, his brother-in-law 

Fabius of Damascus, whose support was bought, and Marion 

of Tyre. The menace was, however, warded off, for the present, 

by Herod’s energy and skill. But the threat had endangered the 

interests of both Hyrcanus and Herod, with the result that they 

now became friends; the friendship was cemented by Herod 

being betrothed to Mariamne, the daughter of Alexander, 

the son of Aristobulus, and through her mother Alexandra, 

the grandchild of Hyrcanus ;3 the actual marriage took place 

some years later. That Herod was already married was not 

regarded as a bar. By this coimexion he subsequently became 

a member of the royal family, which gave him a claim to 


the throne. 


6 . ANTIGONUS KING AND HIGH-PRIEST 

An entire alteration of the condition of affairs in Judaea arose 
as the result of the victory at Philippi of Antony and Octavian 
over Cassius and Brutus (42 B.c.). The situation was somewhat 
involved: first, there was Hyrcanus; he had been a supporter of 
Cassius and was, therefore, not looked upon with favour by 
Antony; his friendship for Herod and Phasael condemned him 
in the eyes of the aristocratic Sadducaean party who had always 
hated the Idumaeans. Then Herod and Phasael found them- 
selves in an awkward position, for they, too, had been suppor- 
ters of Cassius. Further, the Sadducaean party, and with them 
many who in other respects were no fiiends of the aristocracy, 

* Antiq. xiv. 281. 

* He had, on a former occasion, it will be remembered, tried to persuade Caesar 
to give him Judaea, but in vain; see above, p- 338. 

^ Antiq. xiv. 300; Bell. Jud. i. 241. Alexandra, it will be remembered, was the 
daughter of Hyrcanus 11 . 
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were, above all things, anxious to be rid of the Idumaeans. 
And, to complicate matters still more, Antigonus, the son of 
Aristobulus, soon appeared upon the scene again, in the hopes 
of displacing Hyreanus and obtaining the High-priesthood for 
himself. 


But apart from all these more immediately Jewish affairs, 
there was the larger issue which faced the Roman power, 
namely, the task of subduing the still very active partisans of 
Cassius; and this became the more difficult in that these latter 
called in and received the support of the Parthians. 

It is, however, ^vith the Jews that we are mainly concerned. 
Each party among them naturally sought to further its interests 
with the victorious Antony, upon whom had devolved the con- 
duct of affairs in the eastern parts of the empire. One after 
another the suppliants appeared before him— Herod, represen- 
tatives of the Sadducaean party, others representing the masses, 
and Hyreanus; wliile a little later, Antigonus also appeared 
upon the scene. The immediate outcome was that the Idu- 
maeans won the day. Both Herod and Phasael received the title 
of tetrarch; Hyreanus, it is true, was permitted to continue as 
heretofore; but the two new tetrarchs were the real rulers, and 
having been appointed by the Roman power their position was 

independent vis-a-vis Hyreanus.^ 

F our causes now contributed to make Antony s hold on S'jiTia 

very precarious; two have already been referred to: the presence 
of the partisans of Cassius, and the influx of the Parthians. A 
further cause was that, in his need for money, Antony oppressed 
Judaea to such an extent that in their desperation the Jew 
allied themselves to the Parthians in the hope that with their 
help the Roman yoke might be cast off. To these causes must be 
added that of Antony’s careless indifference to what was ping 
on owing to his infatuation for Cleopatra. In Alexandna he 
was revelling in pleasure and self-indulgence, without troubhng 
himself about affairs of State, forgetful of his duti«, ^d leav- 
ing his army in Syria to its own devices; this was m the wmtCT 
ofV4i B.c. It was small wonder that a large number of his 


troops deserted him. . 

The Parthian invasion of Syria, as we have said, wa 

taking place at this time; and in Judaea the Partlnans 

with nnen arms as deliverers. It was now that An 


> Antiq. xiv. 301 - 5 , 324-95 242-4- 
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gonus appeared, m the hope that with their help he might g^n 
the Judaean throne. He promised to give the Partisans ‘a 
thousand talents, and five hundred women, on condition that 
they would take the government away from Hyrcanus, and 
bestow it upon him, and withal kill Herod’.* Antigonus soon 
gathered an army of supporters, and with his Parthian allies 
entered Jerusalem without resistance; the bulk of the citizens 
looked to him to free them from Roman oppression. Herod 
managed to escape, but Phasael and Hyrcanus fell into the 
hands of Antigonus; the former committed suicide by dashing 
his head against a stone; Hyrcanus W2is brought bound before 
Antigonus, when this disgusting person ‘bit off his ears with his 
own teeth, that so he might never be able to take the High- 
priesthood again, for the High-priests that officiated were to 
be complete and without blemish’.^ Hyrcanus was then carried 
off to Babylon, where he was kept, however, in honourable 

captivity.3 

Antigonus had now realized his hopes ; he had been set upon 
the throne of Judaea by the Parthians, and since the legiti- 
mate heir to the High-priesthood was but a boy (the grandson 
of Hyrcanus) the new king became also the High-priest. In 
the bilingual inscription on his coins he described himself 
in the Greek part as ‘King Antigonus’, in the Hebrew part 
as ‘Mattathiah the High priest’4 (Mattathiah was his Jewish 
name). 

The position of Herod was, for the present, desperate. His 
one hope lay in support from Rome ; the Roman power in Syria 
had, indeed, for the time being, been shattered; but Herod 
knew that Rome could not acquiesce in this. Antony had 
awakened from his lethargy; and the quarrel which had broken 
out between him and Octavian had been amicably settled. 
They were both now in Rome; thither Herod hurried; and his 
reception was most cordial, while the result of his visit was 
wholly beyond his expectations. Josephus makes it clear that 

* AfUiq. xiv. 331; Bell. Jud. i. 248, 249. 

» md., 271. Fo^es-Jackson refers to an article by Louis Finkelstein in 
me Harvard Theological Review, July 1929, according to whom the ‘practice of 
mjunng the ear was a recognized means of disqualifying a man for the priesthood’. 
AMordmg to the Tosephta to the Mishnah treatise Parah (‘Heifer’), iii. 6, Rabbi 
Joh^an ben nip^d the ear of a High-priest, to whose ritual in the matter 

• Heifer he objected, thereby making it impossible for him to officiate 

m the Temple {Josephus and the Jews, p. 130 [1930]). 

* AiUiq. XV. 14. 4 Madden. Coins qf the Jews, pp. 99 ff. (1881). 
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)rt, had no intention of trying 

gain the kingdom for himself. 


Aristobulus,^ the brother of his wife, should be recognized as 
king by Rome; Aristobulus belonged to the royal house, and 
Herod knew that it was Rome’s custom to bestow kingship on 
members of the royal families.^ No doubt Herod reckoned on 
governing through Aristobulus, just as Antipater had in reality 
governed through HyTcanus. When, therefore, Herod found ^at 
it was he and not his brother-in-law who was to be made king, 
his surprise was as great as his pleasure. The reason why 
Roman policy designated Herod as king was clear enough, 
for Antigonus obviously could not be recognized by Rome, 
seeing that he owed his elevation to Rome s enemies, Aristo- 
bulus was a member of the same family, and was, therefore, 
suspected of anti-Roman feelings; in any case, he was still too 
young There was nobody more fitted for furthermg Rom^ 
Lterests in the East than Herod. He was, therefore, granted the 
title of king of Judaea, 3 and to his domains there was added the 

district of Samaria. 

It was one thing for Herod to be recognized as kmg by Rc 
but it was another thing to possess himself of Ins kingdom; t^ 

he soon reaUzed after his arrival m Syria. 

as a^whole: the spiritual and civU power was centted m to, 
this is what they had come to regard since Maccabaean tone 
^fitting for their rulers; besides which Antigonus assumed an 
independence, however iUusory and fleeting, of ^y foreign 
nowL But perhaps equaUy important in the eyes of the Jewish 

neople was the further fact that Antigonus had alwa^ b^ ^ 
LpUcable hater of the Roman power. Therefore, when Hero 

arrived as the king appointed by Rome, and as Rome s prote^, 

* Aniiq. «V. 38.-9. ^ received his kingdom S< 5 <;« 

t witKnut the Senate 1 


consent* 


ICCU 
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next year;* before three months were out it fell; Antigonus was 
taken prisoner to Antioch, and suffered the death penalty.^ 
Thus ended the Hasmonaean High-priesthood.^ Herod was now 
king in the full sense of the word. 

» According to Dio Cassius (xlix. 22 . 6), a pitched battle had been fought 
between the forces of Sosius and Antigonus at which the latter was defeated, and 
therefore he fled to Jerusalem, 

^ Antiq. xiv. 394“49i» Bell, Jud, i. 274~3^3> Plutarch, Antony^ xxxvi; Dio 
Cass. xlLx. 22 , 6. 

3 The very brief period during which Aristobulus (the son of Alexandra) was 
High-priest can har^y be reckoned. 



Chapter XXIII 

THE REIGN OF HEROD THE GREAT 

SUMMARY 

[When Herod became king, in 37 B.C., he fully realized the hatred 
felt for him by his subjects; this was part of the heritage bequeathed 
to him by his father; for, quite apart from any acts of his own, or of 
his father’s, which may have aroused the anger of Ae Je\^, the very 
fact of his being an Idumaean condemned him in their eyes. In 
order to ensure his personal safety one of his first acts was to put to 
death a number of the more influential among his enemies; this 
natvurally increased the bitterness against him felt by the Jews. 
Another aggrav-ation was Herod’s fiiendship for, and reliance upon, 
Rome. Added to these causes w^ the further fact that Her(^ had 
displaced the Hasmonaean d^masty. Herod, on his part, desired to 
cultivate a better relationship between his people and himself; this 

he showed by various acts; but in vain. 

The deplorable domestic troubles, culminating in a series of 

terrible tragedies, must be put down primarily to Cleopatra, the 
Eg\T)tian queen, to Herod’s mother-in-law, Alexandra, and to his 
wife, Mariamne. These troubles were greatly fostered by the bitter 
enntity bet\\'een Alexandra and Mariamne on the one hand, and 
the mother and sister of Herod, namely Kypros and Salome, on 

^A^ tiiTfi^end and adherent of Antony, Herod found himself in a 
difficult position when, at the battle of Actium (31 b.c.), Antony 
was defeated, and Augustus became world-ruler. Herod manned, 
however, to gain the goodNvill of Augus^, and was conned m 
his kingdom, to which were added all the possessions in Pal^toe 
of Cleopatra, on her death in 30 b.c. On his reti^ home Herc^ h^ 

to face a repetition of the domestic troubles which he had e^erienced 
before; but the outcome this time was more tragic; both Manamne 

and Alexandra were put to death. , r *1, ♦ ncrt at 

During the years 25-14 b.c. peace reigned for ffie ^ 

“ eward for to loyal service to Augustus. 

when Herod demanded of to people the oath of allegiance toffi m 

Caesar and to himself; these were, however, for the i 

S^mworthy during these years the rift be^veen^e Ze^o^ 

t're“ dvely pca\eful and Herod w. ato 
to architecture; in this he showed himself a real benetactor to 

people. 
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The dominating factor during the last nine years of the life of 
Herod was the irreconcilable strife between his sons, who r^tarted 
the quarrel which had raged between the women-folk during the 
earlier years of his reign, a quarrel which centred in the envy and 
hatred of the Idumaean and Hasmonaean branches of Herod’s 
family. Diuing this final period of his reign the two sons of Mariamne, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, of the Hasmonaean branch, were 
opposed by Antipater, the son of Doris, Herod’s first wife, of the 
Idumaean branch. Antipater’s accusation against his two half- 
brothers that they were plotting against the life of their father was 
not without justification; an impartial tribunal, after having sifted 
the evidence, pronounced them guilty; as a result they were put to 
death. Not long after this, another impartial tribunal was called 
upon to examine the evidence of an accusation brought against 
Antipater of seeking the life of his father; he, too, was found guilty, 
and suffered accordingly. The end of Herod’s life was further 
embittered by troubles in Jerusalem. He died in 4 b.c.] 

I. FROM THE DEATH OF ANTIGONUS TO THE BATTLE 

OF ACTIUM (31 B.C.) 

W E anticipated slightly in the preceding chapter in order to 
follow out to the end the period of Antigonus’ High-priest- 
hood. 

It will be well, in recording the history of the reign of Herod 
the Great,* that we should, at the outset, make it clear why the 
Jews entertained such hatred for him. In fairness to him it must 
be recognized that the initial antipathy felt against him by the 
Jews was no fault of his; it was part of the heritage bequeathed 
to him by his father. Herod was, of course, well aware of 
this; and, realizing his precarious position when he became 
actually king (in 37 b.c.), he regarded it as a measure of safety 
to have the more influential among his enemies put to death; 
‘he slew forty-five of the principal men of Antigonus’ party’ 2 It 
was a barbarous act of cruelty which, natiurally enough, could 
but increase the hatred against Herod. 

Further, Herod could only keep his throne with Roman 
support; for this a great deal of money was needed; therefore 
Herod was forced to despoil the Jews in order to get this; he 
‘carried off all the royal ornaments and spoiled the wealthy men 
of what they had gotten; and when, by this means, he had 

’ For the history of Herod’s reign Josephus is mainly indebted to Strabo anH 
Nicolaus of Damascus. a Antig. xv. 6. 
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heaped together a great quantity of silver and gold, he gave it 
all to Antony and his friends that were about him. * 
reliance on Rome, hated by the Jews as much as they hated 

Herod, was a further aggravation. 

And, finally, what among some sections of the Jews was 

another cause of hatred was that Herod had displaced the H^- 
monaean dynasty; not even Antipater had outraged Jewish 
susceptibilities to this extent. The Sadducees and their follow- 
ing had by this time become greatly attached to the Hasmo- 
naeans; and even the Pharisees thought of the time when, 
under the rulers of this house, they had been an independent 
nation; and though they did not love the Hasmonaeans,^ they 
acquiesced in their rule, and had come to look upon them as the 
natural rulers of the land of Judaea. Herod was the first to 
break what had become a tradition; and it cut very deep when 
the Jews thought of how the sacred part of this tradition (i.e. the 
spiritual and civil rulership being centred in one person) was 
desecrated by the semi-alien Idumaean who did not belong 
even to a priestly family. 

It was a deplorable thing that at the very beginning of Herod’s 
reign the relations between himself and his subjects should have 
been thus embittered. But it must be admitted that the circum- 
stances being what they were, it is difficult to see how this could 
have been avoided. That he was anxious to cultivate friendly 
feelings is certain; policy would recommend this even if there 
were no better motives. Josephus mentions the names of two 
Pharisees, Pollio (= Abtalion), and Sameas (= Shemaiah) his 
disciple, who were highly honoured by Herod. ^ These were two 
of the most influential Pharisees of their time, and the bulk of 
the people followed Pharisaic guidance; so that Herod’s action 
points to a desire for conciliation. Another indication of a wish 
to foster better relations was his treatment of Hyrcanus, the 
former Hasmonaean High-priest. It will be remembered that 
at the time when Antigonus, with the help of the Parthians, 
captured Jerusalem, Hyrcanus was carried off to Babylon by the 
Parthians, by whom he was kept in honourable captivity. At 

* Antiq. xv. 5. 

* In fact, some of the Pharisees were directly hostile to the Hasmonaeans, as 
may be seen, e.g., in the Psalms of Solomon viii, 15-20, xvii. 7 f, 

^ Antiq, xv, 1-4, see also xv. 370; these two are mentioned together in Pirke Abolh^ 
i. II. The name Abtalion is the Jewish form for Euthalion; ‘ab* b the equivalent 
of the Greek diphthong (Schlatter, op. cit., p. 432). 
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Herod’s request Hyrcanus was permitted to return to his native 
land ; for a number of years he lived respected and m peace at 
the court of Herod. We are justified m regardmg tlm act of 
Herod’s in thus showing kindness and honour to this ^ed 

representative of the Hasmonaean house as a desire to concihate 
the Jews. Josephus, it is true, interprets it difeently; he repre- 
sente it as a ‘treacherous design’ on the part of Herod because he 
had been appointed ruler of a country to which he had no just 
claim, therrfore he was afraid of a ‘change m his condiuon, and 
so made what haste he could to get Hyre^us into his power, or 
indeed to put him quite away’.' That Josephus is quite ^ 
taken here is clear; if Herod was afraid of bemg supplanted hy 
h"cX why not leave him in the hands of 4e Par^^ 
vtee he was safely out of the way and harmless . If it be 
urged that wherever he was his Jewish adherent consutu ed a 

foTs even yeaJ at the court of Herod; if the latter had wished to 

eHrucl tl show that when Herod had reason m fear any one 
his ^vild and passionate nature made him act qmcldy. 

5,‘i “ S “"S'?. . 

Be ’tie motives what Aey l^y^^^^^^ 

the beginmng of his reip, re^ y of him. 

In addition to the imual difeiJty ^ toem n^ 
there were other Clematra, Antony’s lover, had 

set her heart on regammg all the Ian ^ 

belonged to out wth Herod, for he was 

Judaea-he could not granted her, among 

confronted with another a Chalcis at the foot of the 

1 airnrcp was that Antony g< 


* Aniip. XV. 14-22 


» See below, p. S®®' 
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woods near Jericho; these were of great commercial value, and — 
perhaps to gratify Cleopatra’s spite — ‘Herod was appointed to 

act in this region as her agent.’* 

But there were further reasons for the ‘murderous hatred’ 

which Herod and Cleopatra bore to each other; for the Egyp- 
tian queen was instrumental in causing strife in Herod’s family. 
She had a protegee in Alexandra, the mother of Herod’s wife, 
Mariamne; and Cleopatra supported Alexandra in her intrigues 
against Herod. For the understanding of subsequent events 
it is necessary to explain the causes of Alexandra’s hatred for her 
son-in-law and the consequent intrigues against him. There 
were three causes; the first was this: When Herod fled to Rome 
after Antigonus had been placed on the throne of Judaea by the 
Parthians, he had gone with the intention of trying to secure the 
throne for his wife’s brother, Aristobulus; but quite contrary to 
his expectations, it was he himself who was appointed king.* 
Obviously, there could be no question of refusing such an offer, 
nor can we imagine Herod entertaining such an idea, for he 
was ambitious, and a ruler by nature; but the point is that he 
did not personally seek the kingship. Nevertheless, Alexandra 
could not forgive Herod that he and not her son Aristobulus, the 
rightful heir, was on the throne of Judaea. That was the first 
cause of her hatred. The second was that when it lay entirely 
within Herod’s power to appoint a High-priest, he did not 
institute Aristobulus to this office; as the grandson of Hyr- 
canus II he was the rightful heir to the High-priesthood, as he 
was to the kingship.3 Instead, Herod appointed a certain priest 
from Babylonia, of the name of Chananel; he belonged, it is 
true, to the pre-Maccabaean high-priestly family; but that 
succession was a thing of the past; the Hasmonaean High- 
priesthood had long since established its claims. Since Aristo- 
bulus, then, had been deprived of the kingship, he might at 
least have been appointed High-priest. But here again, it is 
only fair that the matter should be looked at from Herod’s point 
of view also. Between the family of Herod and the adherents of 
the Hasmonaean dynasty there had been friction for many 
years, and as a matter of policy it was wiser to have a High- 
priest who was not related to the Hasmonaeans, and who, 

* Antiq. XV. 88-103; Bevan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, p. 375. 

* AiUiq. xiv. 386, 387; see above, p. 348. 

* His mother was the only child of Hyrcanus II. 
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alcove all, had had no connexion with the Jerusalem aristocracy. 

A. third reason for Alexandra’s hatred was that she beloi^ed 
to the Hasmonaean family, while Herod was an Idumaean; 
the aristocratic Hasmonaeans had always regarded the upstart 

Idumaeans with contempt. ^ 

These, then, were the causes of Alexandra s wra^ aga^ 
Herod; and it must be acknowledged that from her pomt of view 
they were reasonable. To seek to obtain the toghrp for 
Al«andra recognized was futile; but with the High-pnesthood 
it was different. What had not been possible by direct meam 
might be achieved by indirect ones. Al^to commum.^ 
privately with aeopatra— and it seems that Mraanme s 

^e wl with her here'-in the hope that, t^ugh her mflu- 
„ce on Antony she might persuade to to hnng pr™« 
Herod to remove Chananel from the ligh-pnesthood, imd 
appoint Aiistobulus in his place. In this Al^andia succeed; 

SLanel was 

Sordii^g to Jeivish Law, a High-piicst 

Law 2 and, on the other, he was formmg a 
since Maccabaean times, namely the right of 

the influence of the adulte , J a sordid business; 

curse of Herod s life at fliis ^ High-piiesthood 

brought about, it would seem,^ ^ ^ 

between Herod and Alexan r , Herod had, in the 

course she could afford to be 
meantime, found out about the secret ooe^uin 

Alexandra had had wii had been seeking 

tells us fr l“'“:;f2arffieft*h priesthood for her son; for afte. 

something more than tne mgi p » Ibid., 36-8. 

. - _-_Q * IbicL, 40, 41* 

* See AiUiq* XV. 31-0. 
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it had come to her knowledge that Herod was informed of all 
her secret communications with Cleopatra, Josephus repoi^ her 
as saying to Herod by way of apology, that, ‘as to the High- 
priesthood, she was very much concerned for the disgrace her 
son was under, and so endeavoured to the utmost to procure it 
for him; but that as to the kingdom, she had made no attempts, 
and if it were offered her (i.e. for her son), she would not accept 
it; and that now she would be satisfied with her son’s dignity . . 
E^n if the reports which had reached Herod’s ears were ex- 
aggerated and there had been no mention of the kingship in the 
communications between Alexandra and Cleopatra, still Herod 
can hardly be blamed for taking precautions in regard to 
Alexandra. He insisted on her remaining in the palace so that 
an eye could be kept upon her; and he forbade her to meddle in 
public affairs; it is said that her guards were so vigilant that 
nothing she did escaped them. This was too much for Alexan- 
dra, and she determined to get away. By some means she 
managed to send word to Cleopatra, who advised her to come 
with her son to Egypt. Her mode of escape was bold and 
ingenious: ‘She got two coffins made, as if they were to carry 
away two dead bodies, and put herself into one, and her son 
into the other; then she gave orders to those of her servants who 
knew of her intentions to carry them away in the night-time.* 
Apparently a ship was in waiting (Josephus does not say where) 
to take them to Egypt. The scheme failed, however, owing to 
the vigilance of one of Herod’s servants. Herod did not inflict 
p unishm ent on Alexandra, for fear, as Josephus says, of Cleo- 
patra’s vengeance.* 

But his distrust of Alexandra was only increased; and an 
event was now about to happen in connexion with which, 
while Herod must bear the full weight of guilt, Alexandra can- 
not be exonerated firom indirect blame. Aristobulus was mur- 
dered at Herod’s instigation^ (35 b.c.) ; butit was Alexandra who 
had first aroused his suspicions as to the danger that menaced 

* Ibid., 36. » Ibid., 48. 

^ Willrich, however, draws attention to a flaw in the evidence regarding the 
death of Aristobulus which should not be overlooked. Josephus says {Bell. Jud. 
i. 437) that *he was sent by night to Jericho, and was there plunged into a pool 
till he was drowned, by the Gauls, at Herod's command’; but these Gauls, i.e. 
Cleopatra’s four hundred Galatians who formed her bodyguard, did not come into 
Herod's service until five years later, when, after Cleopatra’s death, Octavian 
made Herod a present of them {Anlig, zv. 217; Bell. Jud. i. 397). 
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him from the Hasmonaean family. Herod feigned great sorrow 
at Aristobulus’ death, giving out that it was an accident— he 
was drowned while bathing^ — but nobody believed this, least of 
all Alexandra. She addressed herself once more to Cleopatra in 
the hope that through her influence on Antony the murderer of 
her son might be brought to account. In this she succeeded, for 
Antony, who was staying at Laodicaea on his way to an Arme- 
nian campaign, commanded Herod to appear before him and 
make his defence. This command Herod had perforce to obey; 
he, therefore, left his uncle, Joseph, to conduct the affairs during 
his absence. The charge which Herod gave Joseph before 
leaving gives an insight into Herod s character, and it had a 
tragic issue. Reahzing the possibihty that, owing to Cleopatra’s 
rancour and Alexandra’s added hatred, his own life might 
now be in danger, he laid the command on Joseph that, if An- 
tony pronounced the death-sentence against him (Herod), he 
was immediately to kill his wife Mariamne. The reason for this 
extraordinary charge was that in his passionate love for his wife, 
and his jealous disposition, Herod could not bear the thought of 
her belonging to any one else after his death, and he had reason 
to believe that Antony had already been attracted by her beauty. 
Unfortunately for himself, Joseph, though from entirely good 
motives, was unwise enough to let this secret charge come to the 
ears of Mariamne; but of this presently. In the mean^e a 
report was spread abroad by Herod’s enemies that he had been 
put to death at Antony’s command. Alexandra got to work at 
once; she endeavoured to persuade Joseph to leave Jerusdem 
with herself and Mariamne on the pretext that they would be 
safer under the protection of the Roman legion which was 
encamped about the city. The real re^on was ^at she w^ted 

seen by the amorous Antony; for she was sure Aat if Antony id 
but once see Mariamne ... they would be able to recovCT ^ 
kingdom’.^ Herod-the report of his death was qmte untme- 

Tcctwcd intimation of these intrigues; he had 

himself in the sight of Antony '^^g^'^Sthe death of Amtobi , 

and was therefore free to return home; this he id soon ^er 

account of in view of the tragedies which were soon to foUow. 

1 (hf* details see Antig. xv. 50-6; Bell. Jud. i. 437 - 
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Horrible and inexcusable as Herod’s crimes were, justice de- 
mands that we should recognize that he was driven almost to 
madness by the insinuations, calumnies, lies, and insolence ot 
these ladies. Alexandra was, of course, the worst; she was clearly 
not averse to using her daughter for the purpose of appealing to 
the lustful passions of Antony; and this in spite of the fact that 
Cleopatra, Antony’s lover, was her friend. Her behaviour to 
her daughter at the hour of the latter’s death' shows her to have 
been one of the most contemptible of women. F urther, Mariamne 
was the cause of incessant worry to Herod for a different re^on; 
Josephus says of her that she was ‘a chaste woman and faithful 
to him [Herod] ; yet she was a kind of woman rough by nature, 
and treated her husband imperiously enough’ elsewhere he 
says that ‘she wanted moderation, and had too much of con- 
tention in her nature . . . and thence arose the greatest part of 
the occasions why she did not prove so agreeable to the king, nor 
hve so pleasantly with him, as she might otherwise have done’. 3 
Then, again, between Alexandra and Mariamne on one side, 
and Herod’s mother Kypros, and sister Salome, on the other, 
there was incessant quarrelling and an ever-increasing hatred; 
the two daughters seem to have hated each other most; Mari- 
amne gave expression to this by reviling Salome’s low birth; 
Salome avenged herself by spreading foul calumnies about 
Mariamne. 

Herod returned home, then, after his interview with Antony, 
to find these contending passions in full play. First, Salome and 
her mother told him of the endeavours of Alexandra and Mari- 
amne to escape from Jerusalem; then Salome calumniously ac- 
cused Joseph (Herod’s imcle) ofcriminal relations with Mariamne. 
Herod, thereupon, taxed Mariamne with unfaithfulness; she 
denied it on oath; but retorted that his love for her could not be 
very deep in view ofhis having commanded her to be put to death 
in the event of his own death. Herod, on learning thus that Joseph 
had betrayed his secret to Mariamne, ‘cried out and tore his hair 
with his own hands, and said that now he had clear proof that 
Joseph had had criminal relations with his vrife, for that he 
would never have uttered what he had told him alone by him- 
self unless there had been great familiarity and firm confidence 
between them’.+ But for his crreat love for Mariamne. Herod 


238-5 


* Antig., xv. 2ig. 

♦ Ibid., 85-7. 


* Ibid., 237-9. 
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would have killed her there and then in his passion, for he 
evidently believed his wife guilty; however, he restrained him- 
self. Joseph was, however, put to death without even a chance 
of defending himself; and as for Alexandra, ‘he bound her, and 
kept her in custody, as the cause of all this mischief . 

For a year or two now there is but little to record; but in 
32 B.c. the conflict betvs'een Antony and Octavian broke out, 
and Judaea was again dragged into the whirl of world politics. 
Herod, as the friend and protege of Antony, naturally supported 
him, and was anxious to accompany him westwards for the 
encounter with Octavian; but Antony thought it wiser to leave 
Herod in Judaea as a barrier against any Parthian attack; in 
addition to this Herod had his own troubles with the Naba- 
taeans.’' He was, therefore, left behind, while Antony went to 
meet his fate at Actium. Herod had during the next few months 
some hard fighting with the Arabians; ultimately he over- 
came them. His triumphal return to Jerusalem was, however, 
marred by the news of Antony’s defeat at Actium. 


2. THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE KINGDOM 

The battle of Actium took place on the 2nd of September 
31 B.c.=^ Antony’s defeat was a great blow to Herod; he had for 
vears been his loyal adherent, and would therefore be regarded 
ks the enemy of Octa\’ian, now the ruler of the world. In the 
next year Herod had to appear before Octavian; he looked 
forward to this ^^dth a heavy heart, for there was not much to 
expect. His evil genius, Alexandra, was on the qui mvejot his 
downfall ; and not even waiting until he left Jerusalem she went 
to work in preparation for his disgrace. She entangled her poor 
old father, H>Tcanus, in an intrigue with Malchus, the governor 

of Arabia; incriminating correspondence was mtercepted, ^d 
the entirely harmless and innocent HyTcanus was condemned to 
death.3 Alexandra was clever enough to keep m ba - 

i. 364. 365; cp. seventh of Herod’s reign, an earthquake 

in Judaea, causing the death of 30.000 nten 

(ibid., I2I, 122; BfH. Jud. 1. 370)- ^ 161-78); one cannot 

be^iro?:hS dei^-only briedy alluded to in 

BeU. Jud. i. 433 - 
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ground; but Herod evidently suspected her, for before leaving 
Judaea he placed her under guard in the fortress of Alexan- 
dreion, and with her his wife, so that she also seems to have 

been regarded with suspicion.* 

Herod then hastened to present himself before Octavian, who 

was now at Rhodes. It must be granted that Josephus’ account 
of Herod’s speech and bearing in the presence of Octavian 
shows a side of his character which compels admiration. He 
frankly, and even boldly, boasted of his friendship for Antony, 
and of the help he had given him in his fight against Octavian, 
regretting only that he had not done more in support of his 
friend; he added that his friendship for Antony was just as great 
in his adversity as it was in his prosperity. The peroration 
strikes a note not quite so admirable: ‘But if thou wilt put him 
on one side, and take note of what kind of man I am to my 
benefactors, and what sort of a friend, thou wilt learn by 
experience that the like will be done to thee; for it is only a 
changing of names, and the firmness of friendship we shall have 
for thee will not be displeasing to thee.’^ 

The traits of character here displayed, frankness, fearlessness, 
friendship, and, not less, the very human touch exhibited at the 
end, appealed to Octavian. Herod, therefore, gained his good- 
will, and was confirmed in the kingship of Judaea.3 

Octavian then followed Antony to Egypt, whither the latter 
had fled with Cleopatra. The story of the deaths of Antony and 
Cleopatra has been graphically and succinctly told by Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan, and we may be permitted to quote his words: 

•When Caesar’s army lay outside Alexandria, the queen barri- 
caded herself with a quantity of treasure arid with her two women . . . 
in a solidly built monument somewhere in Alexandria, and gave 
Antony to understand that she had committed suicide. Then 
Antony thrust his sword into his body, but bungled it, and was 
drawn up, badly wounded, into the monument by Cleopatra and 
her women. What happened inside the monument could never, 
of comse, be known, except by what Cleopatra and her women chose 
afterwards to say. When the Romans broke into the momunent, 
they found Antony’s corpse. Plutarch gives a pathetic accoimt of 
the last words of the lovers, but one must remember that Cleopatra’s 
chances of making good terms with Caesar must seem to be increased, 
if Antony were got out of the way, and that she had apparently tried 

* XV. 185. * Ibid., 187-93; cp- BeU. Jud. L 387-90. 

• Araiq. xv. 194, 195. 
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a trick to induce him to take his own life. Caesar made his entry 

as conqueror into Alexandria on i August 30 B.c. He had an inter- 
view \sith the queen, who had now renamed from the monument 
to the palace of the Ptolemies. It was afterwards said that Qe^ 
patra, in her fortieth year, tried to repeat a third time her success m 
captivating the Ruler of the Roman world, but failed against the 
cold prudence of the young Caesar, though Octavian w^ no saint 
But that may well be later invention, when legend work^ up the 
Story of Cleopatra according to the established idea of h^ as the 
mamficent harlot. All we can say for certain b that when th«e two 
catie into contact it tvas a case of two deep actore ea^ trying to 
impose upon the other. That Caesar desir^ to e^bit 4 e notonra 
queen to the Roman crowd, led a capuve behind his tnumpW 
chariot, is likely enough, and for this reason he tnrf to prevent her 
from killing herself. Her end must always be enveloped m 
All that is certain is that she was discovered one day d<^ m her 
roval robes-perhaps the garb she wore as the New Isis, '^e s o^ 

she had had an asp, or two asps," secretly conveyed to h^, and 

caused heiself to be bitten ... No snake vm ever 

Sd that some small marl^ discovered upon the queen's body proved 

the manner of her death* ^ 

The death of Cleopatra was not without cons^uences for 
Tevsdsh histor>% for aU her possessions in Palatine winch she 

rn^Xed from Antony were added to Herod’s domimons; other 

cities were also bestowed on him by Octavu^ viz. Gadar^ 
Hippos and Samaria, and the maritime cx^ of Gaza and 

> Virgfl, Aau 697. 

* Horace, Odes^ i. 37* 

3 TAr PtoUmalc Dynasty, p. 380 f. , , previously bestowed 

« BeU.Jud. i. 393, 

upon the Jews by Caesar (sec a^%e, p. 339). ^ut » 

: nf rnunt. Withdrawn* 
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the position we must retrace our steps a little. When Herod had 
been forced to leave his home to appear before Octavian in 
Rhodes, it will be remembered that he had left his mother-in- 
law, Alexandra, and his wife under guard in the fortress at 
Alexandreion. Herod had placed in charge of the fortress a 
trusted servant, Sohemus of Ituraea; and, as on a former occa- 
sion, Herod gave command that if the worst should happen to 
him both Alexandra and Mariamne were to be put to death. 
Just as Joseph had done, so now Sohemus betrayed this secret to 
Marianme; her anger was naturally aroused, and she let Herod 
see this on his arrival. But, as previously, Salome and her 
mother, in their hatred of Alexandra and Mariamne, again 
accused the latter of adultery, this time with Sohemus; and not 
only so, but they made the further accusation against her that 
she had persuaded Sohemus to poison Herod with a love-potion. 
Without trial Sohemus was put to death. Mariamne was brought 
before the court for trial; she was condemned to death for 
adultery and attempt to poison; Josephus says that when this 
sentence was pronounced Herod did not wish her to be put to 
death hastily, but that she should first be imprisoned; Salome, 
however, prevailed upon the king to execute the sentence at 
once lest trouble should arise among the populace as long as she 
remained living; she was, therefore, led to execution.* It is 
difiicult to feel any sympathy with Herod in his bitter remorse 
and the grievous illness that laid him low in consequence; 
Josephus has a good deal to say about this.* 

Alexandra soon after suffered a well-deserved fate; in conse- 
quence of renewed mischief-making in the hope of dethroning 
Herod she was put to death.3 

One other member of the Hasmonaean house, Kostobarus, 
the husband of Salome, likewise suffered the death-penalty for 
treason; this was in 25 b.c. Herod had thus, at last, though 
through a blood-stained path, reached a position of s^ety; his 
worst enemies had been those of his own household. 

3. THE PERIOD OF PEACEFUL PURSUITS (25-I4 B.C.) 

We reach now a period during which, for the most part, peace 
reigns; a few sporadic disturbances occur, but as in the world in 

general, so in Judaea, the desire for peace after so many troublous 

years was realized. Herod’s chief preoccupation during these 

* Araiq. XV. 330, 231. » Ibid., 240-6. * Ibid., 247-51. 
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quiet times wiU be referred to presently; the general history 

must be our first concern- * 

Herod’s promise of friendship and loyalty to Octavitm, or 

Augustus as he should now be caUed, was comcientiously 

observed. An example of this is incidentaliy referred to by 

Josephus, who mentions the more or tes abordve / 

Aelius GaUus against the Arabians m the naghbomhood of the 

Red Sea- on this occasion Herod sent five hundred soldiers to 

the assistance of the Roman general ‘who were of great s^rce 

to him there’.i Augustus was always ready to recognize faithful 

service on the part of vassal kings, and conceivably it was m 

recognition of tL goodwill that a year or two afterwar^ He^ 

Terion of Trachonitis, and lying close to it, Batanaea tu weU ^ 
the country of Auranids.* embracmg approximately the ^tM 

country the Old Testament Bashan. The ye^ fiiendly rela- 
tions^ting between Herod and Augustus « f^er seen by 

“on fitting their position; they -re toc_eived _^,«4 ^ 
friendliness, and it was permitted the 

'^T.Jdnor trouble which Herod had at this time (probably 
.o^B.cJ, but wmTh f 

non of some P^^ ° ^ ’ o^ing to his dissatisfaction about 

of one named Z“°doms.^^O™g ^ 

some ma ’ , j „ Ijauj and took a share of their dishonest 

man joined a predatory ^ tn Varro the legate of 

l-a, wrim^'-re^-r « 

rautoi to thr'an r 

to destroy the nests of robbers and ^ ^ ^ . 5^0^ 


ing 


something 


. 317; an account of the t 

ig to Josephus Zenodorus (sec 

;o Herod as a reward of Zenodorus’ 

^^;Te ^"tLitories mentioned above was made 

Other occasion. 


given 
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chief, otherwise he would not have gone to Rome to accuse 
Herod before Caesar of tyranny; he was also accused by the 
Gadarenes, who complained to Agrippa;* moreover, Zenodorus 
found allies in the Arabians, who had long been enemies of 
Herod, and these attempted to raise a revolt in the land. 
Neither Augustus nor Agrippa believed the accusation brought 
against Herod, who had done nothing more than try to keep the 
peace in his country; but the details given by Josephus, and the 
amount of space he devotes to a discussion of the subject, shows 
that the internal state of Syria was far from satisfactory at this 

time.2 

But these people were not Herod’s subjects in the same sense 
that the Judaeans were. What was a cause of more serious 
anxiety to him was the continued dislike felt for him by the 
Jews of Judaea. He attempted to gain their goodwill by remit- 
ting a third part of the taxes; but the deep-seated reason of their 
enmity towards him could not be removed by such a measure. 
The mutual distrust existing between Herod and his Jewish 
subjects is described in detail by Josephus, who tells of the con- 
stant murmuring of the people, and of how Herod had always 
to be on his guard; meetings of the citizens were prohibited; if a 
mere handful met together they were imprisoned, or even put to 
death; spies were set to watch the people; even Herod himself, 
it is said, was not averse from disguising himself and mixing 
among them to find out what was said about him. Josephus 
says that the discontent was aroused on account of innovations 
introduced, of attacks upon their religion, and of interference 
with their customs. But this must not be understood as of any 
attempt or desire to abrogate their traditional faith or practices; 
what the immediate cause of the offence was Josephus shows 
elsewhere; it was the requirement of the oath of allegiance both 
to Herod himself and to Caesar. ^ The Pharisees and their 
followers had never regarded Herod as their rightful ruler, nor 
had they recognized Roman suzerainty; moreover, oaths of 
allegiance had never before been demanded, and the demand 
ran coimter to Jewish religious susceptibilities. It was sufficiently 
annoying to Herod to find his subjects refusing him the oath 
of allegiance; but to refuse it to the suzerain put him in an 

‘ Antiq. xv. 351. Agrippa, the friend of both Augustus and Herod, was at this 
time the governor of ‘the countries beyond the Ionian sea’ (ibid., 350). 

* Ibid., 34a ff. a Ibid., 368; cp. xvii. 4a. 
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awkward position as regards Caesar. However, the mass of the 
people submitted, though a small number absolutely refused. 
Herod utilized the services of the two leading Pharisees, Abta- 
lion and Shemaiah, for whom he had a great regard,* and who 
seem to have been friendly disposed to the king, to persuade the 
recalcitrant ones to submit; but in vain; Herod forbore from 
punishing them out of the high respect he had for Abtahon, 
according to Josephus. It is also interesting to note that the 
Essenes were excused taking the oath of allegiance owing to the 

high honour in which they were held by Herod.^ 

But so far as the great bulk of the people was concerned, 
whether they acquiesced in this for fear of reprisals, or w’hether, 
as in the case of some, they refused point blank, the rift between 

them and Herod only increased. ^ 

Regarding these more obstinate resisters a further word is 

demanded. They were the extrenmts, called the ‘Zealots’ by 
Josephus, 3 who originated as a distinct party in G^ee, under 
the leadership of Judas,4 the son of E^ekias^ me^er they 
aoDeared for the first time a few years before Herod s death, or 
w hether it was after Judaea had been made a Roman provmce 
a^ain, is not quite certain owing to Josephus w^t of cWess 
in his accounts. They were at one with the Ph^ees in re- 
garding it as an act of disloyalty to God, and therefore a^, to 

TsrTel. But they differed from the Pharisees, finally bre^g 
with them entirely, in their conception reg^^g the attitode to 
be adopted in comequence of this befief. The Pharisees taught 
tiiat Roman overlordship was to be regarded as a jusyetnbu- 
tion for national sin, and was therefore to be submitted to m 
resigned humility until it should please God to remove yoke. 
ThFzealots regarded themselves as God’s instruments who 
ought to take the initiative in bringing about what ^^y w^e 

con!^ced was d>e wiU of God. This difference amm* 

hself also in the lesser matter of paymg taxes, the> 
Luowed respectively the tycal "^“ir^tTSa 

remits re Z?j"«’ gained the bulk of the people to then stde' 

. Sec .bovc, p. ,53. , „ ^ 

1 ZrjXtuTol, Bell. Jud. IV. 158 ff., 305 ff-> 377 -t 3^9 

. . -• D.fi ri,.J yi cfi. r 


* Aniig. rvii- 271; Bell. Jud. u. 56. 
5 Aniig. 3tiv. 159; 


further 
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The two attitudes are reflected in an interesting way in the 
New Testament. Gamaliel, the Pharisee, evidently regarded 
St. Peter and the Apostles as leaders of an anti-Roman party; 
but he advised that no action should be taken, because, if the 
movement were not according to the divine will, it would be 
brought to an end, as in the case of the Zealot rising under 
Theudas, and Judas of Galilee.* It was natural enough that 
St. Peter, the Galilaean,^ one of whose companions was Simon 
the Zealot,3 should be regarded, however mistakenly, as follow- 
ing in the steps of the earlier Zealot leaders. 

As against the mistaken attitude of the Zealots regarding the 
paying of taxes, one should note Christ’s action recorded in 
Mark xii. 14-17 and the parallel passages. 

But though Herod had his worries during this period of his 
reign, there were some things upon which he could look back 
with imfeigned satisfaction. 

First, there was the cordial friendship and favour of Augustus, 
to which a passing reference has been made. A striking illustra- 
tion of this was the visit of Augustus to Syria in 20 B.c.; it 
happened at the time of the Zenodorus trouble, when the Gada- 
renes, incited by him, brought serious charges against Herod 
before Augustus. In response to these charges Augustus, we 
read, offered his hand to Herod, in no way altering his goodwill 
towards him.+ It was on this occasion that Herod received from 
his suzerain all the land, ‘which was of no small extent’, belong- 
ing to Zenodorus. Besides this, Herod was appointed one of the 
procxirators of Syria; in short, as Josephus says, he achieved 
such prosperity, that ‘while there were but two who ruled the 
immense Roman empire, Caesar and with him Agrippa, yet 
Caesar esteemed no one higher in fnendship than Herod, apart 
from Agrippa’. A request made by Herod at this time on behalf 
of his brother Pheroras was also granted, and he was appointed 
tetrarch of Peraea.s A similar friendship existed between Herod 
and Agrippa, which was cemented by the love of architecture 
and grand btiildings common to both. We get a pleasant pic- 
ture of their enthusiastic friendship on the occasion of a visit paid 
to Herod in Judaea by Agrippa (15 b.c.). Herod entertained 

* Acts V. 35-9. 

* Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59; and see also Luke xxiii. 6. 

* Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13; see also Acts ii. 7. 

Anttq. XV. 357. s ibid., 362; cp. Dio Cass. liv. 9. 
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his guest royally and took him roimd the country to show him 
the new cities he had built and his various fine buildings; 
he took him to Sebaste (Samaria) , and to Caesarea, where he 
had built a harbour; then he showed him the great fortresses he 
had strengthened; finaUy they came to Jerusalem, where they 
received an enthusiastic welcome firom the people. Agrippa 
responded by offering a hecatomb of sacrifices in the Temple 
and feasting the people in vast numbers. When, at last, Agrippa 
had to leave, it was with real regret. i It illustrates Herod’s 
friendship for him that he gave his grandson the name of Agrip- 
pa in memor>^ of this fnend. The picture affords a very pleasant 
contrast to the endless accounts of rivalries and murders and 

fightings, of which Josephus’ pages are full. 

A few further words must be said here about Herod s love of 
building; his achievements in this respect belong to this period 
of his reign more especially. It was not merely a question of erect- 
ing great buildings, among them many temples, but of foundmg 
practically new cities. Foremost among these was Samana, 
which received the new name of Sebaste, in honour of Augustus; 
then there was Caesarea, where Straton’s tower had stood, on 
the coast bet^veen Joppa and Dora; the harbour here was pro 
tected by a mole together with a wall having ten lofty towers.^ 
He also buUt the cities of Antipatris, north-east of Joppa, and 
Phasaelis in the Jordan vaUey, north of Jencho, m l^onour of ^ 
father and brother, respectively;^ and he en^ely renovated the 
earlier Anthedon, not far north of Gaza, calhng it Agnppeion 
L honour of his friend Agrippa. Then, ^ong the van^ 

haems, and Maaada; the two latter were 

undertaking was, of course, the f ’ be no 

Tort of doubt that as an architectural enthusiast Herrf ^ 
real benefactor; and his fs 

* Antiq^ 15. ^ ff. BelLjh^^ 4 ®* ^ 

■ AddinowUNowL, pp. 
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Other lands, seeing the number of cities outside Judaea which 
are mentioned as recipients of his generosity* in bestowing 
public buildings and the like. 


4. THE LAST PERIOD OF HEROD’s REIGN 

It is not possible to follow out in strict chronological order the 
historical sequence of events during Herod’s reign; Josephus is, 
with exceptions here and there, our only source, and he is any- 
thing but clear. This is not, however, of great consequence, as 
we can get at the facts. There is no doubt that the dominating 
factor during the last nine years of Herod’s reign was the 
irreconcilable strife in his family.* 

In the earlier part of his reign also, as we have seen, there was 
bitter family strife; it was the women-folk who were then at 
daggers drawn; during this period the conflict was between his 
sons. Whatever estimate one may form of Herod’s character, 
justice demands that we should recognize the terrible trial his 
family must have been to him. Josephus, whose sympathies 
were inclined towards the Pharisaic party, and who is therefore 
not always fair in his comments on Herod’s doings, makes it, at 
any rate, clear that by far his worst enemies were the members 
of his own family. 

With most of Herod’s numerous wives we are not concemed,^ 
nor yet with the large number of his children ; but four of the 
former and six of the latter must be mentioned : Doris, his first 
wife, bore him Antipater; by the first Mariamne (he had two 
wives of this name) he had, among other children, Alexander 
and Aristobulus; Malthake, a Samaritan, was the mother of 
Archelaus and Antipas; and Cleopatra, of Jerusalem, was the 
mother of Philip. 

The family strife which so embittered Herod during these 
years was, in reality, the taking up again of that quarrel which 
had raged between Alexandra and Mariamne, on the one side, 
against Kypros, Herod’s mother, and his sister Salome, on 
the other; that is to say, it was between the Hasmonaean 
and Idumaean branches of the family; the former, of course, 
by marriage. Herod had learned by bitter experience how 


> The Jews would have looked upon this ‘generosity’ rather differently, seeing 
that ^e money lavished on these cities had been wrung from them by grievous 
taxation from which they received no benefit. 

^ Cp. Schiirer, op, cit. i. 406. 


* Sec Antiq, xvii. 
3874.2 


I a-«2; Bell. Jud. L 562, 563; and Additional Note K, pp. 373 ft 
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grained their mutual hatred was; and he sought to keep the 
’*ace by intermarrjTng the tw'O sides of the family; but with- 
it effect. Alexander and Aristobulus openly boasted of what 
><»v would do to those who had been enemies of their mother 
e to power; the Idumaean party retorted by 

slander, hinting to Herod that these two sons of the Hasmo- 
naean Marianme were conspiring against him. Herod does not 
seem to have believed these slanders, but nevertheless warned 
his sons that they were his subjects and must behave as such.i 
As a set-ofiF against these two Herod now recalled to court the 
son of his first v-dfe Doris, namely Antipater. This turned out, 
howe%'er, to be a fatal mistake; for Antipater made it his aim, by 
underhand means, so to poison Herod’s mind against Alexander 
and Aristobulus that he himself looked forward to the time when 
these uvo would be got out of the way, and thus leave hm (Anti- 
pater) heir to the throne. His chief card was to hmt, probably not 

wthout justificationin\iewofthe sequd, 

to avenge the death of their mother. Herod deaded to b^ the 
matter before Caesar; as a result a reconciliation w^ brought 
about beuveen the father and his sons.^ But peace did not last 
lon<^; the mutual animosity was too deep-seat^; nor if it ^ 
to belie\ e that the charges brought against the two brothers 
bv Antipater and others were altogether without foundation. 
Ultimately, Herod was brought to the conviction that ^ ti.'0 
sons were plotting against his life. Nevertheless, and tins mi^ 
be reckoned to his credit, Herod would do 

Caesar notified Herod that, if after the trial tiie judges fomd 
Aem guiltv', he was at hberty to inflict the punishment of which 

"s'adie the trial was »eljl, not m >™al^1^^ 

not long after, they suffered the d^* penalty by 
Sangulation, in Sebaste;3 this took pbce m y B.a ^ 

. .,. 7 ..^ rhese 1^0 half-brothets out of his path, 


* Antiq- 66 ff. 

> Ibid., 78 ff., 87 ff: 


* Ibid., 357 ff-; -7“^' ^ 534ff 
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thereby securing for himself the succession, as he thought, he 
found two others, Archelaus and Philip, also his half-brothers, as 
new rivals. He had, therefore, to begin his work of underhand 
intrigue all over again. All the time he was also plotting against 
Herod’s life. The long-drawn-out and unsavoury details of the 
work of this clever but evil-minded scoundrel need not be gone 
into;^ suffice it to say that he was found guilty of attempting 
to poison Herod; the trial took place under the presidency of 
the legate of Syria, Quintilius Varus. Antipater was con- 
demned to death, a sentence which, it must be confessed, 
he richly deserved. 

Herod had for some time previously been suffering from a 
grievous distemper, the nature of which is not indicated; but 
that it was serious in his eyes is clear from the fact that he made 
his will.2 It became known that the king was suffering from an 
incurable disease, and the near approach of his death embol- 
dened some of the wilder spirits to commit a rash act which had 
fatal consequences. It came about in this way: some time before 
this, Herod had, with great unwisdom, erected over the great 
gate of the Temple a large golden eagle which he had dedicated 
to the Temple. This, being a grievous infringement of the Jewish 
Law, which forbade the representation of any living creature, 
occasioned much scandal among the people. When it was 
noised abroad, then, that Herod was nearing his death, two of 
the leaders of the Pharisaic party, Judas the son of Sariphaeus, 
and Matthias the son of Margalothus, incited their followers to 
pull down the golden eagle. Ill as Herod was, he ordered the 
instigators to be put to death.3 The fuU consequences of this did 
not appear until after Herod’s death, but by setting up the 
golden eagle and putting to death men held in great esteem 
among the people he had added fuel to the fire of hatred felt for 
him both personally and as the representative of the Roman 
power in their midst. 

Soon after this Herod died (4 B.c.), having lived, as Josephus 
says, to a very old age. 

In estimating the character of Herod it is necessary to empha- 
size the fact that his immediate environment and the force of 
circumstances had the effect of bringing out and exaggerating 
its worst qualities. That he was ruthless by nature does not 

* See An:ig, xvii. i ff.; cp, Bell. Jud. i. 552 ff. 

» Antiq. xvii. 146; Bell. Jud. i. 645, 646. » Araiq. xvii. 149 ff.; Bell. Jud. i. 648 ff. 

B b 2 
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admit of doubt; but it may well be questioned whether this 
would have been so marked a trait in his character had it not 
been nourished and made to develop by the beha\iour of his 
nearest relatives. With the exception of his wife Mariamne, 
every case in which the death penalty was suffered by memben 
of his family at his command was because either his life or his 
throne was threatened. While the horror of these cruelties must 
be recognized, the fact of extenuating circumstances and the 
spirit of the times should not be ignored. For the death of Mari- 
amne, however, condemnation must not be mitigated; how- 
ever justly Herod’s suspicions may have been aroused, however 
jealous he may have been by temperament, however egotistical 
he was by nature, nothing can excuse this act of wife-murder. 

In regard to some of Herod’s acts, as recorded by Josephus, it 
is not easy to decide whether they were prompted by astuteness 
or by some better motive, though we rather fear that the former 
is the more likely. Thus, his kindness to prominent Pharisees 
may have been ^e outcome of friendliness of disposition, but 
it may have been prompted by foresighted policy. His attitude 
before Augustus may have been fearless courage, but it may 
have been calculated craftiness. Friendliness and the offer of 
senice may weU be quite genuine, but they may be, subcon- 
sciously, so inextricably entangled with ambition and egotism 
that it is difficult to say which of these quahties predominated. 
On the other hand, his kindness to the aged Hyrcanus cer- 
tainly points to something good in his character, in spite of 

what Josephus sa>^ about this. 

Of his great ability as a ruler and as an administrator there 

can be no doubt, and the high opinion which Augustus had of 
him proves his worth. His love of beautiful architecture and 
useful buildings must also be reckoned to his credit. 

While there was much that was dark in the character of Hen^, 
we feel that an imbiased consideration of the facts and cir- 
cumstances justifies the contention that he has been unduly 

blackened by posterity. 



Additional Note K 

THE FAMILY OF HEROD THE GREAT 

r-piHE passages in Josephus in which details of Herod’s family occur 

J. are: Antiq. xiv. 121, 300; xv. 254, 259, 319-21; xvi. ii;xvii. 19 “ 
22, 92; xviii. 130-42; xix. 354, 355; Bell. Jud. i. 181, 562-6; u. 217, 
220-2. The earliest ancestor of whom we have any information is 
Antipas, the grandfather of Herod. He was appointed governor of 
Idumaea by Alexander Jannaeus. * Antipas had two sons : Antipater 
and Joseph. The former of these succeeded his father in the gover- 
norship of Idumaea; he married Kypros, who belonged to a leading 
Idumaean family;* nothing further is known about her parentage. 
Antipater and Kypros had four sons and one daughter: Phasael, 
Herod (the Great), Joseph, and Pheroras; their daughter was Salome.* 

Herod the Great had ten wives; Doris, Mariamne I, Mariamne II, 
Malthake, Cleopatra, Pallas, Phaedra, and Elpis; he also married 
a cousin, as well as one of his nieces, neither of whose names are 
recorded, and neither of whom bore him any children. The other 
wives of Herod bore him children as follows : Doris was the mother 
of his eldest son Antipater; she is spoken of as belonging to a lower 
family of Herod’s own nation.^ By Mariamne I, his favourite wife, 
he had two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, and two daughters, 
Salampsio and Kypros. By Mariamne II, a son, Herod. It is 
important to note Aat Mariamne I belonged to the Hasmonaean 
house, her mother Alexandra being the daughter, and only child, 
of Hyrcanus II. Malthake, who was a Samaritan, became the 
mother of two sons, Archelaus and Antipas, and of one daughter, 
Olympias. Cleopatra, of Jerusalem, bore him Herod* and Philip. 
By his wives Pallas, Phaedra, and Elpis, he had respectively Phasael, 
Roxana, and Salome. 

As to the grandchildren of Herod the Great, the main line follows 
through Aristobulus, one of the sons of Mariamne I. Aristobulus 
married Berenike, the daughter of Salome, the sister of Herod the 
Great. Of their five children only three play any part in the his- 
tory; Herod of Chalkis, Agrippa I, and the well-known Herodias.* 
The lineal descent here follows through Agrippa I; he married 
Kypros, the granddaughter of Phasael, brother of Herod the Great, 

* Antiq. xiv. 8-10; Bell. Jud. i. 123 flF. 

* Antiq. xiv. 121; in Bell. Jud. i. 181 she is spoken of as belonging to a noble 
Arabian family. Schlatter {op. cit., pp. 222, 428) believes she belonged to a Jewish 
family settled in the land of the Nabataeans. 

* She married her imcle Joseph. ♦ Antiq. xiv. 300. 

® Josephus says distinctly that Herod the Great had two sons named Herod 
(ibid. xvii. 19, 21). 

Herodias married as her first husband her uncle Herod, the son of Mariamne 1 1 ; 
they had a daughter named Salome, who married Philip (see below, p. 389 f.). 
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and they had four children, Agrippa, Berenikc, Mariamne, and 
Drusilla.‘ 

This is as far as the genealogy need be followed for our purposes, 
but even so, the family relationships are very complicated; the 
complication is increased by the fact that in some details Josephus 
is quite obviously wrong, names being sometimes confused (e.g. 
Antiq. xviii. 138, 139). While, in general, we are able to present a 
fairly clear genealogy, some points still remain obscure, but it will 
not be necessary to d^ with these as they are not of importance. 

The following genealogical tree will be found helpful. The 
penealoev will perhaps be easiest to follow if it is divided in this way: 


Genealogical Tree of the Family of Herod the Great 


Antipas 



Antipater 
( m. Kypros) 


Joseph 

(m. his niece Salome, sister 
of Herod the Great) 


Antipatbr 



Pbasael 


Herod the Great 


Joseph 


Pheroras 


Salome 


Before following the main line of descent through Herod the Great 
it will be best to deal with the side-lines of Phasael and of Salome, 
as their descendants play a part in the history. 


Phasael 


Phasael 

(m. Salampsio, his cousin, daughter jDf Herod the Great by Mariamne 1 ) 

Kypros 

(m, Agrippa I, grandson of Herod the Great) 

Salome 

(nu (i) her uncle Joseph; (2) Kostobarus; (3) Alexas) 

Ber^ieb 

(rrx her coiisiu ArICTOBULUS, SOD of HkROD TH 


Great) 


AntipateRj bu-t by which husbsiid is not known* 


(Doris) 


Anti- 

pater 


Herod the Great 
By 

(Cleo- 

tmc II) (Malthakc) patra) 

Aristobulus ^ 

Salampsio ulymfias 

Kypros 


(Pallas) (Phaedra) (E 
Phasael Roxana Salome 


foUowing the main line of descent again, through Aristo- 

> Bell. Jud. d. mo. 
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bulus, it wiU simplify matters if we deal briefly wi th the other children 
of Herod the Great; in most cases their offspring (if any) arc un- 
important for the history. 

Antipater married the daughter of Antigonus the Hasmonaean 
(Aniiq. xiv. 300). Alexander married Glaphyra, the daughter o 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia {Antiq. xvi. 1 1 ) ; he had two sons by 
her {Aniiq. xvii. 12). Herod, the son of Mariamne II, married his 
niece Herodias, daughter of Aristobulus (sec below), and their 
daughter married PhiHp. Salampsio married Phasael (see above; 
and cp. Amiq. xviii. 130). Kypros, according to Aniiq . xvin, 130, 
(cp. xvii. 22) married her first cousin. Antipater, the son of Salome, 
Herod’s sister. Archelaus married the widow of his half-brother 
Alexander, namely, Glaphyra. Antipas married Herodias (see 
p. 389 f.). Olympias married her cousin Joseph, the son of Joseph, 
the brother of Herod the Great. The Herod who was Cleopatra’s 
son married a daughter (imnamed) of his brother Aristobulus {Aniiq. 
xvii. 14). Philip, as we have just seen, married Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias. Of Phasael, Roxana, and Salome there is nothing to 

record. 

We turn now again to the main line of descent, namely through 
Aristobulus, Herod’s second son by Mariamne I. 

Aristobulus 

(m. Bbrekikb, the daughter of Salome, sister of Herod the Great) 


Herod of Chalkis 
( in. his niece Berenikb) 


Agrippa I 

(m. Kypros, grand-niece of 
Herod the Great) 

I 


— 1 

Herodias 
( m. (i) Herod 
(2) Antipas) 


Agrippa II 


Berenikb 


I 

Mariamne 


(m. (1) Herod 


2) PoLEMON of Cilicia) 


Berenicianus Hyrcanus 
( both sons of Berenxke’s 
first husband) 


Drusilla 
( m. (i) Azizus 
(2) Felix) 

AoJpP. 
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HEROD’S TEMPLE 

BRIEF description of Herod’s Temple in its general outlines 
that k Viprp intended^ in order that some idea may b 


;ome idea may be gained of 

thiT king’s love of architecture. 

The sources from which our knowledge of the subject is derived 
are; Josephus, Antiq. xv. 380-425, Bell. Jud. i. 401, v. 184-247, 
Contra Ap. i. 197-9; the Mishnah tractate Middoth, and scatter^ 

notices in various other Talmudic tractates. 

The differences in the descriptions given by the two main autho- 
rities are largely to be accounted for by the fact that Josephus is 
chiefly concerned with depicting the architectural beauty of the 
whole, while Middoth concentrates attention on the Temple itseL 
and its surrounding courts, &c., having a religious purpose in view. 
Josephus gives a general plan and account of the whole Temple hill, 
whereas Middoth ignores Herod’s great buildings exterior to the 
sacred courts. On the other hand, Middoth sometimes gives details 
not mentioned by Josephus. The two authorities therefore supple- 
ment one another. i. tt j 

It was in the eighteenth year of his reign, 20/19 B.c., that Herod 

began the building. The area needed was double that on which 
the earlier temple had stood;* in order to obtain the larger space 
huge substructures had to be erected on account of the uneven 
ground ^ The entire area was slightly under 400 yards from north 
to south and 330 yards from east to west, the length of the southern 
bounda^'-line being a little less. The Temple itself stood on an 

elevation 2,240 feet above sea-level. 

The whole of this platform-area was surrounded by a wall with 

battlements at intervak;* on the interior magnificent colonnade 
ran along all four sides. Of these the one run^g along the south 
wall was the most grandiose; this colonnade, called the royal porA , 
consisted of four rows of Corinthian piU^ of white 
three aisles; the side aisles were 30 feet broad and 5^^^^ hig , 

being 45 broad and .po fee. Wgh.» The colonnade 

on the east wall was called ‘Solomon s Porch . 

On .he west side of dns grea. on.er waU .here vras acoordn^ to 

die Mishnah,’ one ga.e, die Kiphonos ga.e, bn. Josephus menwm 

. For fuUrr drsedpnoos ree f 
Sanday, &ured Sites of the Gospels, pp. 58^7. 106-17 (> 903 ) , 
the Z^l^chTxft Jut die N. T. Wissenschaft, 1906, pp- 51-8. 

1 The inmienre vaulted bud, on d« soud. skk 

-rV... h . 

♦ Cp. John X. 23; Acts ui. ii, 12. 
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four;* ** on the south were the two Huldah gates^— these are not men- 
tioned by Josephus, who merely says that the south wall had gates 
‘in its centre’ at the northern end of the east wall there was the 
‘Golden Gate’ or the ‘Shushan Gate’,^ while on the north wall was 

the ‘Tadi Gate’.® t r 

The court enclosed by this great wall was known as the Court ol 

the Gentiles’,^ as it could be entered by Gentiles as well as by Jews. 

To the north-west of this court lay the Temple itself, rising terrace 
above terrace, each enclosed court becoming holier and holier.^ 
The Temple enclave was surrounded by a balustrade (soreg) ; ^long 
this were placed at intervals Greek and Latin inscriptions forbidding 
any Gentile, on pain of death, to enter within the sanctuary.® 

Within this balustrade a terrace (cheiy ran round on the north, 
east, and south, having four gates on the north as well as on the 
south, and one gate on the east; tliis latter was called the Nikanor,’® 
or Beautiful, Gate;” it was made of brass, and formed the main 
entrance to the Temple; it was also the largest of all the gates, being 
fifty cubits” in height and forty wide.” All the other gates within 
the actual Temple area were plated with gold,” their height and 
width being thirty cubits by fifteen.” The Nikanor Gate led into 
the court of the women; this had colonnades along the north and 
south, and a gallery for the women (hence the name of the court) 
ran round the north, east, and south, as this court was where the 
ordinary worship was offered;” women did not take part in the 
worship. Along the west side of the women’s court there was a wall 
dividing it firom the coxirt of Israel; a gate which was approached 
by a semicircular flight of fifteen steps led into this court. The 
gate was fifty cubits high by forty broad, and it was plated with gold . ‘ ® 

The variations in our sources makes it difficult to ascertain the 

* ArUig. xv. 410. * Midd, i. 3. * Aniig. xv. 41 1. ^ Alidd, i, 3. 

* Ibid., 4; a northern gate is mentioned incidentally by Josephus, Bell. Jud. 
vi. 222. 

* But neither Philo, nor Josephus, nor the Mishnah give it this name. The 
Rev. Dr. F. J. Hollis, of King’s CoUege, London, informs me that the earliest 
mention of it, so far as he has been able to find out, occurs in the Exercitatio 
Philologica of Hottingcrus, p. 43 (1713-18), where the Atrium Gentium is spoken of; 
but the term is used as though well known. 

7 So described in the Mishnah tracUte, i. 8. 

* BelL Jud, V. 193 f., cp. vi. 124 ff.; Jbaig. xv. 417; Midd. ii. 3. This is also 
mentioned by Philo, L^g, ad Gaiumy xxxi. 212- One of the inscriptions, in Greek, 
was discovered by Clcrmont-Ganneau ; see ‘Pal, Explor. Fund’, Quarterly Staternenty 
1871, p. 132, It is now in the Tschinili Kiosk Museum in Constantinople, 

« BelL Jud. v. 195 f.; Midd. ii. 3. *0 Ibid. i. 5, " Acts iii. 2, 10. 

** A cubit was approximately a foot and a half. 

BelL Jud. v. 204 f. 

** Ibid., 202; Midd, ii. 3 says twenty by ten. 

Ibid., 5. *7 Luke i. 10. 


” Ibid., 201. 
Bell. Jud. V. 204-6. 
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nature of the division between the court of Israel and the court of the 
priests-* but within what, in any case, was the court of the priests 
stood ie altar of burnt-offering,* covering the sacred rock (2 Chron. 
iii. 1); it was approached by an inclined plane^ finm the south. 
Within onlv a few paces to the west finm this altar twelve steps led 
UP to the actual Temple ‘the Holy Place’ {kekd), separated from the 
court of the priests by a high porch (’ufam)/ a hundred cubits both 
in height and breadth; included in the breadth were twenty cubits 
projecting on either side beyond the main b^^g, these two 
‘shoulders’ being lower than the central porch. The door of the 
porch was covered with gold; and above was spread out a gol to 
Idne with its branches hanging down from a griat haght . The 
furniture here consUted of the altar of the table of shw- 

bread, and the seven-branched candleshck.' FmaUy ^ ^ 
‘Holv of Holies’ idlbir) , pventy cubits m haght, length, and hreadth, 

and separated &om the holy place by anotha- val;^ ^ wae 

thus two veils with the space of a cubit bettveen 4 ein. Th^^ht 
this building, which included the ‘Holy Place and the holy of 

“men ^e pto^ wonderful series of builtogs, set upon the 

Si one court Sthin anotha, and rising, as it were, one from the 
Other aU of white marble, with splashes of gold covering the ^tes, 

other, ^ beautifiil bmldmgs 

eSTcSSiaed; and one feels the truth of Josephus’ words wto 
Te as san from a dismnce. ie whole gorgeous pile looked 

‘like a mountain covered with snow 

> See Bell. Jud. v. 207 ff.; Midd u. 6, T, iv. i- 

* Bell. Jud. V. 225, cp. Canira Ap. 1. 198, • ■ * q 

> Cp. Exod. XX. 26. height of these ‘shoulders’. 

» Dell. Jud. V. 207. Josephus does not pve the beignt 01 

‘ Antiq. xv. 394 f.; Bell. Jud. v. 210, a . ui. ■ ^ ^ 215-18. 

: S.Jt M. V. S19; to is to ‘veil ot to mnple’ mentod i. 

Matt, x-xvii. 51. 

" T-ito »vs of it to. ‘i. is disuogiiished by in wealdi. no less 

than by its magnificence’ {Hist. v. 8). 



Chapter XXIV 

THE SONS OF HEROD THE GREAT: JUDAEA 

UNDER ROMAN PROCURATORS 

SUMMARY 

fArchelaus, according to Herod’s will, was designated successor to 
his father in the kingdom. But since the will was not valid 
until confirmed by Caesar, it was necessary for Archelaus to go to 
Rome for this purpose. He was for some time prevented from doing 
this owing to a popular outbreak. Ultimately he went, leaving his 
half-brother Philip to act for him during his absence. While at the 
Roman court Archelaus was confi-onted by his brother Antipas, who 
also claimed a right to the throne. Soon after, a Jewish embassy 
arrived, its pmpose being to urge upon Caesar the desirability of 
abolishing the kingship in Judaea, and placing the Jewish people 
imder the immediate rule of Rome. A little later Philip also ap- 
peared at the court; he came to support the claims of Archelaus. 
The result of the various representations made to Caesar was that 
Archelaus was nominated tetrarch of Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, 
with the prospect of receiving the royal title later, should his action 
meet with Caesar’s approval. Antipas and Philip were also appointed 
tetrarchs of other districts. 

Archelaus rendered himselfhighly unpopular among the Jews by his 
marriage, his arbitrary removal of the high-priest on two occasions, 
and his generally tyrannical treatment of the people. As a result, 
he was finally banished to Gaul, and Judaea was governed by 
procurators. The first of these was Coponius. During his period 
of office the celebrated census of Quirinius, the legate of Syria, took 
place. Though this was resented by the Jews, those of Judaea 
acquiesced; but in other parts, especially in Gaulanitis, it was 
resisted. The revolt which broke out was quelled. 

Several procurators followed Coponius of whom there is nothing 
to record so far as the Jews were concerned. But Valerius Gratus 
created much bitterness by his high-handed action in deposing the 

high-priest and appointing one of his own choice on several occa- 
sions. 

Pontius Pilate, who became proctnator in 26 a.d., did much to 

wound Jewish susceptibilities. He was equally tactless in his dealings 

with the Samaritans; as a consequence he was deprived of the 
procuratorship. 

In the meantime Antipas was ruling in Galilee. His ability as a 
ruler gained him the favour of Tiberius; but he alienated his Jewish 
subjects by discarding his wife and marrying Herodias. To avenge 
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the insult to the former, her father Arctas attacked Antipas, and 
defeated him. Antipas sought help from Rome; but owing to the 
death of Tiberius this help was not forthcoming. At the instance 
of Herodias, Antipas went to Rome to seek from Caligula the royal 
title; but accusations against him had aroused the emperor’s 
suspicions; so that Antipas was deprived of his tetrarchy and 
banished to Gaul.] 


I. ARCHELAUS 

ACCORDING to the last will made by Herod, Archelaus was 
designated his successor in the kingdom; to Antipas he 
bequeathed Galilee and Peraea, and to Philip, Gaulanitis, 
Trachonitis, Batanaca, Auranitis, and Panias; they each re- 
ceived also the title of tetrarch.^ He left also to his sister Salome 
the cities of Jamnia, Ashdod, and Phasaelis. As the testament 
eould become valid only after it had obtained Caesar’s consent, ^ 
it was necessary for Archelaus to journey to Rome for the pur- 
pose of obtaining this. But for the moment he was unable to 
do so, because, no sooner had he assumed the conduct of affairs, 
than a popular outbreak occurred, and this necessarily absorbed 
his attention. This outbreak was a sinister and eloquent witness 
to what the feelings which had been entertained for Herod and 
his house really were. All the pent-up hatred of him, and of 
the Roman power centred in him, all the rancour roused by the 
wounding of religious feelings, and all the national aspirations 
and hopes which, with an iron hand, Herod had kept in check, 
now burst forth. 

True, there was a special cause for this particular outbreak; 
but it was symptomatic of underlying feelings which had been 
rankling in the hearts of the people for long. It will be remem- 
bered that shortly before Herod’s death two prominent Phari- 
saic leaders, Judas and Matthias, were executed for having 
incited the mob to remove the golden eagle which had been 
placed over the great gate of the Temple. No sooner had 
Archelaus assumed the provisional rulership than the Jerusalem 
multitude, egged on by the partisans of the two executed Phari- 
sees, approached him with the demand that, in revenge for the 

* An^, xvii. 188-90- 

* The granting of the royal title could be conferred only by Caesar, with or 
without the Senate’s consent, and it ceased with the death of the recipient* a 
hereditary monarchy was not recognized by Rome. 
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death of these two, those who had been honoured by Herod 
wth friendship should be put to death. The opportunity was 
taken of demanding also the deposition of the High-priest who 
had been appointed by Herod, and that in his place Archelaus 
should choose one whose appointment would be more in ac- 
cordance with the Law, and who would be of purer character.* 
Both requests were granted by Archelaus^ (for he was in a hurry 
to go to Rome), though from what Josephus says subsequently 
it is e\ddent that Archelaus had no real intention of granting 
the first — so, at any rate, the people thought. But it is clear 
enough, as will be pointed out, that what was being actuaUy 
aimed at by the populace went much farther. It happened to 
be just about the time of the Passover, when Jerusalem was 
overcrowded with excited and irresponsible counpy-folk from 
all sides ; in order to keep in check the multitude, ‘iirfected with 
madness’, Archelaus sent a large contingent of soldiers, hoping 
that thereby the peace might be kept. It had, as might have 
been expected, the contrary effect; passions were inflam^, and 
as a result three thousand Jews were massacred. That brought 
quiet— on the surface. But the seriousness of the whole matter 
in the eyes of the authorities may be gathered from the fact that 
Varus, the Syrian legate, advanced against Jerusalem with 

three legions. . ^ 1 • 

In the meantime, Archelaus departed for Rome, leavmg his 

brother PhiHp in charge during his absence. On ^val 
in Caesarea he encountered the procurator m Syna, Sabmus, 

who was on his way to lay hands on Herod s goods; Archdam 
appealed to Varus, who forbade Sabmus to gra^ his cupi^ty. 
Then Varus, as already mentioned, advanced on Jemsalem, 
whence, having queUed another indpient outbr^, and ha^g 
left a legion to keep watch over the people, he returned to 

Archelaus on his way to Rome and Varus away m 

Antioch, Sabinus determined to carry out his purpose of app^ 
gating whatever treasures he could lay his hands on. He 

> vofiindnepov t( a^a koi koBodov . . . and therefore not of 
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therefore went to Jerusalem, seized the royal palace, and 
robbed the Temple of its treasure. This, of course, inflamed 
the Jews again, and there followed bitter fighting and endless 
bloodshed; eventually the Jews were once more subdued.* 

We may pause here for a moment to mark whither Jewish 
aims were tending. During Herod’s reign the hatred of Roman 
suzerainty was overshadowed by the bitterness felt for the 
Idumaean personally. A considerable section of the Jews would 
have acquiesced in Roman rule if the family of Herod could 
have been removed. This may be gathered from what Josephus 
records as having been spoken by the Jewish embassy which 
arrived in Rome soon after Archelaus (see below). The mem- 
bers of this embassy represented ‘those who hoped for the aboli- 
tion of the kingly government’; and in their appeal to Caesar 
the main thing they wanted was that ‘they might be delivered 
from kingly and like forms of government, and be attached to 
Syria, and be subject to those ofiicers who might be sent’. They 
belonged thus to a body of men holding the ideals of the ear- 
lier Pharisees and their spiritual forbears, the Chasidim', and, 
though earnest patriots, they held that true patriotism consisted 
in the observance of the Law and in waiting in quiet resignation 
for the divine setting-up of a theocratic kingdom which would 
bring about the supremacy of Israel. The attitude adopted by 
them was anti-Pharisaic, in so far that they would have nothing 
to do with the political ideals and militant Messianism with 
which a considerable section of the Pharisaic party had now 
identified itself; but they were Pharisees in that they clung to 
the original Pharisaic ideal of loyalty to the Law and to the 
traditions of the fathers. They may, therefore, be described as 
Pharisaic Quietists; their general outlook, together with their 
aspirations and ideals, can be seen in the apocalyptic writing 
called The Assumption of Moses. 

Very different from these, who formed but a small minority 
of the nation, was the attitude of the bulk of the people, and 
especially of the wilder spirits among the country-folk.^ To 
these any alien temporal rule was abhorrent; their fanatical 

* Antiq, xvii. 252-98. 

* i.c. the Zealots; they had, of course, been in existence long before (sec above, 

p. 366 f.), but it was at this time, probably imdcr the inspiration of Judas of Gamala 

and the Pharisee Zadok, that they formed themselves into the definite party of 

the Zealots {Antiq, zviiL 4). Josephus calls Zealotism a ^system of philosophy’ 
(ibid., 9). 
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'ed of Rome could not be appeased by any concessions 
Decause it was prompted by something which from the nature 
Df the case the Romans could not understand. What these 
people wanted, and what they were expecting, w^ entfre 
national independence under a ruler who should be Gods 
regent on earth. To them the Romaic were not merely the 
enemies of the Jews, they were the enemies of God; every Jewi^ 
life sacrificed in this cause cried out for vengeance on God s 
behalf. Religious fanaticism is always half blind because it is 
so concentrated; so that the blood poured out d^g the riots 
recently queUed by Archelaus, Varus, and SaW o^y m- 
creased the zeal for vindicating God’s honour which had been 

outraged bv the oppressors of His people. 

There were thus these two attitudes— the more v^ent gam- 
ing the upper hand-which are to be noted m aU the history 

which follows. . . j 

But to return. To obtain Caesar’s acquiescence m and co^ 

firmation of Herod’s testamentary dispositions AKhdam humri 

to Rome- he was shorUy aftenvards foUowed by i^Opas, -who 

cameTo contest the thrLe with his brother While diese two 
w ere urging thdr claims before Augustus, the Jewish embassy, 

over them altogether; and, lastly, Phibp jomed his brother 

Archelaus to support him in his claims.* j • 

Mter weighing the claims of each of these, AugusPis deaded 




Galilee and Peraea, and also 

Philip 


lade 


districts east ot joraan ^ n«t:rnaea 

letrarch of the more northerly districts of Batanaea, 

”Thm ^wMe"f:helaus received the Uon’s share, his 
an^in ere“e enemy, .AnUpas, was able to ^e m^ 


» Anliq. XA-ii. 3^7 ff- ii. 22 ), but the evidcDcc d 
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their father in force of character or in ability as ruler. In one 
respect they aU sought to follow his example, namely, in arctu- 
tectural activity. In the case of Archelaus it was the Temple in 
Jerusalem which received special attention; the damage done 
within recent years was made good, and the whole was greatly 
beautified;^ he also restored the royal palace in Jericho and 
built an aqueduct to water the palm-^oves which he had 
planted in the plain to the north of this city; in his own honour 
he built the village of Archelais, in the neighbourhood of which 
palm-groves were also planted.^ Antipas and Philip, especially 
the latter, surpassed their brother in what they accomplished 
in the same direction.^ 

It was unfortunate that of these three sons of Herod the one 
least adapted by character and capability, Archelaus, should 
have been ruler of Judaea and thus in closest touch with the 
Jews. We have but scanty details of his reign of ten years, but 
they are sufficient to show that the relations between him and 
his subjects were unhappy. It is evident that he was quite out 
of sympathy with Jewish aspirations, and without any con- 
sideration for the feelings of his people. Three matters illustrative 
of this are mentioned by Josephus, and they show clearly enough 
why the Jews were so embittered against their ruler. The first 
of these was his marriage with Glaphyra, and the casting-off 
of his own wife, Marizunne. This Glaphyra was the widow of 
Alexander, the brother of Archelaus, by whom she had had 
three chilffien; in thus transgressing the ‘Law of the fathers’ 
Archelaus deeply shocked Jewish susceptibilities. He further 
increased the feelings against himself by arbitrarily removing 
the High-priest on two occasions. In addition to these causes 
of irritation, what Josephus speaks of as his ‘barbarous and 
tyrannical’ behaviour aggravated the people to such an extent 
that Caesar was appealed to by them to remove him from being 
their ruler.^ In consequence of this Archelaus was banished 
to Vieime, in Gaul; and Judaea was henceforth governed by 
a procurator; thus was fulfilled the desire made to Augustus 
by the Jewish embassy which came to Rome after Herod’s 

death.s 

* Schlatter, op. cit., p. 268. • Antiq. xvii. 340. 

* For Antipas sec ibid, xviii. 36 ff.; for Philip, xviii. 28. 

* Dio Cassius (Iv. 27, 6) says that the brothers of Archelaus were his accusers. 

* Antiq. xvii. 348-4; Bell. Jud. ii. 1 1 1 . 
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2. JUDAEA UNDER ROMAN PROCURATORS 

Although Judaea was part of the Roman province of Syria, 
the procurator ^ by whom it was now governed had in some 
respects the authority of a provincial governor, and had power 
to act in various capacities independently of the Syrian legate. 

It is possible that he was accorded this authority on accoimt 
of the distance of Judaea from the legate’s head-quarters. But 
that he was subordinate to the legate when matters of speaal 
importance arose is seen from the fact that it was Qu^us who 
carried out the census ^ during the procuratorship of Cbpomus 

(circa A.D. 6-9). the first to hold this office. 

This census, undertaken for the piorposes of taxation, was 

the cause of much bitter feeling among the Jews. This is not 
altogether a matter for surprise; for, although it was a r^on- 
able and necessary measure from the Roman pomt oi view, it 
brought home to each indiridual, as never before, the fact of 
his being under foreign domination. It is true ffiat m Judaea 
itself o^ring primarily to the influence of the High-pnest Jo^, 
Sr^esentoLt wa. seen to be unreasonable and opponbon 
soon ceased. But not so among tbe unruly elemmts m o^ 
narts above aU in the more or less permanent cei^e of unr^t, 
GaulLnids, on tbe east of Jordan. Here Jud^ of G^ala. who 
on a previous oecasion 3 had taken the lead m rausmg trouhl^ 

Zadok and between them they sdrred up a revolt which de- 
veloped considerable proportions; as always “ 

marauding bands became a tOTor to 

cenin Sit^s rising, taken in conj^ction ^ P- 

which culminated in the catasuophe of a.u. 70- The pre«nt 
rex olt ^vas abortive, but it set an exal Preced^t. . 

concluded; but why hereupon Joazar was deprived of the g 

. For this dU. Josephus ^ » 

* It did not apply to Judaea alone, b ^ ^ ^ ^ 5^1/. 

mentioned several times by josep us. ^ ^ above, p. 3^- 

vii. 253. in vcTsc 36 revolted later, in the days 

See Acts v. 37 ; the Theudas menuoned m %crsc 30 

of Claudius; sec below, p. 43 *^- 
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priesthood by Quirinius,'' Josephus does not say. The fact is, 
however, a further illustration of the legate’s power, if, as we must 
presumably gather, he acted independently of the procurator. 

A curious incident is recorded about this time which throws 
a sidelight on the relations between the Samaritans and the 
Jews: on one of the days during the Passover festival some 
Samaritans entered the Temple at the opening of the gates and 
scattered ‘dead men’s bodies’ in the cloisters. The incident, of 
which Josephus gives no further details, shows the bitter feel- 
ings of the Samaritans against the Jews; and yet, as Josephus 
incidentally adds, previous to this the Samaritans attended the 
festivals in the Temple.^ 

Shortly after this Coponius returned to Rome and was suc- 
ceeded in the procuratorship by Marcus Ambibulus^ {circa 
A.D. 9-12). After him cameAnnius Rufus (area a.d. 12-15); of 
neither of these is anything recorded affecting the Jews. Then 
there followed Valerius Gratus (a.d. 15-26); ^ he appears to 
have acted in a high-handed way in the matter of depriving 
the High-priest of his office and appointing a nominee of his 
own; a proceeding which would certainly have caused exaspera- 
tion; Josephus gives the names of Ananus, Ishmael, Eleazar, 
Simon, Caiaphas, who were High-priests during his eleven years 
of office. In the year a.d. 26 Pontius Pilate became procurator. 
Josephus gives an interesting account of his first contact with 
the Jews, which shows him to have been both unwise and stub- 
born in character. Doubtless the statement that he came ‘to 
abolish the Jewish laws’ is an exaggeration; but his folly in 
insisting on the Roman troops bringing into Jerusalem ensigns 
bearing the emperor’s effigy is manifest; former procurators had 
purposely refrained from doing this in order not to offend Jewish 
susceptibilities. When the crowds came beseeching him to 
remove the images he turned a deaf ear to them ; on their still 
persisting he made his troops surround them, telling them that, 
if they did not immediately withdraw, the result would be fatal 
for them. Nevertheless, the people resolutely stood their ground, 
whereupon Pontius Pilate saw it was wiser to give way.s 

' ArUiq. xviii. 26. » Ibid., 29, 30. 

* The text has ’Anplpovxos, which, according to Nicse, is a corruption, and 
should be ’Afj.pipovXos (ibid., 31). 

■* Ibid., 33; the dates are those given by Schurer, op. cit. i. 487. 

* Antiq. xviii. 55 ff. The incident is refared to by Eusebius, Demonstr. Evangel. 
viii. 2 (403), quoting PhUo, Leg. ad Gaium, § 38: ‘Pilate laid up in the Temple by 

C C 2 
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Another instance of his unnecessarily arousing the anger of 
the Jews is recorded by Josephus; Pilate wished to improve the 
water-supply of Jerus^em, in itself an admirable project; but 
to pay for this he utilized the money belonging to the Temple 
treasury. I Obviously, the alienation of money given for sacred 
purposes was certain to arouse feeling; but instead^ of trying 
to conciliate the people, Pilate commanded his soldiers to mix 
among the crowd disguised ais citizens and to carry clubs con- 
cealed; at a given signal they fell upon the Jews, beating them 
with these weapons. The uproar was quelled, but at the expense 

of nourishing suppressed far\'.^ ^ ^ i i- 

But Pilate showed himself equally lacking m tactlul rulership 
in his attitude towards the Samaritans. On one occasion, an 
impostor represented to the Samaritans that he knew the spot 
where Moses had buried their sacred vessels under Mount 
Gerizim. He gathered together a great multitude— Josephus 
mentions that they were armed— at a \-illage n^ed Tirathana 
in order to lead them up the mountain; but Pilate, haMug got 
wind of this, sent a force of horsemen and footmen, who attacked 
the assembled multitude in the ^illage, killing some and putting 
others to flight. \Vhilc it is doubdess true that Pilate might have 
acted in a more statesmanlike manner, the fact that the multi- 
tude came armed, and that Josephus spea^ of an enpgement 
taking place’ ,3 makes it possible that we have here the case of 

^ppened also among the Jews.s If this was so there may 
S been some justification for Pilate’s action. However ^ 
mav be it turned out badly for him; the Samaritans sent a 

deputation to Vitellius, the legate, complaining 

^d ordered to go to Rome in order to render an account of 

" “ “'r'.'ku .'■« 2^1;“ 

to be procurator.^ 

night tht i- 

Crful by Thacker.,-, ></■*«<. PP- 1 » 

3 rrapaTa^cenS yti-onffriS {Aniiq. XMU. 8/). . . 

4 S«, further, easier, Ttu Sa^Ums, P' 9 *^ 3 ^ 6 ^.^237 

3 Acts V . 36 , 37 (Theudas) ; cp. Matt. xxtv. 5, 6 , Mark xui. 2 1 , 22. 
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Before we deal with the further history of Judaea,* a few 
words must be said about the other sons of Herod. 

3. PHILIP 

Philip’s rule had little or no bearing on Jewish history, and 
only the scantiest details have been preserved. He was a great 
fkiend to Rome, and evidently a conscientious and just ruler; 
he reigned for thirty-seven years; Josephus speaks of him in the 
following high terms: ‘He exhibited a mild and peaceable spirit 
in governing. He abode permanently in the land which was 
subject to him. In his goings forth he had with him but a few 
chosen friends, and the seat on which he sat for judgement he 
always had with him. Whensoever any met him who needed 
his help, he caused his seat to be set down without delay, 
wherever he happened to be, and heard the case; the guilty 
he ordered to be punished, and those unjustly accused he 

released.’ * 

4. ANTIPAS 

In the meantime Anti pas, the most capable and astute of the 
three brothers, was ruling in Galilee. In his case, again, very little 
is recorded, apart from his zeal for building; and it is mainly in 
respect of the later years of his reign that some details are given. 
Thus, soon after a.d. 26, he built Tiberias as his capital; it was 
situated, as Josephus says, in the best region of Galilee,^ on the 
western shore of the lake of Gennesareth, not far from Emmaus. 
This he did in honour of Tiberius, with whom he stood in high 
favour. It may well be that the emperor’s favour was a result 
of Antipas’ successful government ; to keep the peace was always 
regarded as a high merit by Rome; and that Antipas managed 
to hold the turbulent Galilaeans in check — for had there been 
outbreaks Josephus would certainly have made some reference 
to them — is a tribute to his good administration. 

On the other hand, his marriage with the Gentile daughter 
of the Arabian king, Aretas, must have been regarded with 
great disfavour by his Jewish subjects. And this was aggravated, 
as we know from the Gospels, when later he discarded his wife 
in order to marry Herodias. 

The Gospel record on this point is a little ambiguous: Mark vi. 1 7 
speaks of Herodias as the wife of Philip, the brother of Herod 

* See below, pp, 393 ff. • Antiq. xviii. 106, 107. * Ibid., 36. 
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Antipas, though the first hand of Cod. B omits ‘wife*. Matt. mv. 3 
hkewise speaks of Herodias as the wife of Philip, the brother of Herod 
Antipas, though Cod, D and other important Old Latin MSS. omit 
‘Philip’; Luke iii. 19 has simply ‘Herodias his brother’s wife’. This 
uncertainty is quite comprehensible; it is easily explained in the 
light of the detailed enumeration of the posterity of Herod the Great 
given by Josephus (see above, pp. 373 fiF.). Among Antipas’ brothers 
(half-brothers) were Herod who married Herodias, and PhUip; Herod 
and Herodias had a daughter, Salome, who married Philip; so 
that Herodias was not the wife of Philip, but his mother-in-law. It 
is the third Gospel, therefore, which has retained the original reading. 
The probability seems to be that the addition of ‘PhUip’ in the other 
Gospels was a later inaccurate addition to the text, made by a 
scribe who happened to know that Herod Antipas had a brother 
named Philip, and thought that he was Herodias’ husband, not 
realizing that Herod, her husband, was a different man firom Herod 

Antipas. 

John the Baptist undoubtedly voiced the popular feeling in 
rebuking the ruler for his unlawful act, and it is conceivable 
that the Baptist was put to death because Antipas feared trouble 
from his foUowers ; an outbreak such as might have arisen among 
the fanatics was, above all things, what Antipas wished to avoid; 
without a leader the danger was far less. On the other hand, 
according to the Gospel account, Antipas was grieved at having 
to fulfil a rash promise by executing the prophet whom he 
clearly held in honour; and that the Baptist was the victim of 
Herodias’ rancour may well have been a factor in the case.^ 
Antipas’ treatment of his wife naturally aroused her indigna- 
tion- she fled to her father, who avenged his daughter’s dis- 
honour by attacking and completely defeating the Judaean 
ruler; this, according to Josephus, was looked upon by the Je^ 
as a mark of divine wrath for the murder of John Ae Bap^. 
Antipas’ only recourse lay in seeking help from Roine This 

was accorded, and the emperor Tiberius commanded Vuelhus 

the legate of S>Tia, to deal with Aretas. But while ViteUius was 
yet on his way to carry out the emperor’s conmand, news c^e 
of the death of Tiberius (March a.d. 37), and no further action 

'^^o^^^ier Cahgula, the successor of Tiberius, 

A-*;.,.... nn hv thc ambitiou of Herooias, 


estimate 


the Baptist see AiUig 
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came to him with the request that he might be given the royal 
title. But accusations were brought against him which aroused 
in Caligula suspicions regarding his vassal’s loyalty. Antipas 
was thereupon deprived of his tetrarchy, and banished to Gaul, 
whither Herodias accompanied him.* 

* Ibid., 245-56. 
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SUMMARY 

[Agrippa’s upbringing at the Roman court had the efFect of making 
him extravagant and dissolute. So much so, that ultimately the 
debts he had contracted compelled him to leave Rome. In Idumaea, 
whither he fled, he was in danger of committing suicide in his 
despair of ever being able to retrieve his fortunes. From this step 
he was saved by his wife, through whose good offices an opening 
was found which gave him some chance of starting life afi^. 
Nevertheless, he threw away various opportunities of gaining a 
living, with the result that he was once more plunged into dire 
poverty. He then determined to try his fortune once more in Rome; 
^ter considerable difficulty he managed to arrive there, and through 
the influence and help of friends he was able to reinstate hi^elf. 
But before long he got himself into trouble again; this time it was 
o^^ing to unwary speech, which w'as in effect tr^onable; by the 
order of Tiberius he was thrown into prison. On the death of 
Tiberius not long after, Caligula came to the throne; as he and 
Affrippa had been on very friendly terms, the new emperor not oifly 
JlJsed Agrippa from prison, but raised to to_ yeat honour by 
giving him the title of king and endowing him with the tetrarchies 

which had been held by Philip and Lysanias. 

Agrippa continued to Uve a life of enjoyment at the Roi^ court 
for Lr a year, basking in the sunshine of ffie emperor s frvour. 
Then at las he bethought to of his duties and set out for Palestme. 

Ustrival toe he received from Caligula ie 
hitherto held by Antipas, his brother-m-law. A senous difficulty 
now arose owing to the command of Galina ffiat his statue should 

catastrophe which would have had senous and far-rcachmg con- 

'TheTeath of Caligula, the friend of Agrippa, might have to 
awkw" the latt^but for his astuteness in 

^ now mler of aU the territories which had belonged to his grand- 

^toTth^eL^^ of his life it must be said . ffie 
Agrippa that he did his utmost to gam the favour both of his J 

and Gentile subjects. He died m a.d. 44. J 
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I. THE EARLY YEARS OF AGRIPPA 

rriHE intermarriage among the members of the Herodian 
J. family is somewhat complicated, so that an introductory 
word on the subject is necessary here. Three persons of the first 
generation come into consideration in the present connexion: 
Herod the Great, his sister Salome, and his brother Phasael. 
Similarly, three persons of the second generation come into 
consideration: Aristobulus, the son of Herod; Berenike, the 
daughter of Salome; and Phasael, the son of Phasael. Of these 
Aristobulus married his cousin Berenike. In the third genera- 
tion there are two names to be mentioned : Agrippa, the son of 
Aristobulus and Berenike; and Kypros, the daughter of Phasael 
and his cousin Salampsio. These last two, Agrippa and Kypros, 
became husband and wife; they were both grandchildren of 
Herod the Great.* This Agrippa is the ruler with whom we arc 

about to deal. 

Shortly before his death Herod the Great had sent the six- 
year-old Agrippa, under his mother Berenike’s care, to be 
educated in Rome. In later days it turned out to have been of 
considerable advantage to Agrippa that his mother became the 
intimate friend of Antonia, the widow of Drusus.^ We have no 
details of Agrippa’s earlier years in Rome, but the extravagance 
and self-indulgence characteristic of him as a young man were 
no doubt fostered by his early friendships at the Roman court; 
as the companion of princes he naturally fell into extravagant 
ways. Like his friend Caligula he associated with ‘corrupt 
yoimg Hellenistic princes, who were resident in Rome either 
as hostages or to press their claims to one or other of the Eastern 

crowns’. 3 

While his mother was alive she was able to keep some check 
on him; but zifter her death he plunged into a life of luxury and 
expense to such an extent that it brought him to poverty, and 
he was obliged to leave Rome.^ He came to Judaea, but here 
he was soon so harassed by his creditors that he fled to Idumaea, 
where he shut himself up in a tower at a place called Malatha. 
His condition became so desperate that he had thoughts of 

* For fuller details see above, pp. 373 fF. 

* The stepson of Augustus; his mother was Livia. 

^ Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, ii. 213 (1927). 

* Aniiq, xviii. 145, He appear to have spent large sums in bribes to Caesar*! 
freedmen, through whose influence he hoped to advance in Court circles. 
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committing suicide. Thanks to his wife, Kypros, he was prevented 
from this. She appealed to Herodias, his sister, asking her to 
exert her influence on her husband Herod Antipas, the tetrarch, 
to help. The appeal succeeded, and Agrippa received an ofi&cial 
appointment in Tiberias. Soon after, however, a quarrel broke 
out beUveen Antipas and Agrippa, and the latter gave up his 
post. Then he went to Flaccus, who had been one of his friends 
in Rome, and was now the S>Tian legate, living in Antioch. 
Flaccus treated him well, but unfortunately Agrippa came into 
contact here with his brother Aristobulus, with whom he had 
quarrelled ; the position soon became impossible as he ako fell 
out with Flaccus. Being once more reduced to dire ^verty, he 
determined, as a last resource, to go to Rome again to see if 
anything could be got out of some of his old friends there. But 
the trouble was that he had no money to pay for his journey. 
However he managed to borrow this at high interest, and was 
on the point of starting for Italy when he was stopped by Xht 
procurator of Jamnia, Herennius Capito, with the demand for 
a large sum of money which Agrippa had formerly borrowed 
from the imperial treasur>^ Agrippa promised to pay, but 
slipped off at night, and reached Alexandria. Hctc, 
the good offices of his wife, who had accompamed him, he 
managed to borrow from Alexander the Alabarch* 200,000 
drachmae; she then returned to Judaea and left h^ to continue 
his journey to Rome.^^ On his arrival at Puteoh he sent a l^er 
of respectful salutation to Tiberius, who gave him a cordid 
welcome when he reached Rome. AU might have be^ w^ 
now ^^ith Agrippa, had not Herenmus Capito written to 

Tiberius, complaining of Agrippa, 

attitudi changed; he dismissed Agrippa until the debt s^uld 

came to the^rescue. She lent him the money to pay this debt 
because of the friendship there had existed 

Tiberius and Agrippa. In accordance with the ^ 

Cahgula,3 the future emperor. Agnppa bad now a 
.1 .1 .u«^rPK;inth^Phaosoohcr. * iln/if.xvih. 147 • 1 • 
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for he was free from pecuniary embarrassment, seeing that, as 
the friend of such men as Tiberius Gemellus and Caligula, there 
was no diflBculty in borrowing; but he soon involved himself in 
serious trouble by an unwary utterance. Driving one day with 
Caligula in his chariot, he remarked that it would be a great 
thing if Tiberius died, so that the government might devolve 
on his grandson Caligula. This was overheard by the chariot- 
driver, Eutyches, through whom it came to the ears of the 
emperor; the result was that Agrippa was thrown into prison. 
Here he remained for six months, until, on the death of 
Tiberius, Czdigula* came to the throne and immediately re- 
leased his friend. Not only so, but by way of consoling lum for 
his months of imprisonment, Caligula bestowed on him^ the 
vacant tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, with the title of king. ^ 

2 . AGRIPPA AND CALIGULA 

Caligula came to the throne in a.d. 37; in this year, therefore, 
Agrippa was made king of the tetrarchies which had been ruled 
over by Philip and Lysanias.3 He was, however, in no hurry to 
exercise his kingship in his own lands. The newly acquired 
power of being able once more to enjoy life in Rome as the 
emperor’s intimate fKend was too attractive. For over a year 
he continued this life, and then only parted from Caligula with 
the promise of returning as soon as he had settled affairs in 
Palestine.^ Here his appearance as king and as the emperor’s 
favourite excited the amazement of all when they thought of 
the abject, poverty-stricken figure he had presented the last 
time they had seen him.® It is small wonder that the envy of 
his sister Herodias was aroused ; formerly it had been out of pity 
that her husband had, through her good offices, offered him 
a somewhat humble office; now, as king, he could look down 
upon the tetrarch. Herodias therefore urged her husband to go 
with her to Rome to seek the royal title from the emperor. At 
first Antipas refused to entertain the idea; but ultimately his 

* He was the only member (by adoption) of the Julian family living. 

^ Antiq. xviii, 168 S, Philip had recently died, a.d. 34; of Lysanias nothing 
further is recorded. 

^ i.e. the north-eastern districts on the other side of Jordan, and the country 
farther north, the land that lay about mount Libanus (ibid. xix. 274 fif.). 

^ Ibid, xviii. 238. 

^ Regarding the occurrences at Alexandria, where Agrippa stayed on his way 
to Palestine, see below, p. 405 f. 
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wife’s importunity gained the day, and preparations were made 
for their departure. In the meantime news of the proceedings 
ha\ing come to the ears of Agrippa, he immediately took 
measures to counteract the plan, for it would clearly diminish 
his prestige to have another crowned head in such close proxi- 
mity. He, therefore, in all haste dispatched a messenger to 
Calimila with letters in which were contained insinuations 
against the loyalty of Antipas. There appears to have been a 
germ of truth, but no more than this, in the accusations which 
Agrippa brought against Antipas; but this was sufficient to con- 
demn the latter in the eyes of Caligula. He was banished to 
Gaul. When the emperor heard that Herodias was the sister of 
his friend Agrippa, he permitted her to retain whatever wealth 
she possessed, adding that it was only because she was Agrippa’s 
sister that she was spared suffering banishment like her husband. 
But Herodias spumed the offer, and foUowed Antipas into exile. 
His tetrarchy, as well as aU the money he possessed, was given 
to Arappa. This happened in the latter part of the year a.d. 39.1 

The country over which Agrippa ruled, therefore, mclud^ 
all the land north of Samaria as far as Mount Libanus and the 

north-eastern districts on the farther side of the Jordan. 

In the latter part of the year a.d. 40 Agrippa was once more 
in Rome ; and. whUe there, he was made acquamted with unto- 
ward events in Palestine. Josephus, in tmtmg about CaUgtda. 
says that he regarded himself as a god;= Suetomm records &e 
same thing;3 it foUowed that as a god he required 
should be offered to him. An mstance of this is menUoned by 
PhUo 4 who says that in Jamnia, which at this time w^ pr^ 

the emperor, which the Jews there prompUy pulled dom. Tta 
was reported to Cahgula by the imperial procurator of the city, 
TreS Capito; S^a counter-stmke, C^g^a^— 

“dding him^take two legions^ in order to enforce the 

* Aniiq. xv-iii. 256, 

♦ Legai. ad Gai., § 30. ^ consideration for the Jetvs; pre- 

aUu w he the .dad .rpo». 

to carry out this command. Tadtus reowds: ‘In 

6 was half the entire Roman force m Syria, tor. as act 
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command; he therefore fully realized the serious consequences 
which this foolish whim might entail. Petronius was thus placed 
in the most unen\dable position of having to choose between 
setting the country in a blaze, or suffering the death penalty if 
he disobeyed the emperor’s order. For the present he wisely 
took a middle course and procrastinated. As soon as the design 
became known among the Jews they streamed in crowds to 
Ptolemais, where Petronius was, begging him to desist from 
bringing the abhorred image to Jerusalem, making it at the 
same time clear, however, what the result would be if he per- 
sisted. It was in vain that Petronius protested that he was not 
his own master, but had to obey the emperor’s commands; the 
Jews openly declared that they would resist. In view of this 
impasse a finzJ effort was made by some of the leaders, who 
begged Petronius, before taking any further step, to acquaint 
the emperor with the serious state of affairs. This Petronius 
did, telling Caligula that, short of exterminating the Jewish 
population, it was not possible to set up this image in the 
Temple. Now it happened that at the time of the arrival of 
this letter, Agrippa, who had been made aware of what was 
happening in Syria, was giving a feast to Caligula; and having 
got the emperor into a good humour he made the petition that 
the statue might not be set up in the Jewish Temple. Caligula 
granted the request, and forthwith sent word to Petronius that 
if the statue had already been placed in the Temple it was to 
remain; but if this had not yet been done, then he was not to 
trouble further about the matter. Thereupon, unfortunately, 
Petronius’ letter to the emperor was delivered to him; the 
emperor, believing that Petronius had been bribed by the Jews 
to send it, commanded him to commit suicide. Before the letter 
containing this order arrived, however, news came of the 
murder of Caligula;* this took place in a.d. 41. Thus the life 
of Petronius was saved, and, for the present at least, a J ewish 
war was avoided. 

3. AGRIPPA KING OF JUDAEA 

The violent death of Caligula at the hands of the Praetorian 
guards might well have had tragic consequences for Agrippa, 

that vast extent of country which stretches from Syria to the Euphrates . . . four 
legions maintained the rights of the empire’ {Annat. iv. 5 ). 

* AnXiq. xviii. 261 ff,; Philo’s account {Legat, ad Gat., §§ 35—43) varies from that 
of Josephus in some particulars. 
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his favourite. But %vith characteristic astuteness Agrippa man- 
aged to ingratiate himself \\ith the new ruler. He was still in 
Rome when Caligula was murdered, and it was largely due to 
his encouragement that Claudius was induced to accept the 
throne;^ when once, therefore, the new emperor firmly grasped 
the sceptre, he was not slow to show his gradtude to Agrippa. 
He not only confirmed Agrippa in the kingdom which had been 
granted to him by Caligula, but added to it both Judaea and 
Samaria; so that Agrippa now ruled over all the territories 
which had belonged to his grandfather, Herod the Great.2 
On his return to Jerusalem his first act was one well calculated 
to impress his new subj ects favourably , above all, the Pharisees, 
whose influence, as Agrippa well knew, was predominant. He 
offered all the sacrifices incumbent upon him, omitting nothing 
that the Law required; he also hung up in the Temple over the 
treasury the golden chain which Caligula had given him on his 
release from prison.3 The sequel shows, moreover, that this was 
to be an indication of the new king’s constant attitude; for in 
a subsequent passage Josephus says of him that it was his wont 
to liv'e among his people in Jerusalem, and that he was very 
careful in the observance of the laws of his country, that he kept 
himself pure, and that never a day passed without his offering 
the appointed sacrifice.^ His general attitude, as weU as his 
good-humoured generosity, is illustrated by Josephus m vanous 
ways.5 It may also be pointed out that, in his \rish to conciliate 
his owm people, Agrippa persecuted some of the first Christians, 

as recorded in Acts xii. . 

But within his domains Agrippa had a larp Gentile popula- 

tion who had also to be conciliated. Following the example of 
his grandfather, he erected beautiful buildings; thus, m Ber>tus 
he built a theatre and an amphitheatre, baths and porUcoes; 
but he showed a very un-Jewish spirit in organizmg there a 
gladiatorial show in which fourteen hundred cm^aU fought 
one another, every one of whom was killed^’ Similarly, m 
Caesarea he exhibited shows in honour of the emperor, and 
appeared in the theatre himself, gorgeously appareUed, in his 

hexA < 5 tatiies of his daughters;’ this, for a Jew, 


J Antiq. xix. 5236. * Ibid., 274. 

^ Ibid., 331- 

® See, further, Schlatter, op» cit.y p. 272. 

® Ibid., 344. 


3 Ibid., 294. 

^ See Ibid., 299, 328, 333 f- 

^ Antiq- xix 337 - 

« Ibid., 357* 
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was quite unlawful. Finally, it is characteristic of this king that 
on his coins stamped in Jerusalem no effigy appears, while those 
of other cities have either the picture of himself or of the 

emperor. * 

Agrippa reigned only very few years; the account of his death 
in A.D. 44, given by Josephus,^ should be read in connexion 
with Acts xii. 21-3. 

With the death of Agrippa a new era begins for the Jews. 
Before we come to deal with this it will be well to take a glance 
at the condition of the Jews, during the period under considera- 
tion, in the more important centres of the Dispersion. 

’ Schurer, op. cit. i. 560 f.; Willrich, Das Ham des Herodes, p. 1 54. 

* Antig. xix. 344 ff. 



Chapter XXVI 

THE JEWS OF THE DISPERSION DURING 

THE ROMAN PERIOD 


SUMMARY 


[The three most important centres of the Je^vish Dispersion during 
the Roman period were Alexandria, Rome, and Babylonia and the 
East; there were also a large number of Jewish setdements in Asia 
Minor, and elsewhere. 

From the time of the first contact between the Jews and Romans 
a friendly relationship had been established, a relationship which was 
cemented by the Jewish support of Caesar when he foimd himself in 
a difficult position in Egypt. But this firiendship had the imfortunate 
effect of embittering the Alexandrians against the Jewish inhabitants 
of the city. The persistent hatred of the Jews felt by the Gentile 
elements in Alexandria, a hatred which showed itself by not in- 
fi-equent violence and bloodshed, arose to a large extent through the 
favourable treatment accorded to the Jews by Rome. At the same 
time, it must be recognized that the Jews did a good deal to inflame 
feelings against themselves. Political, religious, racial, economic, 
and social causes all contributed to make the Jews disliked in Alex* 

andria. . j.j 

During the reigns of the earliest emperors this antipathy md not 

assume other than a passive form. The first outbreak of violence 

occurred in the reign of Caligula in coimexion with the presence 

of Herod Agrippa in Alexandria on his way to Palestine. The 

Jews suffered severely on this occasion, but were avenged soon after 

‘through Agrippa’s fiiendship with Caligula. Flaccus, the governor 

of Alexandria, who had shown great animus against the Jews, was 

recaUed, and condemned to death. Later the Jews themselves took 

revenge by attacking the Greeks. ^ t 

Under Claudius the ancient rights and privileges of Je^ 
confirmed; this was an outcome of Agrippa’s fhendsffip with 
Claudius. For some time now there was peace, m general, among 
the Jews and Greeks, though intermittent strife broke out at tme. 

A very serious encounter occurred, however, during the 
Nero in a.d. 66; this resulted in such a terrible ma^CTe of theje 
that for a generation nothing is recorded of any further encounter 

between them and the Gentiles. •fv 

A few details regarding the organization of the Jewish comm^ty 

in Alexandria have come down to us. They had their 

in the city, but were not confined to it; a 

of the citv: an inscription belongmg to one of these 
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curious light on the type of Judaism among some, at any rate, of the 
Alexandrian Jews. Again, they formed an autonomous civil, ^ well 
as religious, community. At their head was a Gerousiarch who 
presided over the council of elders. They enjoyed the same civil 

rights as other citizens. 

Next in importance was the Roman community of Jews, mere 
is no direct evidence regarding the earliest settlement of the Jews in 
Rome. The first certain reference belongs to the time of Pompey, 
though it is exceedingly probable that many Jews were setUed there 
long before this time. Not until the reign of Tiberius do we hear of 
any overt action being taken against the Jews of Rome; this emperor 
issued an edict of banishment against them; they were, however, 

evidently soon permitted to return. 

While we have, thus, but few details of a concrete character 

regarding the Jews in Rome, it is, nevertheless, possible to gain a 
fairly clear picture of their general conditions of life there from 
scattered references in ancient writings. The Romans, like the 
Alexandrians, disliked the Jews, and for much the same reasons. 
In particular, Jewish beggars, on the one hand, and rich Jews with 
disagreeable propensities, on the other, called forth annoyance, 
contempt, and ridicule. 

Further, some interesting knowledge of their communal organiza- 
tion ran be gathered from Jewish inscriptions in ancient cemeteries 
and in the catacombs. From these it is learned, for example, that 
the Jews in Rome had a number of independently organized 
communities, each with its own synagogue, and each under a separate 

Gerousia. 

Lastly, there is Babylonia and the East. The Jews of the Eastern 
Dispersion were scattered over a very wide area. The most important 
settlements were in Nehardea and Nisibis, both cities situated on 
the Euphrates. The main characteristic recorded of the Jews of the 
East was their rigid adherence to the Law. In general, their lives 
were probably spent peacefully; but at times restless spirits made 
trouble. On the other hand, one such, the leader named Zamaris, 
who lived in the time of Herod the Great, appears to have set an 
admirable example as a petty ruler. 

But in the Eastern Dispersion, too, the Jews aroused the dislike of 
their Gentile neighbours, and we read of severe persecutions in 
Nehardea, which were repeated when the Jews fled to Seleucia, 
west of the Tigris. A curious episode is recorded of a converted Jew 
becoming a vassal-king in Parthia. In later days Babylonia became 
a very important centre of Judaism. 

The Jewish settlements in Asia Minor were very numerous; some 
of the Jews here differed from the great bulk of the Jews of the 
Dispersion in that they adopted Graeco-Oriental cults; but apart 

1874.2 I, d 
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from these, whatever the Jews took over from the 
form only, not in essence.} 



was in 


-p ONG before the Roman period Jews were scattered in every 
JLipart of the world then known;* but in most cases (Alex- 
andria is an exception) very little that is of importance for the 
history of these commimities has been recorded so far as our 
present period is concerned. By far the most important centres 
of the Jewish Dispersion during the period under consideration 
were Alexandria, Rome, and Babylonia, better described perhaps 
as the Eastern Dispersion, for the Jewish communities in the 
East w'ere scattered over a wide area. Some few notices about 
the Jews in Asia Minor will also be referred to. In the case of 
each of these something, though not a great deal, has been 

recorded. 

I. ALEXANDRIA* 

The Jewish Dispersion in Egypt, as we have already seen,* 
dates back for centuries; but we are here concerned only with the 
Tews of Alexandria during Roman times. The first direct contact 
between Alexandrian Jews and Romans has likewise already been 
briefly indicated.^ This was in 55 b.c. when, at the instance of 
Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, the Jewish garrison 
in Pelusium refirained from interfering with the Roman army 
under Gabinius; Antipater, moreover, suppUed the Rom^ 
army with provisions.* Later, in 47 b.c.. Antipater c^e to the 
assistance of Caesar when the latter found himself m a some- 
what critical position in Alexandria. At that tune, too, the Jevra 
of Heliopolis, being urged by Hyrcanus II, the Jer^em g - 
priest, supported Antipater in the pro-Roman pohcy, and their 

example was foUowed by the Jews of Memphis. 

Indeed, from the Maccabaean period onwards coidi^ i^a- 

tions had e.xisted between Rome and the Jews, and this had 

“V W. ».pomn. mid., to 

£>iqW , Supplement Band V, pp. 3-43 (*930- 

before the Roman period, m the full 
» Aniiq. xiv. 99; Bell. Jud. i. I 75 > 

* Antiq. xiv- 127 tf.; BtlL Jud, L 187 ff. 
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now become traditional. These amicable relations were further 
cemented when Augustus confirmed the privileges and rights 
enjoyed hitherto by the Jews of Alexandria. That these privi- 
leges had originally been conferred by Alexander the Great, as 
Josephus states, is very doubtful.* 

But the friendly relations existing between Rome and the 
J e ws of Alexandria had the effect of embittering the non-J ewish 
population of the city against the Jews in their midst. This we 
can readily tmderstand. Rome was the conqueror, and there- 
fore, naturally enough, not beloved by the conquered people; 
to have the friends of the conqueror as close neighbours could 
only result in hatred of them. This was, however, but an 
aggravation of the anti-Jewish feeling which dated from earlier 
times. One of the main causes of this had been that while the 
Jewish corporations, like others, managed their own internal 
and religious affairs, in one respect they were pri\dleged beyond 
any other; in the words of Tam: ‘they ultimately acquired (at 
Alexandria not until after the third century) the right of being 
judged by their own magistrates according to their own law, 
which probably means that they were exempted from the juris- 
diction of the Greek courts; perhaps this, rather than religious 
exclusiveness, w'as the origin of the discontent Greeks began tc 
feel later.’ 2 This seems highly probable; so that when the 
Romans became rulers they fo\md an anti-Jewish feeling ahead) 
in existence, and this was increased by thei r friendliness to the 
Jews. To these causes of hatred for the Jews — a hatred whicl 
expressed itself time and again in bmtal violmce— must h 
added some others. It cannot fail to be recognized that ther( 
were some things characteristic of the Jews which were cal 

culated to arouse antagonism. Prominent among these were thi 
T nrartires: there can be no doub 


• See Reinach, T^xUs . . ., p. 86; Antig. xix. 281 €F.; BeU. Jiid.u. 487;^. 

Ap. ii. 45. According to Josephus {BAl. Jud. ii. 489 ff-), Al«andcr the Great ^ 

found the Jevs-s of Alexandria ready to assist him against the 
rewarded them by granting them privileges for their loyalty. If this had bem 
case one could understand the antipathy which the Egyptians must have felt for 
the Jews already at that early period. But Josephus’ statemrat b very questionably 
Dr. Edwyn Bevan points out (in a private communication) t^t we never 
any conflict bet^^een Alexander and the Egyptians; it was the Persums 
against whom Ale.xander warred, and he seems to have ^ 

when Alexander left Egypt a few months after the walls 

been marked out. ^ * 
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that these aroused dislike;* the peculiarities, as they would be 
regarded by others, of the Jewish faith in its outward ob- 
servances, the exclusiveness of the Jews, their intolerance, and 
above all, their assumption of superiority as regards religion, 
justified as it was, could not fail to embitter those of other 
faiths.2 Associated with their religion, pride of race contributed 
further to make the Jews disliked by those among whom they 
lived. It must also be conceded that, speaking generally, the 
attitude and behaviour of the Jews towards the Gentiles was 

neither tactful nor conciliatory. 

Another cause of antagonism, and one which is quite com- 
prehensible, was envy against the Jews on account of the wealth 
possessed by some, together with their industry and ability, 
which have always been distinguished features of the race. And, 
lastly, a special cause of hatred was that the Jews took no part 
in the State worship; and that the ruling power granted them 
exemption from this only increased the bitterness of their fellow 
citizens against them. So that the causes, so far as they can be 
traced, of the deeply rooted hatred of the Jews, were political, 
religious, racial, economic, and social. 3 

Thus it will be readily understood why from the very begin- 
ning of the Roman period a traditional antipathy against the 
Jews had been handed down in this, the most important centre, 
of the Dispersion. There is no record of this antipathy assuming 
other than a passive form during the reigns of the earliest 
emperors, but of its existence the sequel was soon to give ample 
proof. The first occasion, during the Roman period,^ on which 
an active collision occurred was in the time of Caligula. It will 
be remembered that when Herod Agrippa had received lands 
and the royal title from the emperor, he continued to live a 
considerable time in Rome before going to take up his duties 
in his kingdom.5 But in the spring of the year a.d. 38 he set 
out for Palestine via Alexandria. Knowing the feeling that 
existed there between Greeks and Jews, he was averse from 

‘ Sib, Orac, iii. 272: *£vcry man shall hold thine ordinances in hatred’; cp. 
Esther iii. 8. 

* Cp, Reinach, Textes . . Pr6facc, pp. xi fF. 

* Cp. Fuchs, Diejudm Agyptms in ptoUmdiscker und romischer ^eit^ pp. 20, 72 (1924). 

* The first overt act of violence against the Jews took place, however, during 
the later part of the reign of Ptolemy VIII Lathyrus (the second period of his 
reign was fix>m 88 to 80 b.c., see Additional Note N); for references see Heine- 
mann’s art., p. 2 in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-En^cl,, mentioned above. 

* Sec above, p. 395. 
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entering the city in state. Unfortunately, however, the Jewi 
insisted on his making an entry in accordance with his royal 
status. As a result, the Greek population was greatly anno>ed 
at the ostentatious display of one w ho had on a former — 


annovance 

bv making fun of Agrippa in a very’ insulting marmer; a poor 
harmless buffoon, well known by sight in the city’, was dressed 
up as Agrippa, and mock honour was paid to him, the prank 
ending in a great gathering in the gvinnasium where further 
riotous play was indulged in, Agrippa being the butt of their 
coarse wit. Philo, who recounts this episode, does not say 
whether the Jews retaliated; it is difficult to bclic\e that they 
did not; but the Greeks themselves who had perpetrated the 
folly began to fear lest what they had done should entail dis- 
agreeable consequences to themselves; for they had, when all 
was said and done, insulted a royal personage ; and, what was 
far more serious in their eyes, they recalled the fact that i^ppa 
was a great personal friend of the emperor’s. Something h^ 
to be done to protect themselves from reprisals. What they ^ 
was this; all the world knew that Caligula had pr^laimed him- 
self a god and demanded divine worship from his subjects;* lo 
they w ent in a body to a place of assembly and filled the air 
with shouts that the statue of the emperor should be set up in 
the s>Tiagogues.3 This, of course, as being against their Law, 
the Jews resolutely refused to permit. Flaccus, the governor, 
thereupon issued an edict against the Jew’s in which he described 
them as ‘foreigners and interlopers’. ♦ The Greeks seized upon 
this edict as a pretext for attacking the Jews, and very soon the 
city was in a state of riot and anarchy. The Jews were all dnx-en 
into the quarter of the city known as ‘Delta’ ;S their hou^ and 
shops were plundered and the contents di\ided among ffie 
in the pubhc market-place; every’ Jew who appeared m t^ 
streets was hewn down; men, w omen, and children were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered or burned on bonfires lit for the purpose. In 

; t 1 r • it 

. TbTivi qumen mto which thcd>yw»di'-idrfwcn 
k, the main, but not whoUy; for they wm not 

different parU (B,U. Jud. ii. 495; Lt^. ad Gmam, § 2 o; on fT— 

gogucs see further below). 
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the synagogues, which were not burned or destroyed, statues of 
the emperor were set up. Flaccus, so far from doing anything 
to quell the rioting, added the further cruelty of having thirty- 
eight venerable members of the Jewish Geronsia dragged through 
the city in chains and publicly whipped in the theatre. Finally, 
numbers of Jewush women were brought into the theatre and 
made to eat swine’s flesh before the mob; if they complied they 
were allowed to go free, if not they were cruelly tortured. The 
‘pogrom’ then gradually subsided, leaving the Jews in the pid- 
dle state of having lost their homes and property, ^d being 
practically starving; they were then huddled together in a small 

and dirty quarter of the city.* 

What Agrippa was doing all this time, and where he was, 
does not appear; but, soon after, he made his presence felt, and 
was the means of afibrding the Jews revenge. Some time pre- 
vious to this, and before the persecution of the Jews had taken 
place, Flaccus had promised to forward to the emperor an 
address of loyalty from them; he deliberately broke his promise, 
presumably with the object of making the Jews appear disloyal. 
Though in duty bound to see that what was intended for the 
emperor was duly delivered, he stood in the way of this. This 
dereliction of duty on Flaccus’ part now came to the ears of 
Agrippa. He had a second copy of the address made which he 
sent to the emperor, together with an accusation against Flaccus. 
As a result, Flaccus was recalled and condemned to death.^ But 
the experience through which the Jews had passed made it 
necessary for them to take measures of safety for the future. 
They fiKt obtained permission to send an embassy to the 
emperor.3 The Alexandrians, however, were not beliindhand 
in this; they also sent an embassy. The emperor received both 
parties; but what the final result was is not recorded; what is 
clear is that it did not turn out favourably for the Jews;'t they 
evidently gained nothing. But, in the meantime, rioting had 
again broken out in Alexandria, though this time it was the 


* It musty however, be noted that this persecution was not a religious one; 
nothing against the Jewish religion, as such. Is mentioned; it was directed against 
the rights and privileges which they enjoyed, against their growing power, and 
against their increasing numbers. At the same time, bitterness against the Jews 
as the friends of Rome, by whom they had, moreover, been confirmed in their 
privileges, will also have had a good deal to do with thLs outbreak against them. 

* In Flacc. §§ 13 ff. 

® Leg. ad Gaium, § xlvi. Claudius was now emperor; the Jev\Tsh embassy was 

xviii. 259, 260. 


headed by Philo. 
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, . . . s who took the initiative. This is referred to by Josephus, 
!vho sa'y's that after Caligula was dead the Jews, by way of 
revenge for the way in which they had been treated by the 
Greeks, ‘took up arms to fight for themselves’.^ An interesting 
detail reo-arding this event has within recent years come to light, 
o^\ing to the discovery of a papyrus containing Claudim’ epistle 
to the Alexandrians in this letter, among other things, the 
emperor commands the Jews ‘not to introduce or invite Jews 
w^ho sail down to Alexandria from Syria or Eg>T>t, thus com- 
pelling me to conceive the greater suspicion; otherwise I will 
by all means take vengeance on them as fomenting a general 
plague for the whole world’. This shows that the Jews oi 
Al^andria had obtained reinforcements from a 
brethren in other parts, and had brought them into the dty 
preparatory to an attack on the Greek citizens. Incident^y 
also it illustrates the s>mpathetic unity of the Jewish race which 
has ’alwa^-s been characteristic of them. This w^aming, however, 
in no way detracts from the favoxir accorded to the Jews which 
appears in another part of the letter, where Oaudius charg^ 
the Alexandrians to ‘offer no outrage to them (i.e. the Jews) m 
the exercise of their traditional worship, but to permit them to 
obsei^ e their customs as in the time of Dhois Augi^tus, wMch 
customs I also, after hearing both sides, have confirmed, in 
one of the dvo edicts of Claudius, quoted by Josephus, it is said: 
‘I will, therefore, that the nation of the Jews be not depnved 
of their rights and pri\ileges . . . but ffiat those nghte and 
pri\ileges, which they formerly enjoyed, be preserved to th^ 
Ld that they may continue in their own custoim In ^ 
other edict these rights and pri^ileges are accorded to ^ J^ 
throughout the Roman empire. That these nghts and privilege 

did not include those of citizenship yvt have 

the letter of Claudius bears this out. One most important pomt 

for the Jews resulted from this; their synagopes were not 

r,vn,. cable attitude on the part of the emperor was due to his 
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friendship for Agrippa; in one of the edicts he expressly says 
that his concessions had been granted at the request of Agnppa 
who is ‘very dear to me’.* 

In the letter of Claudius there is one other matter of con- 
siderable interest regarding the Alexandrian Jews. In sections 
9-12 (Bell’s divisions) Claudius addresses himself to the Greeks, 
but in section 14 he addresses the Jews, and says: ‘I bid the 
Jews not to busy themselves about anything beyond what they 
have held hitherto, and not henceforth, as if you and they lived 
in two cities, to send two embassies— a thing such as never 
occurred before now . . .’. As it is the Jews who are being 
addressed, the ‘two embassies’ must refer to them;^ it points to 
a quarrel among the Jews themselves, to that internal strife of 
parties which seems to have been so ingrained among the Jews; 
Bell suggests, with much probability, that it may have been 
difference of opinion between the orthodox and Hellenistically 
minded Jews; if this is so it throws further light on the conditions 

of the Jewish community in Alexandria.^ 

From a fragmentary papyrus ^ we learn of a later collision 
between the Jews and Greeks of Alexandria, in a.d. 53; the 
matter, of which the details are wanting, was brought before 
Claudius — the warning of his epistle had therefore been un- 
heeded — and it appears that the Greeks had some complaint 
to make against Agrippa; it was an unwise thing to do when 
the friendship of Claudius for Agrippa was so well known; 
and the representatives of the Greeks suffered death for their 
temerity. The episode concerns us only so far as showing the 
continued hostility between Greeks and Jews in Alexandria. 

For the next twelve years or so no further record of any 
untoward events in Alexandria has come down to us. But the 
growing unrest in Palestine was not likely to be without its 
repercussions in other Jewish centres. The feeling against Rome 
in Palestine reached its climax s in a.d. 66 with the outbreak of 

• Ibid., 288. 

* So BcU, in Juden und Gruchen im romischm Alexandreiay p. 26 f. (1924), following 
Willrich, in Hermes, xx. 482-8 (1925), Otto, in ‘Phil, Woch.*, xlvi. 6-14 (1926). 

* There is also anotlier possibility; the reference to Apollos of Alexandria, who 
only knew of the baptism of John, and who spoke boldly in the synagogue at 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 24-6), might conceivably suggest that there were in Alexandria 
Jewish Christians who only knew of the baptism of John, and who would therefore 
not be thought of so much as Christians as of a peculiar type of Jew; and the 
dissension referred to might have been among them and the orthodox Jews. 

♦ Bell, Juden md Griechen . . pp. 27-30. * Sec below, pp. 441 ff. 
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the Jewish war; and it is in this year that we hear of another 
of those periodical racial encounters in Alexandria. Intermit- 
tent strife, Josephus teUs us, had been the rule during the pre- 
ceding years, but on this occasion the matter became more 
serious. A public assembly was being held by the Greeks in 
order to discuss the subject of an embassy to the emperor 
(Nero).* During the deliberations a number of Jews gained 
admittance; as soon as this was noticed a cry of Spies was 
raised, and a rush was made for the J ews ; they aU managed to 
escape with the exception of three, whom the Greeks determined 
to bum alive. But the Jews as a body heard of their intention, 
and invaded the theatre in order to rescue their brethren, 
threatening to bum the place down with every one in it. They 
were, however, restrained by the wise and temperate action of 
the governor of the city, himself a renegade Jew, Tiberius 
Alexander. He despatched to them some leading and trusted 
men of the city who pointed out to them the folly, just at ^ 
critical time of their history, of bringing the Roman soldiers 
against them for breaking the peace. Although the wiser h^ds 
were impressed by this, the majority turned a deaf ear to their 
weU-^vishers ; this can hardly be wondered at seemg Aat 
Tiberius Alexander had renounced Judaism for paganism; 
the uproar continued, and matters became so serious that the 
RomL troops had to be called out. The Jews were dnvm 
again into the ‘Delta’ quarter, where they fought desperately, 
ultimately they were overcome with terrible slaughter, and 
numbers of their houses were burned down.^ The effect of this 
was lasting; for more than a generation we hear of no more 

restlessness on the part of the Alexandrian Je^. 

This brief glance at the history of the Jews “ 

i^Lidria were again in evidence in somewhat later times, 

this will be referred to in due couree.3 at 

Regarding the organization of the Jewash commumty at 

betog dbcoverrf in <bc nssmbl, 
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Alexandria some scattered details have been preserved by Philo 
and Josephiis. They had their special quarter, though this must 
not be understood as implying that their segregation corre- 
sponded in any way to what is meant by a Ghetto; the motive 
for the special quarter was one of consideration for the Jews; 
Josephus speaks of it as a privilege, because thereby they might 
Uve without being ‘polluted’ by the Gentiles.^ It was situated 
to the east of the harboxir, and ran along the coast, extending, 
of course, inland too; it was, according to Josephus, in the best 
part of the city.^ This was, presumably, the ‘Delta’ quarter; 
whether the ‘Beta’ quarter, also occupied by the Jews, was con- 
tiguous to this or not, we do not know. Tliis isolation from the 
Gentile elements enabled the Jews in normal times to observe 
their religious customs without let or hindrance. They had 
synagogues, however, as we have seen, not only in their ovm 
quarter but in other parts of the city too;3 this, we may take it, 
was not originally the case, but was necessitated in course of time 
owing to the increase of the Jewish population.-^ Philo speaks of 
the large number of synagogues and calls them ‘houses of prayer’ .5 
One of these, which must have been of great size, the memory 
and details of which are preserved in Rabbinical literature, had 
in it a double row of pillars ; concerning it an early Rabbi ^ said : 
‘Whoever has not seen the double row of pillars in Alexandria 
has never in his life seen the glory achieved by Israel.’ It was, 
properly speaking, a basilica, not a synagogue in the strict sense, 
though used as such. It was destroyed by Trajan. Inscriptions in 
reference to synagogues in Alexandria are scanty in the extreme; 
Krauss^ gives three, all, of course, in Greek, but very frag- 
mentary; the only one of which anything can be made belongs 
to the year 37 b.c., and runs: ‘For the queen and the king, the 
two great gods who give ear, Alypos built this house of prayer’ ; 
this synagogue was built in honour of Cleopatra and her 
younger brother Ptolemy XV, according to Krauss; the in- 
scription gives a significant insight into the type of Judaism 
of Ae Alexandrian Jew. Philo mentions two feasts, unknown 

> Bdl. Jud. ii. 488. 

* Contra Ap. ii. 34, Their position, dose to the harbour, was an inducement for 

them to take to commerce. * Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, xx. 

* According to Philo {In Place. § 6) the Jewish population of Alexandria reached 
a million. 

^ rrpoaevxai. ^ Rabbi Jehudah, in the Tosephta to tractate Sukkah, iv. 6. 

* SynagogaU Altertumer, pp. a6i ff. (igaa). 
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elsewhere, and from their nature probably confined to Alexan- 
dria, viz. one in commemoration of the translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek, and another in memory of a miracu- 
lous deliverance from elephants.* 

The Jews of Alexandria formed not only a rehgious but also 

an autonomous civU community ,2 at the head of which stood 
the ethnarch .3 Augustus, according to Philo,^ replaced the ala- 
barchs by a Gerotisia, or council of elders, presided over by 
a gerousiarch;6 but in the edict of Oaudius a new alabarch (or 
ethnarch) is appointed by the emperor, so that in all probability 
the geroiisiarch was merely another tenn for the older one, 
alabarch. That the Alexandrian Jews enjoyed the same civil 
rights as the other citizens is certain ;‘7 Flaccxis called them 
‘foreigners and interlopers’ (see above) ; but that w^ mere ran- 
com and Claudius soon after confirmed them in all thm 
ancient rights.^ Some details regarding the Jews of Mexandria 
after the fall of Jerusalem will be foimd in chap, xxix, § 3. 


2. ROME 

The indications in various passages in / Maccabees,^ showing 
cordial relationships between the Jews of Palestine and the 
Roman power, offer nothing which might suggest the existence 
of a JeiLh community in Rome. On the other hand the 

. i-u •• R * cfe OF iroAiTctoR 04^X9^^ avroTcAovy, 

1 sii«“ to ..7; i-toio ^ 

a.. .Umarch a. one 'who S-'T » toS S if ^ 

taka care their ^ n,t. but be doa not todicatc what the 

particular duties of the alabarch as in the case of 

Meionder, the brother of Philo, aSirfToSL 

in V pubhe --i^ til. toe tlttocipb 

often show arabarcha for . writinR the same title; sec, further, 
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Schiirer, op. cit. iii. 1 3 * s Ethnarch in Jniiy. ax. 283. 

♦ In Flacc. § lO. 
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quotation given above from the Sibylline Oracles * of the ubi- 
quity of the Jews would lead us to assume that some of them 
must have been resident in such an important centre as Rome 
at the beginning of the second century B.c.; but there is no 
direct evidence for this. The first certain knowledge that we 
have refers to the time immediately preceding the taking of 
Jerusalem by Pompey (63 b.c.); for Cicero, who was consul in 
this year, in his defence of Flaccus, speaks of the senate having 
forbidden the Jews of both Asia and Italy to send contribution 
in gold to Jerusalem; he says that this was the case not only in 
his time, but also previously.* It is obvious that the mention 
of Italy would mean primarily Rome. Graetz says there can 
be no doubt that before Pompey was occupied with Jewish 
affairs there were Jews domiciled in Rome and other Italian 
cities; they had probably come from Egypt and Asia for trading 
purposes and had settled down in these cities.3 

That there were many Jews setded in Rome at the time of 
Caesar’s death is clear from what is recorded about their 
mourning for him.4 In the time of Augustus, and before, as 
Philo records, there was a considerable colony of Jews setded 
on the other side of the Tiber;S most of them, he says, were 
freedmen who had originally been brought to Rome as captives; 
he also mentions the existence of synagogues in which they were 
wont to gather; this points to their having been there for a con- 
siderable time.* As household slaves the Jews were soon found 
to be very unsatisfactory on account of their rigid adherence to 
their dietary laws and other observances; nothing would induce 
them to eat the ordinary food provided in Gentile houses; there 
were all kinds of things that they refused to handle for fear 
of ritual pollution; and not a stroke of wbrk would they do on 
the Sabbath. The consequence was that the price of liberty 
was small, and very many soon became freedmen. It was, 

' Bk. iii. 371, 272, from which the quotation comes, belongs to the early yean 
of the Maccabaean rising. 

* Pro FlaccOy § 28. Dr. Edwyn Bevan (in a private communication) draws atten- 

tion to the important fact that Cicero represents it as necessary to lower his voice 
when he talks about the Jews because they had mustered in such numbers to 
demonstrate on the outskirts of the court. If Roman Jews at this date were 
numerous enough and powerful enough to intimidate a Roman orator, it is a fact 
of considerable significance. * GeschichU der Judm^ 142 (1863). 

^ Suetonius, Caesar y § 84, and see above, p. 340. 

* This was the ‘slum’ quarter of Rome, called ‘Trastevere*. 

^ Leg, ad Gaiwny § 23. 
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furthermore, soon realized that, on account of their ability in 
various directions, they were far more useful members of society 
when free to foUow their own bent than when kept as slaves.* 
The evidence of Josephus supports this, for he tells us that when 
a Je>\ish embassy came to Rome, after the death of Herod the 
Great, consisting of hfry elders, they were joined there by eight 

thousand Jews clearly these must have been freedmen. Strabo, 

quoted by Josephus, ^ speaking of the Jews, sa>’s that they have 
come into every city, and one cannot easdy discover a place in 
the world which has not received this race, and which has not 

been taken hold of {iTTiKparelrai) by it ^ 

The first time that an>ihing in the nature of a persecution of 

the Jews took place was in the reign of Tiberi^. T^ was 

owing to the action of an impostor, a renegade Jew, who had 

been driven out of his o-wm country for some crime, and h^ 

come to Rome posing as a teacher of >^dom; he, '^'*th the hdp 

of three other rogues, persuaded a noble lady, named Fulvaa, 

a convert to Judaism, to make a gift of gold and pi^le to the 

Temple at Jerusalem; but having got hold of these ^ts*e four 

thiev^ kept them, men this came K> *e eats of T.benus he 
ordered all Jews to be banished from Rome. A^cor^g to 
Philo 6 the banishment was really due to Sejanm, a ^gh Roman 
officid -7 on his death, Tiberius ordered that all the Je.^, where- 
Lever Residing, were to be permitted full enjojmient of rehgiom 
freedom- tho^h he does not say an>-thmg about allowmg the 

be so as noTvery long after, a Je^vish commumty is imphatly 
stated to’ have been in Rome again; for Claudius, at b^^^ 
ning of his reign, put forth ^ edict 8 ^^^d ^ 

fuTas judging those jesvs for ,^om 

worthy of such ^ “ “l“^l”;raaudius dre 

ship to the Roinans . according to Acts x\tu. 2 ; 

by Suetonius.-’ Berliner beUeves that this 

T> 777 K oft * Afliiq* 300 f.; BdL Jud> u. 8o ff- 

* Cicero, Pro Flacco, § 28 . In Place. § 7 ; u- 9. 

3 Antiq.^v. 1 15- ^ Cp, also u- 39o. ; ad GaiumA 

' .9; CP. TedPU, .w. ii. 85. . ^ ,89. 

* Sec above, p. 398 . assidm tumultuarUs ufU txpuUt. 

»« Claud. § 25; Judaeos impuUore Lhiesto aisuau 
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was the consequence of internal quarrels among the Jews which 
resiJted in rioting, the cause of strife being some question about 
their religious belief.* Schiirer, however, thinks that the preach- 
ing of Christ among the Jews had given rise to rioting;^ this 
seems the more probable. 

After being driven out of the city, they remained in the 
neighbourhood, and soon after found their way back again. 
Dio Cassius, quoted by SchUrer, sums up the history of the 
Jewish community in Rome in the words: ‘Though often sup- 
pressed, they nevertheless increased greatly, so that it was they 
themselves who achieved the boon of being able to observe their 
customs without hindrance.*^ 

It will be seen that very little is recorded regarding the history 
of the Jewish community in Rome; there is sufficient evidence 
to make it certain that a large number of Jews was domiciled 
there;^ and the very fact of the frequent mention of friendly 
relations between Rome and the Jews makes it highly probable 
that, upon the whole, life in Rome was tolerable for them. But 
of real history we have exceedingly little. On the other hand, 
through indirect reference, casual mention, and incidental re- 
marks, to be gathered from various writers, a picture of the 
Jews in Rome is obtainable. This has been done by Hausrath,5 
and for the following details we are, in the main, indebted 
to him: 

Just as to the Gentile population of Alexandria the Jew was 
an obj'ect of scorn and contempt, and not infrequently a cause 
of serious annoyance, so, too, was he regarded by the citizens 
of Rome as a disagreeable element in their midst. Apart from 
other reasons, to which attention will be drawn, it was the dis- 
tinctive customs of the Jews, exhibited with ostentatious display, 
that aroused the antipathy of the Romans; this feeling has also 
found expression in classical writings.® Thus, the offering up of 
prayers in public, practising ceremonial purifications before the 
eyes of all, and other things whereby the Jews took a delight in 
showing the world in general how different they were from 

* Geschichu dtr Juden in Rom^ i. 26 (i894}« 

* Op. ciL iii. 63. » Dio Cass, xxxvii. 17. 

^ The date of the Epistle to the Romans is rather later (a.d. 55) ; but it witnesses 
to the existence of a settled Jewish community there; much in the epistle shows 
that the Apostle was not addressing himself solely to Gentile Christians. 

* NeutestammtlicJie Z^tgesckichU^ ii. 383-92 (1875), 

* The references to classical writers are those given by Hausrath. 
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other people, were calculated to generate dislike, and to make 
the Romans feel that they had in their midst a strange and 
unsympathetic race who reaUy had no right to be where they 

were. 

A. large element of the Jewish population in Rome was steeped 
in poverty, and as they were permitted to roam about in all 
parts of the city, and were never afraid to beg, it is easy to 
imderstand that Hebrew beggars became a nuisance. i Or if 
they did not beg, they importimed people in other ways; thus, 
^ve are told of Je^\ish women who claimed to be interpreters of 
dreams, and to be able to tell fortunes; they were willing to seU 
their pretended knowledge for a mere trifle, and, no doubt, 
imposed upon numbers of credulous Romans. ‘Jews sell dreams 
for little pay; the Jews sell any and eveiy^thing,’ says Juvenal.^ 
In their genius for business they made use of everythmg; they 
would accept bits of broken glass in exchange for then wares, 
Martial tells us.3 Giving to their poverty, Jews would some- 
times resort to theft; their robbing of the heathen temples is 
referred to by Juvenal;^ this they might have regarded as a 

'’XHhr^oTje.vs, importunate though they might be, 
a nuisance rather than a serious annoyance. F ar wone the 
weU-to-do Jews in the eyes of the Romans; for then u^te 
pushfulness made their ubiquitous presence very 
VV^e trade, commerce, and shopkeepmg were the most^^ 
pursuits of the Je^^^,s their activity was by no means 
to these; sooner or later their energy and then sharp wits had to 

be reckoned vvith in every sphere; it 

to the Tew to measure his acuteness wath that of ^e 1^ 
endowed Roman, and to overreach him; . 

or LLd, he us^ aUy obtained what he wanted A tett« 
trait and one that played its part in enabling 
home in almost any calling, was his fac^ty 

a?es Though it must often have been very embarras^ to Im 
Roman feUow citizens, it was this 

Uie Gentiles to be followmg; menuon is thus mad J 

. C.. .ear * 

5 Juvenal, SiU- xiv. 260. 


' Martial, xii. 57 - 
♦ S<2i. xiv. 260; cp. Rom. ii. 22. 


» Sat. iv. 541. 
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officials, soldiers, scholars, poets, actors, singers, &c.;> Josephus 
tells us that in Puteoli he became acquainted with Aliturus, an 
actor of plays, and much beloved by Nero, but a Jew by birth 

But the desire to mix with the Romans in every sphere some- 
times brought ridicule and contempt; we are told of how Jews 
would appear in the public baths and seek to get the best 
places; and then when they vainly endeavoured to conceal the 
mark of the Jew they brought down upon themselves general 
laughter and mockery.3 But such things did not daunt the Jew. 
Wherever he could bring himself into evidence, there the in- 
evitable Jew was to be seen; there was, in fact, Hausrath 
says, no spot too holy nor yet too unholy into which the Jew 
woidd not intrude. Clearly this type of Jew wm a renegade, 
whose ancestral religion had lost all hold on him, and whose 
one great object was to do in Rome as Rome does. It is, there- 
fore, probably not an exceptional case to which Martial refers 
in writing about some unnamed Jew, of whom he says that he 
can forgive him his envy, that he is not troubled about his 
stealing verses from others, but what pains him is that this 
inhabitant from Jerusalem should come and lead his son (Mar- 
tial’s son) into evil ways. Martial objects, too, to the fact that 
when the Jew swears by the thunder-god he is guiltless ; Martial 
bids him swear by ‘Anchialus*, otherwise he will not believe 

him.* 

In Rome, as elsewhere, when numbers of Jews were con- 
gregated together, the innate tendency to quarrel among them- 
selves asserted itself. With amused contempt the Roman citizens 
would watch the noisy strife of Jews wrangling over some theo- 
logical trifle; mutual abuse, mud-throwing, and even personal 
violence would at times reach such a pitch that the praetor had 
to come and separate the disturbers of the peace.® 

It is a strong testimony, however, to the religious genius of the 
Jews (to touch upon another point) , that, in spite of the general 
dislike for them, they were able to gain many proselytes from 
among the Romans; these belonged to all classes, from court 
circles downwards, as inscriptions on tombstones in the ancient 
Jewish cemeteries in Rome testify. 

* Martial, vii. 82, xi. 94. * Vita, 16. * Mardal, vii. 82. 

^ Martial, xi. 94; 'Anchialus’ b a contraction of Anoki Eloah^ *I am God’ (£xod. 
XX. 2), and was used by the Romans as a nickname for the God of the Jews. 

’ Suetonius, Claud. § xxv. 
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That in Rome conflicts between Jews and Gentiles did not 
reach the pitch that Alexandria witnessed was largely on 
account of the difference of temperament between Romans and 
Greeks. But in both cities the Jew was an object of scorn and 
hatred (often through his own fault), but it is certain that there 

must have been many exceptions. 

Some further knowledge about the Jews m Rome, above 
of their communal organization, is gained from Jewish insenp- 
tions in ancient cemeteries and in the catacombs. The subject 
is too large to deal with in any detail here;» we can only indicate 
one or two important points regarding the Jewosh cornmi^tics 
in Rome which they reveal. In the inscriptions of the Vigna 
Randanini, found long ago, the names of three s^agogues 
occur- but in the more recently discovered Monteverde ^np- 
tions six others are mentioned. Altogether nam« of elev^ 
sv-nagogues in ancient Rome have come to hght. Many tom^ 
inscriptions of Jews have also been found; most of these are m 

Greek; but some are in Latin. 

The first fact to be gathered from these inscnptions is Aat 

there were a number of independently organized comm^ti« 

of Jews in Rome, each possessing its own synago^e, ^ch 

under a separate Gerousia with its communal ofiiciak. There is 

nothing that points to a united commumty of Roinan Je^ 

spite of the fact that the Jews m Alexandna were far more 
numerous than those in Rome. Schttrer ^lams ite 

a large and important element in the population, and had 
occupied a more dominating position than m Rome, whm a 

here*^thev were compeUed to occupy the humhler posinon o 

srn^ reUgious congregations (mfegm), each 
special name, owayuiyy AvyovTrriaittiv, mnfayoryri 

“ThfiTcriptions show further that the different commum^ 
” several congregations combined and shi^ a cm^nh 

■ Schurer, Du ITrtita* 

Geschichte der Juden . . ., m. 8i ff., ■ > 247-60; Berger und SieO- 

a Schiirer. GmeindeoeTfassung, pp. *5 “• 
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on the other hand, there are cases of inscriptions belonging 
to one and the same congregation being found in different 

cemeteries. r i. 

In every case the inscriptions mention the nature of the omce, 

or the title, of the deceased member of the congregation; among 
these the following occur: yepovaidpxns , the ‘ruler’, or ‘head’, 
of the Gerousia’f dpxtttv, ‘ruler’, but not in the sense of the pre- 
ceding; he was one of a body of men (dpxovres) who acted in 
the name of the Gerousia in conducting the business affairs of the 
congregation, they were thus laymen; but one inscription men- 
tions a Up^vs dpxoiv, a ruler who was a priest. Cases occur in which 
the ruler is a child {dpx'^v vt^ttios); such an honour bestowed 
upon a child may have been a mark of respect to the father 
who had earned the gratitude of the congregation ; or possibly 
the tide may have been hereditary in some cases. The office 
of dpxunn>d.yayyos, ‘ruler of the synagogue’, is found several 
times, and is familiar to us from the Gospels. On one inscription 
the tide irpoaraTris (‘patron’) occurs (cp. Rom. xvi. 2, where 
Phoebe is spoken of as a ‘succourer [npoaraTis] of many’ ) ; this 
must be in reference to a special supporter of the synagogue in 
question, or to one who was the representative of the congrega- 
tion in the event of any difficulty arising with the Roman 
authorities. The terms, familiar to us from the New Testament, 
ypapjuiTevs, ‘scribe’, and vTnjpdrrjs, ‘attendant’ (Lk. iv. 29), are 
also represented. Finally, we have Trarrip awayaiyfjst ‘father of 
the synagogue’, and mater synagogarum, ‘mother of the syna- 
gogues’, which are both honorific tides.* 


3. BABYLONIA AND THE EAST 

The Jews in this part of the world were scattered over a very 
wide tract of country, including Babylonia proper in the south, 
Mesopotamia stretching northwards, and Media to the north- 
east, as well as Parthia, farther east. They included the de- 
scendants both of the Israelites deported after the fall of Samaria 
in 722 B.C., as well as of those of the southern kingdom who 
were deported by Nebuchadrezzar in 597 and 586 b.c., and 
who elected to remain permanently in the land of exile, even 
though permitted by Cyrus to return to Palestine in 538 b.c. 
Their number was increased by those Jews who were taken 
captive by Artaxerxes III, Ochus, on his return from the 

‘ Schurer, op. cit., pp. 17-32; Krauss, op. eit., pp. 250-60 (also pp. 1 14-37). 
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EgNplian campaign (346 b.c.), and who were settled in Hyr- 
cania, a district bordering on the Caspian Sea, and in Babylon.* 

A reference to the rigid adherence of the Babylonian Jews to 
the Law is given by Hecataeus,^ to the effect that when Alex- 
ander the Great required his soldiers to help in the restoration 
of the temple of Bel in Babylon the J ewish troops refused to 
take a hand in the building; they persisted in their refusal in 
spite of punishment; finally, Alexander granted them immunity. 
The context indicates that Hecataeus is referring to Babylonian 

Jews. 

It is unnecessary to illustrate further the fact that there was 
a large Jewish population in this centre of the Dispersion for 
many centuries before the Roman period began. 3 The most 
important settlements were in Nehardea and Nisibis, both cities 
situated on the Euphrates; the position of the former '^^•as 
especially favourable, as it was almost surrotmded by the river, 
which formed a natural moat and made attacks on the dty 
difficult. Nisibis seems also to have been a place of safety, for 
Josephus says that on account of their security these places were 
used as treasuries, where the temple-offering, the half-shekel 
given annuaUy by every Jew, as well as other gifts, were stored 
up until the time came round for taking all these donations to 
Jerusalem. The sum must alwa>^ have been very considerable, 
judging from the immense number of men {‘many ten thou- 
sands’), who acted as escort when it was being conve>’ed to the 
Holy City This is, therefore, a further indication of the large 
population in these lands of the Dispersion; the bulk were, 

how’ever, to be found in Babylonia and Mesopotamia.^ 

Apart from their strict adherence to the Law, which is more 

than once insisted on by Josephus, we have scarcely any m- 
formation about the religious affairs of these eastern Jews. But 
there is one interesting point that comes out madent^y. ft 
,viU be remembered that Herod the Great, for rea^ns mdi^ted 
above, 5 appointed Chananel, ‘who was of the Jews m Ba^- 
lonia’, to the High-priesthood ;6 this Chananel was a member 

I S>TiceUus, i. 486 (ed. Dindorf). The deportation of the Jev« may ha« tabn 

W i. 19.- sp^ of many tern 


Gaium, § 36) . 

♦ AiUiQ. xviii. 310 ff., 378. 


See 
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of the Hasmonaean priesthood, so that it was presumably this 
line of priests, and not the earlier line, which functioned among 

the Babylonian Jews. 

The great majority of the Jews of the Dispersion of the e^t, 
it may safely be said, were content to live quiet and law-abiding 
lives, though, as we have said, beyond the fact of their loyal 
adherence to the laws and customs of their fathers, we have no 
information regarding their religious affairs. On the other hand, as 
must be expected in times of constant upheavals among nations, 
there were restless spirits, men with ambitions and of forceful 
personalities, sometimes honest, sometimes not, to whom a quiet 
life was intolerable; leaders who attracted followers to join them 
in a life of adventure and excitement, and who regarded fighting 
as a pastime. One of these, who seems to have been of the 
better type, was the Babylonian Jew named Zamaris; he lived 
in the time of Herod the Great. This man had a following of 
five hundred horsemen who were also skilful archers; on the 
invitation of Herod, he left his native settlement in Babylonia, 
and, with a numerous family, crossed the Euphrates, and came 
to Antioch. Herod granted him a piece of land in the toparchy 
called Batanaea; he demanded no tribute of him, and permitted 
him and his followers to dwell there without paying any taxes. 
Herod’s object in doing this was to use Zamaris and his little 
army as a kind of mounted police for the neighbourhood; this 
had the twofold efiect of safeguarding the peaceful inhabitants 
of the district firom the attacks of marauding bands firom 
Trachonitis, and also of protecting those Jews who came out 
of Babylon to ofier their sacrifices at Jerusalem from being 
robbed. As a result, in the words of Josephus, ‘a great number 
came to him from all parts where the ancient Jewish laws were 
observed, and the country became full of people by reason of 
their universal fireedom from taxes’.* It is an interesting picture; 
this Zamaris, the Babylonian, was clearly an admirable charac- 
ter, and the Babylonian Jews had every reason to be grateful 
to him; Josephus speaks of him as ‘having lived virtuously, and 
having left children of good character behind him’. 

Of a different type were two brothers named Asinaeus and 
Anilaeus who belonged to Nehardea. These two founded a kind 
of robber-state (about a.d. 20), and terrified the land around 
by exacting payments, stealing sheep and cattle, and demanding 

* Ibid. rvii. 33 ff. 
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iiiisuiii V.., traveUers were not safe, for at any moment 

Jiev might find themselves suddenly attacked and robbed. The 
Drothers with their desperate followers were able to resist the 
orces sent by the GentUe Babylonians for a number of years— 
fosephus says they continued for fifteen years— but at last first 
me, and then the other, was killed. ^ The picture given by 
Josephus shows the terribly unsettled state of the lands forming 
the Parthian empire, and it is to be noted that some of the Jews, 
as this last episode shows, were among those who took a leading 
part in producing the unrest. For this, and doubtless for other 
causes too,^ the Jews were hated by the Babylonians. It appears 
that as long as this robber-state lasted, abhorrent as the whole 
thing must have been to the better type of Jew, they profited 
by its check to any open violence occasioned by Babylonian 
hatred; certain it is that when the second of the brothers was 
dead, this hatred broke out in cruel persecution; and although 
the Parthian king, Artabanus, was fidendly disposed towards his 
Jewish subjects, he foiind himself quite incapable of giving them 
protection. A great persecution took place in Nehardea, and 
many Jews fled to Seleucia, on the west of the Tigris. But here 
the Greeks, too, showed their hatred of the Jews by allying 
themselves with the Syrians and instituting a terrible massacre 

of the Jews— though Josephus’ statement that 50,000 were killed 
must be somewhat of an exaggeration. Those who were able 
to escape fled to Ktesiphon; but even here they not fed 
safe, so they once more returned to Nehardea and Nisibis and 

shut themselves up in these cities. 3 

On the other hand, the relations between the Jevra ^d Ae 

Parthians had always been fidendly; and though their ftien^- 
ness had been disturbed for some years owmg to Ae depreda- 
nons of the two brothers and their foUowers, menOonrf abov^ 
when this was over the good feeling was ^ 

remarkable indication of this is that soon afta the 
had come to an end we read of a Jew (by rehpon, 
race) becoming a vassal-king within the 
was Izates of Adiabene, who, together with Im motha Hdm 
and his whole family, embraced the Jewish faith .4 In spite of 

; Babylooia. hatred due 0> ■e^Oadehl 


the Jcvs-s (ibid., 37i)» 
* Ibid., 377 S. 


* IlMd.xx. I7fi^ 
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the resentment felt by the leading families of Adiabene at ^s 
appointment, and of a conspiracy formed against ^m by the 
i£abian king of Edessa, Izates escaped all harm, and continued 

in his position for the rest of his days.* 

While we are thus able, somewhat scanty though the details 
are to form a general idea of the condition of the Jews in the 
eastern Dispersion, we have, as already pointed out, but httle 
knowledge of their religious affairs. As long as Jerusalem and 
the Temple stood intact Palestine was the centre of Judaism ; 
but after the catastrophe of a.d. 70 this centre was soon shifted 
to Babylonia,^ whence a profound influence extended over the 
Jews in aU parts of the world. But this belongs to somewhat 

later times. 


4. ASIA MINOR 

While there is much evidence of the presence of Jewish com- 
munities scattered aU over Asia Minor, very few details are 
forthcoming regarding their history. That they came from 
Babylonia, as stated in the Talmud,^ would seem to be true, 
for Josephus quotes a letter written by Antiochus III to his 
general Zeuxis, bidding him send two thousand families from 
among the Jews settled in Mesopotamia and Babylonia to Lydia 
and Phrygia. The reason for this action was that an insurrec- 
tion had broken out in these latter provinces, and Antiochus 
believed that the Jews would be ‘well-disposed guardians of 
our possessions.*^ This reason for the transplantation of Jews, 
like much else in the letter as presented by Josephus, may or may 
not be accepted as trustworthy; but Ae main point of the 
settlement of Jews in Asia Minor by Antiochus III need not be 
doubted. Elsewhere Josephus mentions a number of localities 
in which Jews were settled; Delos, Laodicaea, Pergamos, Sardis, 
Ephesus; and from i Macc. xv. 23 it may be gathered that 
Jewish settlements existed in Samos, Hahcamassus, Myndos, 
Cos, Rhodes, Cnidus, Phasaelis, and Side. Other settlements 
are incidentally referred to in the Acts of the Apostles ; in P ontus 
(ii. 9, xviii. 2), Ephesus (xviii. 19-21), Thyatira (xvi. 14), 
Antioch in Pisidia (xiii. 14 ff.),Iconium (xiv. i), Lystra (xvi. i), 
Salamis (xiii. 5), and Paphos (xiii. 6); synagogues are men- 
tioned in some cases, showing that the settlements must have 

* Ncubaucr, La Giographie du 7 almudy p. 315 (1868). 

^ Ibid. xiv. 231 fiF. 


* Ibid., 26 ff. 

^ xii. 148 
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existed for some time; and, doubtless, synagogues soon arose 
wherever there was a Jewish co mmuni ty. But the places 
mentioned are far from exhausting those in which there were 
Jewish settlements; from the papyri and other sources it is 
learned that the Jews were thickly scattered over Asia Minor 

and elsewhere.* 

The organization of these communities will have been 
similar to that which obtained in all Greek cities where Jews 
were congregated; they formed Sipoliteuma, and were permitted 
perfect freedom in managing their own affairs, above all in 
the religious sphere; but citiz ensh ip in the strict sense vras, of 

course, denied them for the reasons already given. 

But in one respect the Jews of Asia Minor (and the same is 
also true of many of the Jews settled in various parts of Syria) 
showed themselves different from those of other centres of the 
Dispersion, namely in the adoption of Graeco-Orien^ culte. 
Tam gives some instances of this: ‘Jewish synagogues in Mysia 
and at Delos did actually worship Zeus Hypsistos; and the 
“synagogues of Satan” at Smyrna and Philadelphis, “which say 
they are Jews but are not”, point to some worship of the kind, 
seeing that the altar of Zeus at Pergamum figures m ReDelatum 
as “Satan’s seat”. Sabazios, too, be^e a Jewish god, from a 
fancied identity of Lord Sabazios wth Lord Zabaoth . . 

But things like this were aberrations and not typical of the 
Tews of the Dispersion in general; the great mass, whereva 
settled, loyally adhered to the ancestral reUpon; as Tarn »ys. 
apart from the cults just mentioned, ‘anything Jews trok frow 
HeUenism was only outward form; few learned an^g ofiG 

remained a Jew, a man whose ideals were not those of the Greek 
even if expressed in the same words. 

> A mass of material will be found in Schurer, op. cU. iii. 

Juifidons VEmpire romoin, i. 188-94 ( 19 * 4 ); 

•S Citu. Bishoprics of Phrygia, 2 vols. (1895 -d 1897). 

PP, I9I f., 195 



Chapter XXVII 

FROM THE DEATH OF AGRIPPA I TO THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE JEWISH WAR 

SUMMARY 

rOn the death of Agrippa I the emperor Claudim had the intention 
of placing the son of the former, also named Agrippa, on his father s 
throne; but, following wise advice, he decided that, for the present, 
Tudaea’ should be placed under procurators. It was, however, not 
many years before Agrippa II received lands over which to rule, as 
well as certain powers of administration with regard to Jerusalem. 
At this time the continued growth of Jewish exclusiveness caused 
renewed estrangement between the Jews and the surrounding non- 
Tewish peoples. Various occurrences showed, furthermore, that the 
relations between Agrippa and the Jews were anything but friendly. 
This carmot cause surprise, for both from a moral and a religious 

point of view Agrippa was not one to inspire respect. 

In the meantime, the different prociurators who had charge of 
what had been the kingdom of Judaea were confronted with grave 
difficulties. There was first the traditional reciprocal dislike between 
Jews and Gentiles. Added to this was the increasing lawlessness in 
the land, the religious fanaticism of the Pharisees, who had a great 
following among the people, and the fierce opposition of the Zealots. 
The procurators were certainly not ideal rulers, but the conditions 
of the times were such as to make their task impossible. During the 
rule of Felix and Festus things grew worse and worse; the climax 
was reached under the procuratorship of Florus; partly because of his 
maladministration, but mainly owing to causes which had been 
accumulating for years; it was during his procuratorship that the 
final catastrophe fell.] 

I. AGRIPPA II 

W HEN Agrippa I died, his one and only son, of the same 
name, was living in Rome under the care of the emperor 
Claudius. Although the young Agrippa was only seventeen years 
old, it was the intention of Claudius to place him on his father’s 
throne. Wiser counsels, however, prevailed; it was rightly 
pointed out that a mere boy was quite unfitted to preside over 
a kingdom; especially when, as in the case of the Jews, he would 
have difficult and often intractable subjects to rule over.* It 
was, therefore, determined that the kingdom of the first Agrippa 
should again come under the care of procurators. 

* Antiq. xix. 360-3. 
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For a few years the young Agrippa continued at the Roman 
court; then, in a.d. 48, he was given the small kingdom of his 
uncle, Herod of Chall^, who had died; this was a somewhat 

domain I'^dng m the Lebanon district. Later, m 
A.D. 50, he received in exchange for this ‘the tetrarchy of Philip, 
and Batanaea’, together with what had been the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias, namely Xrachonitis and Abilene.^ These lands he 
received at the hands of Claudius; to them were added later, 
by Nero, some parts of Galilee, also the Peraean city Julias 

with fourteen villages belonging to it.^ 

A notable sign of the desire of the Roman authorities to 

conciliate the Jews was that Agrippa received authority to 

appoint and depose the High-priest; the guardianship of the 

Temple and of the Temple treasury was also accorded to him ;3 

this also meant, of coimse, oversight of the Te 
A similar spirit of accommodation was shown again, though this 
was through the mediation of Agrippa, when a quarrel broke 
out between the Jews and the Roman authorities regarding the 
question as to who was to have charge of the High-priest’s 
sacred vestments; when the matter was referred to 
Claudius for settlement he decided in favour of the Jews .4 On 
the other hand, it was regarded as an abuse of ^ authority 
when Agrippa, on a later occasion, gave permission to the 
Levites to wear linen garments, which had hitherto been the 
prerogative of the priests; and when, too, he allowed the smgm 
of hyLis to chant psahns-the point of this latt« is not quite 
clear from what Josephus sa)^— for this was likewise Iwk^ 
upon as an innovation. Such things appear tnflmg, as no doubt 
thev were; but they were taken very seriously by the rehgiom 
leaders and their foUowers, who constituted the mass of the 
people. One sees this by Josephus’ remark that m domg tog 
hke these, which were contrary to the Law, punishment would 

^ Ts^^J^toS-lgrained habit of mind whi^ 

it it weU to take note of; for the insistence on the observance rf 
the minutiae of the Law brought with it a quite tnntakOT s^ 


> Antiq. XX. 138; Bell. 

» Ani\q. XX. 222; these 

15. 

♦ Ibid., 6 ff. 


Jud, ii. 247 

rights had 


of contempt 

» Antiq. XX. 159; ^ 

exercised by his uncle before him (ibid., 

* xz. 218. 
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who thought Otherwise; this generated also a foolish hyper- 
sensitiveness, so that an unbalanced exhibition of indignation 
was displayed at the sUghtest attempt at interference, or what 
was regarded as such, especially when this involved what was 
conceived to be a breach of the Law. It was serious enough 
when such interference came from one who, like Agrippa, was 
more or less a Jew, and who claimed, at any rate, to have an 
interest in the Law; but when the Roman power took upon 
itself to do this, as in the case of the procurators, then hatred of 
the alien yoke allied itself with what was held to be loyalty to 
the Law in stiff-necked resistance which could not be bent, but 
only broken. And things were tending to this end more and 


more. 

In another direction, too, Jewish exclusiveness had been 
sowing seeds which were now bringing forth dangerous growths. 
The self-centredness of Pharisaism, with its wide influence on 
the people, could not fail to arouse antagonism among the 
Gentile populations of Syria. One cannot despise others without 
generating reciprocal dislike. An ominous sign of this showed 
itself on the death of Agrippa I, when, as Josephus relates, 
the people of Sebaste and Caesarea celebrated with feastings 
the news of the death of one who had been so friendly to the 
Pharisees.^ We shall come across other signs of mutual dislike 

between Jews and Gentiles later. 

Not much is recorded of the reign, long though it was, of 
Agrippa; nor is this to be expected since it was not of importance 
either for Jewish or gener^ history; for though it was during 
his lifetime that the great Jewish revolution took place which 
filled the whole scene of history in Palestine, this had nothing 
to do with any action of his, and the centre of revolt was not 
in his territory. His contact with the Jews of Jerusalem was 
not close, for his capital was Caesarea Philippi, though he had 
a residence in Jerusalem. His not living normally in their midst 
accounted in some measure for the not altogether happy relations 
between him and the Jerusalem Jews. We have already had 
one illustration of this; Josephus records another to the effect 
that Agrippa built on his palace in Jerusalem a dining-chamber 
on an elevated part so that he was able to overlook the Temple 
and observe the religious ceremonies being conducted there; 
but the priests objected to this, for they disliked being watched 


* Ibid. xix. 356-8. 
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during such ceremonies, and especially while they were offeiii^ 
the sacrifices; so they built up a wall in the inner court of the 
Temple, thereby shutting out Agrippa’s view. This displeased 
Agrippa, and at his wish the procurator, Porcius Festus, ordered 
the wall to be pulled down. But the Jews sent an embassy 
to the emperor, Nero, and obtained permission, through the 
intermediacy of the Queen Poppaea, to retain their wall.* 
Obriously this did not improve the relations between Agrippa 
and the Je^vish priesthood. 

The little that is known of the private life of Agrippa marks 
him as a man of degraded morals; his incestuous union with 
his sister Berenike, the widow of his uncle Herod of Chalkis, is 
•tnffirient to show this.^ That his religious convictions were 


of the flimsiest character is undoubted; his apparent interest 
in the Jewish rehgion was entirely superficial, and prompted 
merely by political considerations; his sympathies were certainly 
more Roman than Jewish; the reference to him in Acts xxyi. 28, 
where he professes to be half-inclined to become a Christian, 

suggests that his Jewdsh faith sat lightly upon him. 

Agrippa lived probably till a.d. 93> though this is not certain; 
he may have lived a few years longer. At his death his kingdom 
was undoubtedly incorporated in the province of Syria, though 

this is not actually recorded. 


2. JUDAEA AGAIN UNDER ROMAN PROCURATORS 

We have seen that, on the death of Agrippa I, what had been 
his kingdom was, with the exception of the lands granted later 

to his son, placed under the rulership of procurators. 

WTiile Agrippa II was, therefore, still living at the court of 
Rome under the protection of the emperor Qaudius, the 
procurator Cuspius Fadus was sent to rule over the land of 
Tudaea.3 Immediately on his arrival (44 a.d.) he came ^ 
to face with the problem with which aU the procurators h^ 
to deal, and which finally brought about the downM of the 
Jewish State; this was the problem of how to deal with the ^ 
ruly elements of the land. We have referred to ^ 

causes of unrest, viz. the mutual dislike between Jew and ^t^ 
but there were at least three others which, dunng the next 


» Ihii, HS-Tfschurer {op. cii. i. 590) quotes Juvroal’s Sa^ ^ 
bich reference to the relations between Agnppa and his sister 

* Antiq. xir. 363. 
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twenty-five years, all contributed towards bringing about the 
final catastrophe. There was the existence of lawless bands 
who lived by rapine and murder; this was nothing new in 
Palestine, but the prevalence of lawlessness embittered the 
general feeling of anger and contempt, on the part of the 
procurators, for a small and insignificant country which wm 
constantly giving trouble of one kind or another; it was their 
main duty to keep order; they could hardly be expected to be 
able to distinguish between the various elements of the popula- 
tion. Still less could they appreciate — and this was a second 
cause of unrest — the reasons of divisions among the Jews them- 
selves. Predatory bands, of whatever nationality they were 
composed, had to be repressed; quarrelsome Jews had to be 
made to keep the peace; in a word, here was a small comer of 
the empire constandy giving trouble; so that from the point 
of view of the procurators, who were responsible for order, the 
Jews were a nuisance; and though it is tme that the procurators 
were inclined to ride roughshod over Jewish susceptibilities, 
it is only fair to bear in mind their point of view. Yet anoAer 
cause of unrest, and ultimately the most serious, was religious 
fanaticism; to this we shall have to refer again later, as we have 
already had to do previously; here it is sufficient to point to 
the narrow-minded Pharisees who, with all their piety, were 
difficult to deal with; and, worse still, the extremist Zealots 
with their perverted ideas of fireedom, and their false Messian- 
ism. It seems hzu'dly fair to expect that the procurators should 
have been able to have much sympathy with a religion of which 
the main features, in their eyes, were, on the one hand, a foolish 
and obstinate insistence on futilities, and, on the other, a 
dangerous menace to the Roman power. They were certainly 
not men of high character, but we believe that Schtirer is not 
quite just to the procurators in saying that ‘when one takes a 
gener^ view of the history of the Roman procurators to whose 
care Palestine was now entrusted, one might conclude that 
by secret agreement and preconcerted plan they all aimed at 
driving the people to rebellion.’* 

When Cuspius Fadus, then, came to Palestine in 44 a.d. he 
found a miniature war going on between the Jews of Peraea 
and the Gentiles of Philadelphia. Scarcely had this been 
settled before he had to deal with some predatory bands under 

* Op. eit., p. 565. 
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Tholomy tiie ‘arch-robber’, who had been doing great mischief 
in Idumaea.* Of neither of these episodes does Josephus give 
us any details; but obviously the settling of such matters must 
have taken time and trouble. Then came the difference with 
the Jewish rehgious authorities in Jerusalem to which reference 
has already been made; the High-priestly vestments, which for 
many years had been taken charge of by the Romans, and 
temporarily deHvered to the High-priest when required, had 
been handed over altogether to the High-priest by the procura- 
tor ViteUius in the year a.d. 36; but now Fadus demanded that 
these vestments should, as formerly, be placed under the care 
of the Roman authorities. The Jews sent a deputation on the 
subject to Claudius, and through the good offices of Agrippa II, 
as we have seen, the matter was decided in favour of the Jewish 
religious leaders. Though Fadus had to submit, the quarrel 
did not improve his relations with the Jews.^ 

But the most serious affair with which Fadus had to deal was 
with the followers of one of the false Messiahs, named Theudas .3 
Here again Josephus gives but a meagre account. The record 

is as follows; 

‘And when Fadus was procurator of Judaea, a cert^ impostor, 
by name Theudas, persuaded a great mass of the multitude to take 
their possessions and to follow him to the river Jordan, for he said 
that he was a prophet, and would with a word of co mm a n d cleave 
the river and thus give them an easy passage (to cross over); and 
by affirming these things he deceived many. However, Fadus did 
not suffer them to reap the reward of their madness; but he sent 
against them a troop of horse, the which, having fallen upon them 
unawares, slew many, and took many aUve. Theudas also they 
captured alive, and cut off his head, and earned it to Jerusalem. 

This was but symiptomatic of a general feeling of 
large sections of the people. Even with a few hundrecE of l^e- 
minded men a rehgious fanatic may give a good deal of trouble 
How long Fadus retained the procuratorship, and for what 
reason he relinquished it, is not known. His successor, Tib^us 
Alexander, was the son of Alexander the Mabarch of Ala- 
andria.5 The great famine which occurred du^g ^ nile 
may well have occasioned disorders, for though Josephus says 

nothing of these, his incidental remark ffiat ^^Jwo som o 

r.nt tn death Doints to somethmg of the kmd, they 


* Afiiig. XX. 5 ff. * Ibid., 3* 


Antiq. xx. 97. * Ibid., loa 
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would not have suffered the death penalty without some cause. 
However this may be, serious troubles arose during the admini- 
stration of the next procurator, Cumanus.* The first of these, 
the seriousness of which Josephus evidently overstates, took 
place in Jerusalem during the Passover festival; it was occasioned 
by the indecent behaviour of a Roman soldier. The indignation 
of the worshippers was justly aroused at an act which desecrated 
the holy precincts; they cziUed upon Cumanus to punish the 
evil-doer; instead of doing so at once, he exhorted them to be 
calm; it was a useless piece of advice to give to a great crowd 
moved by righteous wrath; in their excitement and anger at 
Cumanus’ attitude, they accused him of having urged the soldier 
to the disgraceful act; this enraged Cumanus, who thereupon 
called out the troops to disperse the people; in the tumult that 
followed twenty thousand perished, according to Josephus.* 
That estimate cannot be accepted; but the episode eloquently 
illustrates the mutual hatred and contempt between the Jews 
and Romans. A further example of this is seen in the act of 
another Roman soldier, who publicly tore up a roll of the Law; 
in this case, it is true, the initial fault lay with some Jews who 
had waylaid and robbed a servant of the emperor. 3 But the 
indignation at the tearing up of a copy of their Holy Scriptures 
was such that Cumanus felt it wise to appease the Jews by 
ordering the soldier to be put to death. 

A much more serious affair, however, occurred a few years 
later. On the occasion of one of the festivals a number of Jews 
from Galilee were journeying to Jerusalem; on passing through 
Samaria they were set upon, and many of them were killed 
by the Samaritans. On this becoming known to the leading 
men of Galilee they came to Cumanus, and demanded ven- 
geance. But Cumanus, having been bribed by the Samaritans, 
refused to do anything. Thereupon the Jews took matters into 
their own hands; under the guidance of two Zealots, Eleazar 
and Alexander, they made an incursion into Samaria, and 
coming into the neighbourhood of the Acrabatene toparchy, 
they indiscriminately murdered every one they came across and 
burned a number of villages. Then Cumanus arrived with a 
troop of horsemen from Caesarea, and slew a number of Jews, 
taking others captive. But, in the meantime, the Samaritan 

* He probably became procurator in a.d, 48, but the exact year is uncertain. 

* Ibid., 112. * Ibid., 113 ff. 
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leaders had brought their grievance against the Jews for raiding 
their lands before the S>Tian legate, Ummidius Quadratus; 
almost simultaneously a Jewish deputation appeared before 
the legate complaining not only of the Samaritans, who had 
been the initial offenders, but also of Cumanus for having 
received bribes from them. Quadratus came down to Samaria 
and held a strict inquiry, the result of which was that the 
leaders of either side were put to death, and representatives of 
both the Jews and the Samaritans, together with Cumanus 
himself, were sent to Rome to lay their case before the Emperor. 
Thanks to the mediation of Agrippa II, who happened to be 
in Rome at this time, and Agrippina, the emperor s wife, 
Claudius decided in favour of the Jews; the Samaritan leaders 
were ordered to be put to death, and Cumanus was depnved 

of the procuratorship and sent into exile.^ ^ 

A.D. The action of the legate in humiliating the procurator 

(and this was not the only instance of it), whoUy justified as it 
was had the ine\-itable effect of depreciating respect for the 
office of the latter in the eyes of the Jews; as a consequence there 
arose a tendency on their part to spurn the procurator’s author- 
itv whereby lawlessness was further encouraged. As SchlattCT 
sa4, this weakening of the civil power in Judaea was a contn- 
buting cause of the ultimate outbreak of the war. t 
The names of the two following procurators, 

Festus, have a special interest for us on accoimt of the refer- 
ences to them in the New Testament. j • * 1 , 

The truly deplorable state of affairs which arose during the 

procuratorship of Felix may have been m due to mept 
rulership, though we shall see reason to doubt tl^. Taati^ 
in writing about him, says that he was one of the favourite 
freedmen of Claudius, and <a man who, from low begmnmp. 


rose to power, and, with the true 
tyranny of an eastern prince ;■♦ « 


discontents of the people by improper remedies 


* Afiiig> XX. not 
a Op. cit.j p- 282. 


0 p» cit*j p* 282. Vm naiifiius W3S afrccdmsDJ 

Fdi*, who wm p^evsiltog; 

S.P todar Addidonsl M, p. 464^ 
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but he gives us no data as to the grounds of this estimate. 
Josephus, on the other hand, records a great many details; and 
though he is often biased (for his own reasons) he seems here 
to have kept a fair balance between his Roman inclinations 
and his Jewish sympathies; he also claims here especially to 
record ‘with . great accuracy’ the history of these years. On 
reading the details which he then proceeds to give, it is im- 
possible not to ask oneself whether Felix was not, at any rate 
to a large extent, the victim of circumstances. The evidence 
of the New Testament must be taken into account here; when 
the orator Tertullus accused the Apostle before Felix he spoke 
as follows: ‘Seeing that by thee we enjoy much peace, and that 
by thy providence evils are corrected for this nation, we accept 
it in all ways and in all places, most excellent Felix, with all 
thankfulness’;* and it cannot be said that this was mere rhetorical 
flattery when one considers the words of St. Paul, who was not 
one to conceal the truth: ‘Forasmuch as I know that thou hast 
been of many years a judge unto this nation, I do cheerfully 
make my defence.’^ Felix may not have been a very estimable 
man, but if he had been as bad as he has sometimes been 
represented, the great truth-loving Apostle is not likely to have 
addressed him in this way. We shall see in a moment that he 
was not afraid to give a home-thrust to the procurator and his 
shameless wife when necessary. This wife was Drusilla, in 
reality the wife of Azizus, king of Emesa, whom she forsook for 
Felix;3 she was the sister of Agrippa II, and thus a Jewess, guilty 
of adultery according to the Jewish Law. While Felix was her 
second husband, she was his third wife; so that we can well 
imderstand St. Paul reasoning with them ‘of righteousness and 
self-control and the judgement to come’;^ that Felix was terri- 
fied was, so far, a sign of grace. His expectation of a bribe from 
the Apostle to let him go free was so entirely in accordance 
with the custom of the times that one must not attach too much 
blame to Felix for this. 

But whether Felix was responsible or not, and we believe 
that the evidence points to this not having been the case, or 
only in a modified degree, the lawlessness and unrest during liis 

under the control of Cumanus. It must be acknowledged that in this case Josephus 
is likely to be better informed than Tacitus, to whom Jewish history was a very 
subordinate matter. 

* Acts sdv. 2, 3. * Acts xxiv. lo, 

’ Antiq, XX, 14X f. ♦ Acts xxiv. 24, 25. 
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ncrctised in an alarming 
tViis is demanded. 


A brief 


Josephus begins by saying that the land was filled with robbers 

and impostors who ‘deluded the multitude’ {61 t 6 v oxAdv ^arow) 
this last expression does not fit in well with robbers , and there 
can be little doubt but that those to whom Josephus here 
refers were the Zealots, the enemies of Rome par excellence, who 
certainly deluded the multitude in so far that they supported 
any charlatan or misguided fanatic who gave himself out as a 
prophet or as the Messiah. That Felix, upon whom devolved 
the duty of keeping order in the land, dealt severely with these 
disturbers of the peace was nothing more than what he was 
bound to do; from his point of \dew they were merely robbers; 
for twenty years, we are told, the ring-leader Eleazar had been 
ravaging the land.2 Doubtless popular feeling was inflamed 
against Felix; that was inevitable, but it was not for him to take 

any notice of that till it found expression m deeds. 

His next trouble was with the High-piiest, Jonathaii, who 
had apparently been partly instrumental m gettog Felix s^t 
as procurator; this fact seems to have inspired Jonathan with 
the idea that he was called upon to act the part of mentor to 
Felix- that the latter resented this cannot occasion surpn^. 
According to one account, the means which Felix took to be 
rid of his importunate adviser reflects disgrace upon him, for it 
is said that he had the High-priest assassinated ;3 but accordmg 
to the other account, Felix had nothing at aU to ^ 

act. 4 The murder was perpetrated by e^eme 

Zealots whom Josephus designates the Sicam, so caUed from 
The daggers with which they armed themselves.5 It^ very pro^ 

r^e more moderate Pharisaic pa^ 
tLm in their anti-Roman frenzy.^ Undaunted by the pig- 
ment Ukely to be inflicted by Felix, these gath^ed the 

masses and led them out into the wflderness, 
way as the Maccabees had done, m the hope 
in a locahty advantageous to themselves and gaimng a victo>^ 
therebyhTartening fheir deluded foUowers. An unexpected 

^ » Bell. Jud. U. 253. 

» Antiq. XX. 162 ff. . change of govenunent’ 

‘ Josephus significanUy sa^-s that their object ts-as a change B 

(Bell. Jud. U. 259). 
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ally appeared in Jerusalem at this time; this was some crazy 
person from Egypt who claimed to be a prophet, and who 
persuaded the mob to follow him to the mount of Ohves, 
whence he would show them, he said, how by his command 
the walls of Jerusalem would fall down. As in duty bound, 
Felix immediately sent a force to scatter the peace-breakers, and 
many of them suffered death for their folly.* But the fact is that 
the fire of revolt was ubiquitous and quite beyond the power 
of one with a limited force to quench. No sooner was 
one local conflagration damped down than another blazed up 
somewhere else. The people were everywhere stirred up, as 
Josephus says, and told that they must make war against the 
Romans and not obey them in anything; if they did not comply 
they were plundered and their villages set on fire.^ It must be 
remembered that the military force in Syria was very moderate, 
two legions, i.e. some 12,000 men, for a very large tract of 
coimtry ; the claim that the maj esty and power of Rome brought 
peace to all subject peoples made it appear unnecessary to 
the authorities to station large numbers of troops in any one 
province. Besides this, so far as Palestine was concerned, the 
entire soldiery was centred in Caesarea; the one exception to 
this was Jerusalem, where, according to Acts xxi. 31 (cp. xxiii. 
23), a cohort was stationed.3 This explains the ease with which 
roving bands of rebels could concentrate at different spots, 
and, owing to the small number of troops available to be sent 
against them, they could not be surrounded and captured, but 
only dispersed, and therefore able to gather together again 

elsewhere. 

The troubles of the procurator at this time were further 
aggravated by a riot between the Jews and the Gentiles in 
Caesarea regarding the privileges of citizenship; again Felix 
appeared upon the scene with his soldiers, and again there was 
bloodshed.^ It was apparently this Caesarea incident which 
occasioned the recall of Felix.s 

Then, finally, to complete the tale, we hear of a quarrel, also 
occiuring about this time, in Jerusalem, between the ‘High- 
priest and the principal men of the masses* ; as to the cause 
of the quarrel, Josephus says that it arose owing to Agiippa 

* An^. XX. 167 f.; Bell. Jud. ii. 263. 

* See further, Schurer, op. cit. i. 464 f. 

* Antiq. xx. 177; Bell. Jud. ii. 270. 
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having appointed a certain Ishmael, the son of Fabi, to the 

High-priesthood. ^ 

It is altogether a dismal story; the root causes are not to be 
sought in maladministration, though that doubtless aggravated 
the e\ils of the time; they were much deeper than that; they 
must be discerned partly in certain ingrained Jewish conceptions, 
to which reference has been made more than once; and partly 
to the inevitable consequences of historical development. The 
Jews, being what they were, and the Romans, following out 
their destiny, might have been harmless enough apart; but like 
two pieces of timber, they produced a conflagration through 
the friction of one against the other. We must not blame the 
procurators; short of the disappearance of Roman suzeramty 
in Palestine there was no remedy; or, from another point of 
\dew, short of the disappearance of the Jews from Palestine 
there was no remedy. The remedy came, but it was, in eflect, 

the second alternative. 

Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus, probably in a.d. 6o.* 
Little is told of his procur atorship ; he had the same problem 
to face as his predecessors, viz. how to suppress widespread revolt 
against Roman domination with inadequate forces. There was 
no other course than to follow the methods of Felix and others, 
with the like merely temporary success. Josephus mentions the 
appearance at this time of yet another ‘impostor’, probably a 
false Messiah, who led the 5 tcam, now more active than ever.3 Of 
Festus’ support of Agrippa II in his quarrel with the Jerusalem 
priestliood mention has been made above. The mam mterest 
that Festus has for us is in his relation with St. Paul (Acte xxv, 
xx\i) , in regard to whom he shows himself imparti^ and 
Festus died in the second year of his procuratorship (a.d. 62 ). 
During the period between his death and the arrival of ms 
successor, Albinus, the Sadducaean High-pri^t, Ananus,4 sum- 
moned the Sanhedrin for the purpose of jud^g certain men 
accused of ‘transgressing the Law’, i.e. Christians, and con- 
demned them to death by stomng; among them 

«; of this passage, like the others in 


179 

188. 


* Antiq, 

^ Aniig, 

* He w 

* Antia . XX, 200 
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a^he son of the High-priest of the same name mentioned in the Gospeb. 
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Josephus in which mention is made of Christ J has been 
questioned; but there is much force in what Lightfoot says 
regarding it: ‘This notice is wholly irreconcilable with the 
account of Hegesippus (Euseb. H.E. iv. 5). Yet it is probable 
in itself (which the accoimt of Hegesippus is not) , and is such 
as Josephus might be expected to write if he alluded to the 
matter at all. His stolid silence about Christianity elsewhere 
cannot be owing to ignorance, for a sect which had been sin- 
gled out years before he wrote as a mark for imperial vengeance 
at Rome must have been only too well known in Judaea. 
On the other hand, if the passage had been a Christian inter- 
polation, the notice of James would have been more laudatory, 
as is actually the case in the spurious passages of Josephus read 
by Origen and Eusebius {H.E. ii. 23), but not found in exist- 
ing copies. On these grounds I do not hesitate to prefer the 
accoimt in Josephus to that of Hegesippus.’^ With this opinion 
Thackeray is in agreement. 

The action of Ananus was resented by the citizens; a depu- 
tation representing them went to meet the new procurator, 
Albinus, who was then on his way to Jerusalem, and laid before 
liim their complaint against the High-priest. The point of their 
grievance was that the Sanhedrin had not only pronounced 
the death-sentence, but had carried it out on their own ini- 
tiative; in this latter the S anh edrin had acted ultra vires.^ If the 
Sanhedrin condemned any one to death an announcement to 
this effect had to be made to the procurator, with whom it lay 
either to sanction the sentence or to annul it. The deputation 
of Jews, therefore, that came to Albinus were not actuated by 
any sympathy for the murdered Christians; their object was 
to keep a check on the arbitrary power of the High-priest and 
the Sanhedrin. The episode is interesting as showing the 
difference of view on the subject between the High-priestly 
party and another section of the Jews. Ananus was deposed 
from the Hieh-nriesthood. but continued nevertheless to be the 


• On these passages sec the convincing remarks by Thackeray, Seleciions from 
JosepkuSy pp. 182-91 (1919); with the exception of the one before us, he docs not 
believe in their authenticity; sec also Stahlin, op. a/., p. 596. 

• Galatians, p. 366 (1884). The account of Hegesippus is given by Eusebius 
{Hist. EuUs, n. xxiii. ii— 18), according to which James was first thrown down 
&om the pinnacle of the Temple, and then stoned; even so, he was not yet dead, 
and was finally despatched by a fuller (yva^ci^) who beat him to death with a club. 

^ Sec, however, Additional Note M, p, 465. 
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leading spirit of the priestly part\\ As Schlatter points out, 
this party held the trump card for the time being, because they 
could always concoct some grievance against the procurator 
and bring it before the emperor, for as long as Poppaea Mth 
her pro-Jessdsh feelings was dominant at the Roman court they 
knew that she would exercise her influence in their favour.* 

As to the character of .Albinus, the new procurator, there 
cannot be two opinions; his one object was to get money, and 
he was quite indifferent as to the means whereby he obtained it. 
That the lawless elements were encouraged by him is also clear.^ 
During his two years of office the already terrible state of the 
country' grew still worse; it is esadent that the ruinous path 
along ^vhich the nation -svas hurrying was drawing perilously 

near to the edge of the precipice. 

The last of the procurators was Gessius Florus, who came to 

Judaea in a.d. 64, sent by Nero; he obtained the post through 

the influence of Poppaea, between whom and his wife there 

^vas friendship. Josephus makes out Florus to have been so bad 

that, in comparison ^^ith him, his predecessor Albinus was an 

exceUent person; the reason for this low estimate of Florus as 

compared with Albinus was, according to Josephus that, ^^^ere- 

as the latter perpetrated his e\il deeds in secret, Florus ^d his 

openly D Josephus’ exaggerated statements arouse suspicions as 

to his reliability; he speaks, for example, of not less than three 

millions of Jews being present on one oc(^on dumg the 
Ti +v»o^r tn Flnm*; to rivc hiin s piece of their mind} 


against 


ughed at them.-^ Such accounts cannot 
And the other indictments which Josep 
m have not really much force in them, 
n 5 Thus, in the matter of the quarrel 


as 


draped on 

UlC lews uiAv. — * 

ever since the time of Felix’s procuratorship, Josephus blarm 

Florus- but the actual fact was that the Jews were embittered 
against Florus because he refused to be bnbed by them, m 
wuuld not take their part against the Gendes although ih 
quarrel had been decided by Nero himself m favour of die 
Tews- though, ultimately, it seems that Nero changed his mmd 
and favoured the Syrians.^ No doubt, Florus was a desperate 


* Op. cit., pp. 280 ff.; see also Antiq. 
2 Ibid., 204 ff., Bell. Jud. ii. 272 ff. 
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character; and he paid as Uttle regard to the emperor’s com- 
mands as he did to Jewish bribes, when it suited his purpose, 
he does not appear to have been specifically inimical to the Jews. 
The country had before his time reached such a deplorable 
state that affairs were hopeless. However bad Florus was, it 
cannot be said, with Josephus, that it was he who forced the 
Jews to begin the war agzunst Rome;* war had become inevi^ 
able before Florus appeared upon the scene. The actual a,nd 
immediate occasion did, it is true, take place owing to something 
that Florus did, but this would not have precipitated the war 
had not the people as a whole been bent upon it. We have 
referred to the strife in Caesarea between the Jews and the 
Gentiles regarding their respective civil rights; the full details 
regarding this episode are wanting, but we know that Florus 
favoured the Syrian element, in consequence of which the 
Syrians obtained possession of the city, and the Jews retired in 
disgust. Naturally enough, the Jews in Jerusalem were greatly 
incensed at this rebuff to their fellow counti^en. It was at 
this point that Florus did a very foolish thing. He made a 
demand of seventeen talents from the Temple Treasury; the 
sum was comparatively small, and as procurator he was 
probably within his rights in making the demand. Why he 
asked for the money is not said, he merely gave out that Caesar 
wanted it. In ordinary times there would have been no diffi- 
culty about the matter; but for Florus to require this sum at a 
time when the feelings of the people were inflamed because 
of the injustice, as they held, done to their brethren of Caesarea, 
was, at the least, most unwise. It was represented as a sacri- 
legious robbery of the sacred Treasury which must be resisted 
at all costs. 

Many a war has been brought about by what in itself was 
a trivi^ occurrence, but which was the spark that made the 
blaze; it was so in this case. Whether the greater blame attaches 
to him who struck the light or to those who piled up the fuel, 
we will not inquire. We must attempt to give a short account 
of the conflagration. 


* Aniiq. XX. 257. 
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SUMMARY 


[Florus’ demand of seventeen talents from the Temple Treasury 
having been refused, he came to Jerusalem with a military contingent 
to enforce pa>Tiient. His way to the Temple was barred by the 
populace. The Jewish leaders, seeing the danger of revolt, attempted 
mediation, but in vain, for popular passion was too highly inflamed 
to listen to reason. The force which Florus had brought with him 
was insuflficient to quell the mob; he therefore retired to Caesarea. 

In the meantime, the Zealots gained the upper hand entirely m 
Jenisalem. The religious leaders, both Sadducaean and Pharisaic, 
begged Agrippa II to suppress the rising. He responded at once and 
came with a detachment of troops; but the rebels were now too 
strong. As soon as news of the revolt in Jerusalem became known, 
the Jews in many Syrian cities were attacked by the Gentiles; the 

area of the fighting was thus greatly increased. 

In the autumn of a.d. 66 the proconsul Cesdus Gallus advanced 
against Jerusalem with a considerable force; but he was defeated 
and put to flight. This Jewish victory convinced the fanatics that 
the Almighty was fighting for them. For the present, Jerusalem 
remained outside the sphere of operations, attention being con^n- 
trated on Galilee, where the campaign was conducted by Vespasian. 

Before the end of a.d. 67 Galilee was subdued. 

In the spring of the next year Vespasian took in hand the sub- 
jugation of Judaea; he decided for the present to leave Jerusalem 
out of account, believing that the internecine fighting going on 
there among the Jewish parties would in due course render the dty 
an easy prey. By the middle of the year practicaUy the whole of 
Judaea was conquered. The news of the death of Nero made it 
imperative for Vespasian to attend to other matters, and for 
the remainder of this year (a.d. 68) the Jewish war was sus- 

^^During all this time the various parties in Jerusalem were fighting 
among themselves. For one reason and another the actual siege of 
Terusalem did not begin in earnest until the spring of a.d. 70, when 
Titus arrived before its walls. In spite of the presence of the ^emy 
outside the walls of the city the strife within between the 
parties continued. But the end was at hand; t^Roma^ captured 
wall after waU, however stoutly defended. The ^al stand ^ 
made within the Temple. The city was taken after five months 

siege.] 
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I. INITIAL JEWISH SUCCESSES 

■r A 7E have seen that the demand of the procurator, Gessius 
VV Florus, for seventeen talents from the Temple Treasury 
was refused. Whether such a demand was justified or not— and 
Florus held that it was — a Roman procurator could not accept 
such a refusal; it was a flouting of his authority to which he 
could not submit. He therefore proceeded to Jerusalem, accom- 
panied by a military force, to carry out his will. It is evident 
that his way to the Temple was barred, for Josephus speaks of 
the cruelty of the soldiers and of the slaughtering of the citizens 
which took place. This, of course, only aroused the populace 
to greater fury, so much so that the J ewish religious leaders, 
both Sadducaean and Pharisaic, seeing the danger of revolt, 
attempted mediation. They first went down among the people 
entreating them not to goad Florus on to further reprisals; 
then the entire body of the priests in holy garments, and carry- 
ing the sacred vessels came, urging the multitude to calmness. 
As a means towards conciliation they induced a large number 
of people to go out and greet a cohort which was advancing 
towards the city. This they did; but as their salutation met 
with no response, they grew angry, and began to abuse the 
Romans; these retaliated first with blows, and then they drove 
the people before them, killing indiscriminately. But their 
attempt to reach the Temple failed, for they were held up by 
masses of the Jews, and from all sides missiles were hurled upon 
them from the house-tops. Florus, realizing that his troops 
were insufficient to withstand the people, retired from Jerusa- 
lem,* and returned to Caesarea. 

The legate, Cestius Gallus, received the report from the 
procurator that Jerusalem was in revolt. An officer was there- 
upon sent to Jerusalem to take stock of the situation; at the 
same time, word was sent to Agrippa II, who was then in Alex- 
andria, informing him of the state of affairs. Agrippa was soon 
on the spot and made an earnest attempt to bring about peace. 

Here it is necessary, in order to gain a true insight into the 
real cause of the war, to draw attention once again to the 
dominating factor which brought about this catastrophe. Had 
the real religious leaders of the Jews, namely the Pharisees, 
had their own way the war would never have taken place. 

* Bell. Jud. u. 327 ff. 
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They had all along, as we have already pointed out, been 
prepared to acquiesce in Roman rule; so long as they were left 
in peace in the exercise of their religion, it mattered litde to 
them who were their rulers. In the present unrest it was not 
against Roman authority, as such, that they had any grievance, 
but against Florus, who, they held, was interfering with their 
religious rights in seeking to lay hands on the sacred Treasury. 
Yet even so, they were prepared to submit rather than that 
there should be open conflict, hence their urgent attempt to 
assuage the people. The Pharisaic party was, however, not 
strong enough to resist the Zealots, or to curb their influence 
among the masses of the people. The Zealots repudiated aU 
authority; they looked for the intervention of God, who would 
send his Messiah to establish a Jemsh theocratic State. In their 
fanaticism they beheved that to fight against the Roman power 
was an act of loyalty to the Almighty. Apocalyptic vmonaries, 
however earnest and sincere, could by their prophecies of the 
destruction of the tyrants only fan the flame of wild enthusiasm. 

That they were supported by bands of robbers, fireebooters, 
and rascals of every description, did not trouble them; in a good 

cause aU instruments might be used, they held. 

When, therefore, Agrippa arrived upon the scene he had no 

difficulty with the Pharisaic party; where he failed in 

attempting to calm the Zealots. It was in vain that he pointrf 

out to them their hopeless prospects in the face of &e mvmable 

powerofRome;their simple retort was *at they r Aed on 

divine power; there was no answer to that. Ultimately, Agrippa 
was threatened with violence by them, and had to leave thea^. 
In fact, it is abundantly clear from the next step that was takm 
that the Zealots had now become dommant A peat ^embly 

washeldinthe Temple at which it was decide *at m fature no 

offering from a Gentile was to be accepted. This was, m eff^ 
fSration of war, for it meant that the authonty of the 
Roman emperor was no longer recognized. Ever smM 4e ^ 

behalf of the Emperor and the Roman people hai m tte 

first instance, been the gift of Augustus-so that, if now no 

P. 444). 
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offering from a Gentile was to be accepted, it implied repudia- 
tion of the Roman Emperor, and of Roman suzer^ty. * 

Against this the religious leaders, including the High-pr^stly 
party and the Pharisees, strenuously opposed themselves. They 
sent to Agrippa, begging him to come with troops m order to 

subdue the rebels and thus avert the danger of war. Agnppa, ^ 
the friend of Rome, again quickly responded; he sent a detach- 
ment of troops to support the anti-war party, and together they 
secured the upper city, while their opponents held the Temple 
hill and the lower city. But the royal troops, consisting of Jews 
as well as Romans, were not strong enough to withstand the 
rebels; the former deserted and went over to their brethren, the 
latter took refuge in the towers of Hippicus, Phasael, and 
Mariamne; they were offered freedom if they laid dovm their 
arms; but on coming forth they were all killed. A like fate 
befell the High-priest and his brother.^ But this internecine 
quarrel was not the only one among the Jews; we read of a 
certain Menahem, who appezirs to have had designs of his own; 
he, with a certain following, managed to seize the strong fortress 
of Masada, situated on the western coast of the Dead Sea, where 
he obtained a supply of arms and provisions. He came to 
Jerusalem with the idea, as it seems, of making himself king — at 
any rate he dressed himself in the royal garments, stolen presum- 
ably from Agrippa’s palace; but neither the pro-war nor the anti- 
war party would have anything to do with him; so that, after 
more bloodshed, his followers were dispersed, Menahem himself 
being put to death. The remnant, under Eleazar, a kinsman of 
his, fled to Masada, vowing enmity against the J ews as well as 

against the Romans. ^ 

The news of the revolt in Jerusalem spread very quickly 
over the country and one of the immediate results was an 
attack on the Jewish population in a number of cities by 
the Syrians; terrible slaughter took place in many parts of the 

country.4 

By the autumn of a.d. 66 the legate Cestius Gallus arrived 
upon the scene from Antioch with a considerable force to put an 
end to the revolt. After some minor successes on the way down 
he occupied Sepphoris, in Galilee; then he came to Jerusalem 
and attempted to storm the Temple; but he wzis driven back, 

* BeU. Jud. ii. 414 S. * Ibid., 417-41. 

* Ibid., 446 ff. ♦ Ibid., 457 a 
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and his retreat became a flight. J osephus says that comparatively 
few Jews were killed, but that the Romans lost 5,300 footmen, 
and 480 horsemen.^ This defeat of the Romans took place 
in November; it naturally strengthened the Jewish fanatics in 
their belief that God was with them. 


2. THE CAMPAIGN IN GALILEE 


The Jews had sufficient knowledge of the Romans to know 
that this victory, so far from daunting them, would be the signal 
for more serious war. Accordingly, preparations were made by 
appointing military commanders in the different parts of the 
country; Josephus himself was placed in com m and of Galilee,* 
where, however, he found a rival in John of Gischala, who 
seems to have caused him much annoyance.^ For the moment 
Josephus held his own. John soon showed himself a doughty 
leader, and gave the Romans a good deal of trouble in his strong- 
hold of Gischala, whither he withdrew for fear of Josephus.^ In 
Jerusalem, too, preparations were made; the walls were repaired, 
offensive weapons were collected, and the young men were 

drilled, s 

On the Roman side Nero appointed Vespasian to conduct 
the campaign. In the winter of a.d. 66-7 Vespasian went to 
Antioch and gathered his army; in the spring of a.d. 67 he 
advanced to Ptolemais, where he received the submission of ihe 
city of Sepphoris. He was soon joined by his son Titus with 

another army; together they mustered 60,000 men.^ ^ ^ 

The Jews could not fail to see the futility of meetmg their 
enemies in open battle; their only course was to shut themselves 
up in a number of fortified places and to wait for what they 
were convinced would surely come to pass, i.e. divine mterven- 
tion. In most cases the defenders of these fortified places were 
unable to hold out against the attacks of the Ro^ solders; 
but Jotapata, north of Sepphoris, where Josephus had ^ 
quarters, held out for forty-seven days, when it w^ forced to 
capitulate.7 Josephus gave himself up. and. bemg brough 
before Vespasian, prophesied that he would “““-I “ 

emperor; thereupon Vespasian treated him kmdly. but kept 


1 

a 

4 

7 


^ lud ii “Ce the whole of the long passage, U. 457-5M- 

'■ Ji'JSw.'. rf a.. d«e, W. .33 e 
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him prisoner.* Tiberias surrendered without a struggle; Tari- 
chea (Magdala) put up a fight, but was soon taken. In a short 
time all the country west of the Jordan was subdued, with the 
exception of Gischala; the fortress on Mount Tabor also still 
held out. 2 On the east of the sea of Galilee the fortress of Gamala 
gave considerable trouble; but this, too, fell; though some 
strongholds in the country east of the Jordan still held out. The 
final was to take the two remaining strongholds which were 
holding their own in the west. Titus was sent against Gischala, 
where the redoubtable John was in conunand; the latter asked 
for a truce because it was the Sabbath day; this being granted, 
he escaped during the night and fled to Jerusalem ; 3 the fortified 
dty, forsaken by its leader, then surrendered. As to the fortress 
on Mount Tabor, the besieged were enticed by a ruse, and 


many were slain.^ 

Before the year a.d. 67 was out the whole of Galilee was sub- 
dued, and Vespasian returned to Caesarea for the winter. 


3. THE SUBJUGATION OF JUDAEA 

Early in the spring of the year a.d. 68 Vespasian set out once 
more to continue his task. Owing to the state of Jerusalem, 
brought about by the strife of parties there (see next section), 
Vespasian’s generals counselled an immediate attack upon the 
city, maintaining that the internal fighting would make its 
capture easy. Vespasian decided, however, to let the Jerusalem 
forces weaken themselves by continued fighting against one 
another, while he turned his attention to the rest of Judaea.® 

His first objective was Gadara, ‘the metropolis of Peraea’; 
though a city of considerable strength it very soon fell into the 
hands of the Romans; in fact, the majority of the citizens re- 
ceived Vespasian with joyful acclamations. As it was still early 
in the year (March), Vespasian returned to Caesarea before 
recommencing the campaign in earnest; but he left his general 
Placidius, with three thousand footmen and a body of horsemen, 
to settle with the surrounding district; by his energy the whole 
of Peraea, with the exception of Machaerus, was subjugated.^ 

A little later in the year Vespasian again retiuned south from 

* Ibid* 399 ff.; Suetonius, Vesp, v, mentions both the prophecy and Josephus 
by name, which seems to prove that Josephus really did make the prcdiction* 

* BeU. Jud, iv. I* ^ Ibid., 98 ff. ♦ Ibid., 54 ff. 

» Ibid., 366 ff. • Ibid., 419 ff. 
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Caesarea with a considerable army, and by the beginning 
June practically the whole land, with the exception of some 
notable strongholds and of Jerusalem, was subdued. Josephus 
sums up the course of events thus: Vespasian came to Antipatris; 
a couple of days sufficed to take this; then the surroimding 
villages were ravaged. The toparchy of Thamna suffered a like 
fate. A large number of Jewish refugees who had come over to 
him were then placed in Jamnia, which had already been taken; 
these refugees formed the nucleus of what before long became 
the most important Jewish community in Palestine. Further, 
after taking Emmaus, Vespasian overran Idumaea ; thence he 
turned north into Samaria; and then, coming south once more, 
Jericho and Adida were captured, and Roman garrisons were 

placed in them.^ 

The ground was now fully prepared for the final blow at 
Jerusalem; before imdertaking this Vespasian returned once 
more to Caesarea. But scarcely had he arrived there before the 
news of Nero’s death reached him. This involved a change of 
plans; it was imperative for Vespasian to keep an eye on the 
confuted state of affairs at the centre of the empire. The 
Jewish war was, therefore, suspended. For the rest of this year 

(a.d. 68) nothing further was done. 

ij., THE POSITION IN JERUSALEM* 

Vespasian’s resolve to leave Jerusalem to self-d«tmction 
while he dealt with the remaining strongholds of Juda^ cer- 
tainly seemed justified by the events occurring withm the aty. 
Upon the whole, it was probably wiser, firom his pomt of view, 
to let the mutual hatred of the parties there mcrease by con- 
tinual strife unimpeded, before the attack was ^de; for ^ 
foUo>ving the advice of his generals, the siege had t^en m 
hand at once, before party antagonism was 
there was the possibility that the presence of the 
might produce a temporary joining of forces ^ong 

tending parties in order to resist the common foe. 

We have seen that the leader of the 

him a following of desperadoes, and 

managed to persuade many, especially the younger men, to jon. 

* BeU. Jud. iv. 440 ff., 486 ff. 

2 Co. Dio Cass. Ixvi. 4 (Reinach, op. at., pp. 189 - 95 )- 
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them in opposition to the more moderate party, headed by 
Ananus, the High-priest. As the Zealots were in a minority 
they secretly solicited the help of the Idumaeans, whom they 
admitted into the city at night-time. The Idumaeans fell upon 
Ananus and his followers ; many were killed, among them Ananus 
himself. The Idumaeans then withdrew to their own land. 

But John of Gischala was not the only leader of the Zealote 
a certain Eleazar^ also had a considerable following in the city; 
he managed to take possession of the Temple, which was turned 
into a fortified place. These two Zealot leaders thus took up an 
attitude in opposition to one another. Then, to complicate 
matters still further, the moderate party, with the idea of 
weakening the Zealots, invited another Zealot leader with his 
following into the city, knowing that all these leaders were at 
daggers drawn. This new arrival was one Simon Bargiora; he 
had been in Judaea the counterpart of John of Gischala in 
Galilee. There were thus three parties of Zealots in Jerusalem, 
each with its own leader, and all fighting against one another; 
Eleazar in the Temple, John of Gischala in the outer Temple 
buildings, and Simon Bargiora in the city itself. The fighting 
between these three parties went on for some time; finally John 
of Gischala captured the Temple, and Eleazar’s party coalesced 

with his.2 

The lot of those who belonged to the moderate party, now in a 
considerable minority, can well be imagined; they could not 
leave the city, the Zealots saw to that; ultimately it came to the 
alternative that either they threw in their lot with the Zealots, 
or else they were put to death. 

Such was the state of affairs in Jerusalem when the final act of 
the tragedy began. 


5. THE SIEGE AND FALL OF JERUSALEM 

In the year a.d. 69 Vespasian sent his son Titus to Rome to 
congratulate the new Emperor, Galba, while he himself pro- 
ceeded against Jerusalem. 3 But Vespasian’s thoughts were else- 
where; the terrible confusion which had been going on during 


* BeU. Jud. vii. 253 ff. 

* Ibid. iv. 196 ff. The course of events as described by Josephus is by no 

means easy to follow, and one cannot always be certain of the chronological 
sequence* ^ Tacitus, Hist, ii. i. 
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this year in other parts of the empire,* and the bright prospects 
of his succeeding to the piincipate, filled his mind Viath more 
important matters than that of the siege of a pro\incial dty. 
For the time being, Jerusalem was left to its owm de\ices, and 
Vespasian returned to Caesarea. He was then proclaimed 
emperor by his troops.^ He thereupon sent an army to Italy to 
overthrow ViteUius, who was now in the ascendant, while he 
journeyed to Alexandria to await events.3 

It is well to recall here a fact of which we are reminded by 
Schlatter, 4 and which cannot have been without effect on the 
subsequent attitude of the citizens of Jerusalem. The war had 
been in progress for over three years, and during the whole of 
this period Jerusalem had been in open rebellion, with never a 
gate closed, with firee egress and ingress; and yet the mighty 
Roman legions had never attempted an attack. Several times 
Vespasian had come threateningly near; but had alwa^'s drawn 
off again. How could it have been otherwise than that the 
people should have been confirmed in their belief in the in\iola- 
bility of the City of God? With war surging all around, with 
stronghold after stronghold swept away by the war-flood, with 
the bloody tide rising sometimes to within sight of the very walls 
of that City on a hill, which alone stood unscathed in defiance of 
procurator, legate, emperor — ^must it not have seemed that the 
hand of the Almighty Himself w^as poised over the place where 
His honour dwelt to keep it safe and unpolluted firom the inroad 
of unclean Gentiles? This, it may be coi^dently asserted, 
the \iew and conviction of the Zealots, blinded as they were by 

unreasoning fanaticism. And it ^vill account for 
foUowed in the subsequent months; a resistance, heroic, no 

doubt, but purblind, obstinate, and mad. 

It was not till the spring of a.d. 70 that the army undCT the 

command of Titus arrived before the walls of Jerusalem. At the 
ven^ outset of the siege Titus, while reconnoitring m ihe near 
neighbourhood of the city, barely escaped <^pture; his ttoops 
wprp attacked bv a sudden sortie and were m danger ot being 

through his personal bravery that a 


catastrophe w'as averted. ^ 

1 Yhe ‘vcar of the four emperors’, as the 
authorities (Rosto\'tzeff, oP- cit. ii. 22). 

^ DM. jvd. iv. 592 ff.; Tacitus, Hist. ii. 74 “ 9 - 
♦ Gp. cit., p. 332. 


year A.D. 69 is called by out 

s Ibid., 82, 87 ff 
5 BM. Jvd. V. 54 
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Even with the Romans before their walls the strife within the 
city continued. In the struggle, as already pointed out, between 
John of Gischala and Eleazar the latter was worsted; thereupon 
Simon Bargiora joined forces with John, and their combined 
armies made serious attacks against the Romans.* Fighting 
continued for fifteen da)^ ; then the first of the three walls was 
broken through by the Romans and most of it was demolished.* 
Titus was thus able to encamp within the city. The second 
wall, which stretched from the Jaffa gate to the tower of Antonia 
and the northern side of the Temple, w'as very stoudy defended. 
Constant sallies were made, and the enemy was driven back; 
the wall was twice captured by the Romans, and twice they had 
to Wthdraw from it. The struggle went on for three days; but 
on the fourth, after another vigorous assault, the Romans once 
more took it and razed a large portion of it to the ground.^ The 
final stand w^as made ^vithin the Temple. Hitherto, in spite of 
more or less incessant fighting, and although famine was sore, 
the daily sacrifices, morning and evening, had continued; now 
this became impossible ‘for want of men to offer them . 

Josephus, who was with the besieging army, tells us that he 
made an earnest attempt to persuade the people to surrender, 
but in vain.4 The terrible struggle continued, until at last the 
Romans set fire to the Temple.s But even this was not the end; 
Simon Bargiora and John of Gischala managed to escape from 
the burning Temple with a handful of the Zealots to the upper 
city; they continued fighting desperately, but were finally 
ov'ercome; some few escaped, the rest were killed. The Romans 
ravaged the city, plundering and murdering; it was finally 
given over to the flames. ^ The capture of the city had taken 

five months to complete. 

After the faU of Jerusalem Titus made a triumphal progress 
northwards along the coast, stopping at the important aties of 
Caesarea, Caesarea Philippi, and Berytus, and so on to AnUo^. 
Masses of Jewish prisoners followed in his tram, and 
sojourns in these cities grand spectacles in the amp^theatr« 

were offered in which the prisoners had to entert^ 
by killing one another in gladiatorial combats.^ From An 
he went to Alexandria, and on his way thither he once more 

» Ibid., 296 ff. » Ibid., 303 ff- 

* Ibid., 232 ff.; Dio Cass. livi. o. 

’ Ibid., viL 24 - 


» Bell. Jud. V. 98 ff., 265 ff. 

♦ Ibid., vi. I ff. 

• Bell. Jud. vi. 271 ff. 
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viewed the ruined remnants of what had been Jerusalem; here 
nothing more was to be seen than the citadel, with its three 
towers, and part of the west wall.^ Finally he reached Rome, 
where a magnificent reception from Vespaisian and the people 
awaited him. Josephus gives an interesting and detailed account 
of the great triumphal procession in honour of V espasian and 
Titus; among the trophies carried away were the sacred belong- 
ings of the Temple, ‘the golden table of the weight of many 
talents’, i.e. the table of the shewbread, the seven-branched 
candlestick, and a roll of the Law; the two former were later 
deposited in the Temple of Peace, erected by Vespasian; he 
kept in his own palace the roll of the Law and the purple veils of 

the holy place.^ 

The faU of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple made 
a break in the history of the Jews which can be compared only 
with the catastrophe of 586 B.c. The untold number of those 
who had perished during the four years’ war, and the many thou- 
sands who had been taken prisoners and sold as slaves in different 
parts of the world, had left a mere remnant of Jews in Judaea. 
Hitherto the Jews all over the world had looked to Jerusalem 
the Temple for instruction, guidance, and inspiration. 
With the disappearance of the religious centre it might wellnigh 
have seemed that Judcdsm was doomed, and that the Jews 
would be absorbed in the nations of the world. But it was not so, 
as the subsequent history will show. To this we must now turn. 

* Ibid., i; the towers were those of Hippicus, Phasacl, and Mariamnc. 

* Ibid., 123 ff. 
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Chapter XXIX 
AFTER THE WAR 


SUMMARY 


[Even the fall of Jerusalem did not at once wholly put an end to the 
war; some isolated strongholds in Judaea held out for a few months 
in forlorn desperation; but eventually they, too, fell. A strong 
Roman force was left in the country. One of the results of the war 
was that the friendly relationship between the Jews and Rome, 
which had lasted so long, was finally ended. On the site of the 
Temple a heathen shrine was erected; the Temple-tax, which the 
Jews all over the world had hitherto paid for the upkeep of their 
inctuary and its services, was now used for the benefit of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome. Other taxes were also laid upon the 

With the disappearance of the Jewish State the Sadducaean party 
ceased to exist; similarly the fanatical nationalists; the Pharisaic 
party alone survived, and their whole activity was now more than 
ever centred on the study and inculcation of the Law; the most 
prominent among the Pharisees at this time was Jochanan ben 

In the Dispersion opposition to Rome continued in some centre 
after the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the T^ple; thu 
was notably the case in Alexandria. Not long after, outbre^ 
place in other parts of Egypt, in Ubya, in Gyrene, where Ae Je^ 
perpetrated terrible cruelties on the Gentile population, and on the 
island of Cyprus; in Mesopotamia, too, there was a nsmg. Th^ 
outbreaks in widely separated parts were a serious menace, o^ 

order^ to supply reinforcements for the Parian It was 

only with difficulty that these various centres of disaffection were 

’'D.irinR aU these years the Jews of Palestine itself r^inrf pasdt^ 
this being due, no doubt, to the shattering blows they bad r<^^ 

the ihst of these uiv^ved 

sLt Tzeus on the site of the Temple, and the rebuil^g rfffie 
ofie Jew., under their leader Bar-Kokhb^ 

sponuneous that X^on SX we« appalling. 

F^Sirrle^ :"erSd diey remained hencefor. 
scattered aliens over the world.] 
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I. PALESTINE 

yUDAEA had henceforth its own procurator, of the senatorial 

J rank, independent of the Syrian legate. 

Even the total destruction of Jerusalem* did not immediately 
bring the war to an end. The ingrained conviction that divine 
intervention would take place even in the darkpt hour induced 
some of the most stubborn to hold out against the Roman 
soldiery in certain strongholds. Thus, Herodeion, to the south 
of Jerusalem, needed subduing by the new legate, Lucihus 
Bassus. Though this was speedily accomplished, the fortress of 
Machaerus, on the southern border of Peraea,^ gave more 
trouble on account of its very strong position; but ultimately 
this fortress also fell into the hands of the Romans. 3 The most 
difficult to take of all the strongholds was Masada; tliis fortress, 
built on a rock, was inaccessible on three sides; the defence of it 
was, therefore, comparatively easy, especially when defended by 
the desperate Sicani.^ The task of reducing this devolved upon 
Flavius Silva, who succeeded Bassus.s The long account which 
Josephus gives of the siege of Masada describes the difficulties 
with which the besiegers were faced and the vigorous defence of 
the besieged. The knowledge on the part of these latter of what 
their fate would be if captured explains the gruesome end of the 
siege; they slew their wives and children and then killed each 
other; so that when the Romsms entered the place they found 

their work completed.** 

Masada was the last stronghold to fall; with its capture the 
last vestige of the war, so far as Palestine was concerned, 

disappeared. 

Rome’s experience of the extraordinary powers of endurance 
and the tough resistance of the Jews warned her that stem 
precautionary measures were demanded if any recrudescence of 
the revolutionary spirit was to be kept in check. Palestine had, 

* Josepbus says that apart from the three towers which were spared (see above) 
and the wall by them, the razing of the city was so complete that those who looked 
upon its site would not have believed that it could ever have been a place of 
habitation {BelLJud. vii. 3). 

* ‘The length of Peraea is from Machaerus to Pella* (ibid.^ iii. 4^)- 

» Ibid., vii. 163 ff. 

^ Ibid., 253 ff.; Masada lay on the western coast of the Dead Sea (vii. 
280 ff.). Sec Schulten’s valuable monograph, Masada . . . (1933)- 

* He had died in Judaea previously, but Josephus gives no details. 

* Ibid., 275 ff. 
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therefore, been placed in charge of a procurator of sena- 
torial rank immediately after the fall of the city. Caesarea* 
continued to be the head-quarters as heretofore. A Roman 
force was stationed on the site of Jerusalem; another military 
centre was estabhshed at Emmaus. 


The fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple, 
together with the downfall of the Jewsh State, were the ine- 
vitable outcome of the two irreconcilable points of view, the 
Roman and the nationalistic-Jewish, the first clash of which had 
sounded when Pompey had placed his foot on Palestinian soil as 
the representative of the new world-power. But for long, owing 
to the pro-Roman attitude of the Jewdsh rulers, Rome had 
looked upon Judaea with a kindly eye; Roman fidendship for 
the Jews had become traditional.^ Now one of the most sinister 
consequences for the Jews of the fall of Jerusalem w^as the very 
different relationship between them and Rome which arose. 
Hitherto, as we have showm, there had been fidendship; the 
consideration shown for Jewish susceptibilities had on many 
occasions been very marked; above all, there had never been 
any interference with the full exercise of the Jewish religion, its 
practices and customs. The experience of the last few years 
brought about a great change in all t h is. As rebels who had 
been subdued only by the emplo>Tnent of force long sustained, 
the Jews were naturally regarded as a potential source of danger 
to the empire; and, as the sequel shows, this estimate was not a 
mistaken one. It followed that Rome’s treatment of the Jews 

could not be what it had been. 

A notable mark of changed relationship was the ordinance 
put forth by Vespasian, according to which the Temple-tax, 
hitherto sent by the Jews all over the world for the upkeep of the 
Temple services, was now to be used for the benefit of the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome.3 The sting here did not lie in 
having to pay the tax, to which the Jews had been accustomed 
fi-om time immemorial, but firom the fact that they were forced 
to support a heathen temple. This was in addition to the^ntJ 
judaicus, levied on every Jew; an impost which Domitian, soon 


* Caesarea by the sea, not Caesarea Philippi, which was situated at the head 

of the Jordan valley by mount Hermon. • x ■ t. 

» It will be realized that a distinction must be made between the Jewish rulm 

with their followers and the turbulent bands of fanatical Jcnvs who were repudiated 

by the rulers, and who gave so much trouble to the Rom^. 

3 R^Il vii. fit 8: Dio Cass. Ixvi. 7: cp. Appian, p. 50 (Rcinach, op. at., p. 15SJ. 
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after laid not only on all who were Jews by race, but also on all 
prosdytes to Judaism; Roman citizens who accepted the Jewish 

religion were especially sought out and punished. * 

According to Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius,^ persecutions 
against the Jews took place in the reigns of Vespasian, Domitian, 
and Trajan, owing to Jewish hopes of the advent of the Messi- 
anic king. While it is probable that some historic kernel is con- 
tained in what Hegesippus says, the fact that rio persecution 
are hinted at by any other ancient writer makes it fairly certain 

that they were not of a serious character. 

2. PHARISAISM 

It is of importance to observe how the Jewish parties were 
affected by the disappearance of the Jewish State. During the 
two preceding centuries or thereabouts, there had existed, as 
we have seen, the High-priestly Sadducaean party, composed 
mainl y of the aristocracy, which had acted as a mediating 
dement between Rome and Palestine. Obviously, there was no 
place for such a party in the new regime. The Sadducees are no 
more heard of; the incidental references to them in Rabbinical 
writings occur merely for the purpose of illustrating and refuting 
teaching opposed to orthodox Judaism. Secondly, there had 
been the nationalistic party which had been the real cause of all 
the trouble that had come upon the people. Originally, ^e 
adherents of this party had been actuated by motives which 
were good, though based upon mistaken conceptions; their 
blind fanaticism had been largdy fanned by the extravagant 
prophedes of Apocalyptic visionaries, and their hopes nourished 
by promises of divine intervention on their behalf in the near 
future. But as time went on the earlier ideals waned, and, with 
the absorption of disreputable elements within their ranks, the 
Jewish nationalists became a terror to the rest of their own people 
and an intolerable nuisance to the Roman rulers. Though it 
took some time to root out these fanatics, sooner or later the 
nationalist party was boimd to disappear; with prophecies 
falsified and hopes disappointed its raison (Pitre ceased. There 
remained the Pharisaic party; opposed to the Sadducees on 
three counts, their worldliness, their heterodoxy, and their dis- 
loyalty to the Law; opposed to the nationalists on account of 
their deceptive apocalyptic expectations, and on account of their 

’ Suetonius, Dom. xii. 2; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14. * Hist. EccUs. iii. 12, 19, 20, 32. 
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fighting fever, — ^the Pharisees formed the only party which 
could survive, the only party which deser\'ed to survive, for they 
had held to all that was best in Judaism, and in their love of peace, 
and in their acquiescence in Roman rule, they could in no sense 
be regarded as a menace to the Roman State. To the Sadducecs 
the present had been all-important; the nationalistic Apocal^'p- 
tists had looked to the future; the Pharisees differed firom both of 
these in looking to the past for inspiration. The revelation of the 
divine will accorded on Moimt Sinai, as embodied in the Law, 
this was the source from whence the Pharisees derived inspiration 
and guidance; they had for long worked and taught in this sense, 
but with only partial success; now their time had come. From 
now onw^ards Pharisaic influence increased more and more; 
disillusionment had a sobering effect upon the masses who had 
been hypnotized by the glowing pictures of world-power pre- 
sented to them by their former leaders; the visionary future was 
displaced by the stem reality which now faced them; there 
was neither hope nor comfort nor guidance excepting in what was 
offered by Pharisaism. And, indeed, it soon became apparent 
that there were points of attachment between what the Phari- 
sees taught and the hopes and ideals which had been cherished 
by the Apocalyptists; the Messianic hope, with all that this 
implied, the final supremacy of Israel, the belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,— these were things which had figured pre- 
eminently in the Jewish nationalist outlook, and were definitely 
part of the Pharisaic creed; tme, they did not stand in the 
forefront like the Law, but that w^as because, as they said, such 
things were in the hand of God, who would in His owm good 
time bring all to pass ; man’s present concern was the fulfilment 
of the wdil of God as set forth in His Law. But that these doc- 
trines were taught by the Pharisees made it much easier for the 
masses in the early days of disillusionment to accept their now 

exclusive leaders. 

Of these leaders the most prominent after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem was Johanan ben Zakkai.i He gathered a band of pupils 
about lum and settled down in Jabneh (Jamnia), and by degrees 
established a new centre for the study of the Law. The academy 


» A story is told of him that when, during the siege rf Jerusa^, he 

reduced m despair owing to the strife of parti«, he got mto - 

himself carried out of the dty as a corpse to the Roman camp (Midrash, Eioh, 

■s. L 5). 
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over which he presided there exercised an authority similar to 
that of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem before the war. 

3. THE JEWS OF THE DISPERSION 

It was not only in Palestine that despairing resistance con- 
tinued for some little time even after the fall of Jerusalem. In 
some centres of the Dispersion also attempts were made by the 
Jews to brave the power of Rome. One of these centres was 
Alexandria. A number of fugitives from Jerusalem found their 
way here and sought to arouse their co-religionists against their 
imperial rulers. But finding that the Jews of Alexandria were 
averse from such a step, the rebels put some of the loyal leaders 
to death, hoping thereby to compel the masses to join them in 
their design. Affairs became so menacing that the heads of the 
Alexandrian Jewish Gerousia called an assembly of their people 
in order to decide upon their course of action. The result was 
that an attack was made upon the revolutionaries, six hun- 
dred of whom were taken prisoners. The remainder fled to the 
Thebais and to other parts; before long they, too, were cap- 
tured or dispersed, and thus the abortive attempt was brought 
to an end.* But the incident is instructive as illustrating the rest- 
less and fanatical spirit of this type of Jew. 

In spite of the loyalty shown by the Alexandrian Jews, 
Vespasian ordered the closing of the Jewish temple at Leon- 
topolis, lest it should become a rallying-centre, in place of the 
destroyed sanctuary at Jerusalem, for the nationalistic Jews.* 
Bitterly as this must have been resented, the Egyptian Jews 
were powerless to retaliate, and for a number of years, so far 
as we know, there was peace in this centre of the Dispersion. 

But the traditional hatred for one another of the Jews and 
Greeks of Alexandria did not, in the meantime, always remain 
quiescent. Some hints regarding an encounter between them, 
which took place in a.d. no, occur in a recently discovered 
papyrus from Oxyrhyncus.3 The mutilated condition of the 
papyrus leaves us in the dark as to the cause of the disturbance; 
but it appears that the Greeks had a grievance against the Jews, 
and that they sent envoys to Rome to lay their complaint before 
the emperor Trajan; the Jews were of course, also represented. 
The case went entirely against the Greeks, and, as the papyrus 

* Bell, Jud, vii, 407 ff* * Ibid.> 420 ff., 433 ff* * Bell, Juden und 

Criechen . . pp. 34 ff. 
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gives obvious indications of having come fix)m a partisan of 
theirs, this is e\idently historical. But the chief point of interest 
which the pap-sTus has for us is the light it throws on Trajan’s 
attitude to^vards the Jews; it is true he is represented as being 
wholly tmder the influence of his \vife Plotina, who appears as 
strongly pro-Jewish; but though this may be regarded as an 
overstatement, it is evident, whatever the reasons may have 
been, that the Je\s^ enjoyed considerable favour in court circles; 
this, as Bell sa^'s,^ confirms the e\idence of Suetonius on the 
subject, as well as what is suggested by the coins of Nerva. 

^Vhether the action of the Alexandrian Je\vs, of which the 
Greeks complained, was in any way connected with the serious 
movement which may well have been in preparation at this 
time it would be precarious to say; but it was only a few years 
after that a Je^sdsh revolution of considerable proportions broke 
out. In the year a.d. i 15 Trajan was aw’ay in the eastern parts 
of the empire engaged in war with the Parthians, he required 
for this purpose a large part of the Roman ttoops stationed in 
different parts of the pro\ince of Africa. This presented to the 
Jews in this part of the empire a favourable opportunity for 
rising against Rome and asserting their independence. Very 
litde^ is knosN-n regarding the early stages of this outbreak; but 
since it arose in different centres simultaneously— Libya, Eg>-pt, 
C\Tene— it seems likely to have been a concerted movement on 
the part of Jewish communities in widely separated areas.^ ^ 
From the fact that the Jews elected a king, named Lyks^as, it 
mav be gathered that it was their intention to found an African 
Te^sish kingdom .3 The pent-up rancour which the Je>« had 
been compeUed to conceal for the last half-century vented itself 
first on the inhabitants of C%Tene; here a temble 
seems to have taken place, even though it be granted that Bio 
Cassius exaggerates in saving that tsfo himdr^ and tw^ 
thousand were slaughtered by the Jev,^ m their 
Greeks being thus defeated, they fled for safety to Alexan(faa 
here in revenge, they feU upon the Alexandrian Jew's; whether 

these latter had in any way been ^ 

iSr^retaliamd, and a terrible conflict took place, m ^ 

which whole quarters of the city were devas^ted The Jew^ w em 
, . . 1 4.^a crk oTTMt were their losses that tli y 


» Op. a/-, P- 3^ 
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never succeeded in regaining the position which they had 
hitherto held in the Dispersion, But elsewhere the Jews were 
victorious; the depleted garrisons made the task of the Roman 
troops of coping with their enemies an impossible one. The 
Jews under the leadership of their elected king swarmed into 
various parts of Egypt, laying waste whole districts, and terror- 
izing the inhabitants, as another papyrus vividly shows.* 

Trajan found that energetic measures were called for if the 
revolution was to be stamped out; he, therefore, sent his ablest 
general, Quintus Marcus Turbo, with a large army and a 
considerable naval force, to deal with the rebels. After much 
fighting the resistance of the Jews was at last broken; but they 
were not entirely subdued until after Hadrian had ascended the 

throne. 

Another centre of revolution was the island of Cyprus, where, 
under the leadership of a man named Artemio, a massacre 
similar to that perpetrated in Gyrene took place, two hundred 
and forty thousand non-Jews being slain; though here again one 
may only surmise some exaggeration on the part of Dio Cassius. 
He tells us, further, that as an outcome of their cruelty the Jews 
were not permitted to land on the island; even if a storm- 
tossed Jew were cast on its shores he was to be put to death. 
Who the Roman general was who finally quelled the rising here 
is not known. 

Eusebius makes mention of Mesopotamia as another centre of 
Jewish disaffection; this was quelled with great barbarity by 
Lusius Quietus; as a reward for his energy he was made pro- 
curator of Palestine,* 

Thus for half a century after the fall of Jerusalem the Romans 
were faced from time to time with Jewish uprisings in various 
parts of the empire. In each case the Jews were subdued with 
ruthless severity. But in spite of these bitter experiences the 
Jews made one more supreme attempt to assert their indepen- 
dence. Something about this final desperate struggle must be 
said. 


4. THE BAR-KOKHBA REVOLT 

The shattering blow which the Jews of Palestine had suffered 
in the year a.d. 70 would have rendered them incapable of any 

* B^, op. cit., p. 39 f. 

* Hist, Ecd, iv. 2; Dio Cass. Ixviii. 32; and see, further, Schiircr, op, cit. i. 666 ff.; 
Quietus was of Moorish extraction. 
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hostile movement even had the desire for this existed; 
but there is no reason to suppose that any such wish animated 
them. This quietude went on for more than half a century, 
uninfluenced by the uprisings of their co-religionists in the 
Dispersion, and would probably have continued indefinitely 
had not two untoward imperial decisions been promulgated 
^vhich once more aroused the fury of the Jews to white heat. It 
was because deep-seated religious feelings were outraged that 
the last, and perhaps most terrible, encounter between the Jews 

and Imperial Rome took place. 

The edicts issued by Hadrian which so enraged the Jews 

reflected traits in the character of this emperor. DiU speaks of 
him as ‘the most interesting of emperors’; he says: 

‘The greatest practical genius in the imperial line had, in the field 
of rehgion and speculation, an infinite passion for all that was curious 
and exotic ... His insatiable curiosity had an endless variety of 
moods, and offered an open door to all the influences from many 
creeds. The restorer of ancient shrines, the admirer of Epictetus, the 
dabbler in astrology, the votary of Eleusis and all the mysteries of 
the East, the munificent patron of all professors of pM^phy and 
the arts, the man who delighted also to puzzle and ridicule them, 
had probably few settled convictions of his own. His last words to 
his soul in their mingled lightness and pathos, seem to express rather 
regret for the sunhght left behind than any hope in entenng on a 

Him journey into the unknown. * 

One can understand that to Hadrian, who in various direction 
had an enhghtened ouUook, and who was a man of re^ed 
tastes, there would be something very revolting m the baxbanc 
custom of castration, however much it might be claimed as a 
religious rite.^ By an edict of Domitian this had already b^ 
prohibited; now Hadrian not only confirmed that ^ct, but 
made the practice punishable by death. Not only so, but m t^ 
edict which he issued he added to the mutilation mention^ 


circumcision 


alty. There is no reason to suppose that 
specially in mind by including circumciaon 
various other peoples within the empire^ 


Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, p. 503 . 

Th£ Goldm Bough; The MagU Art, ii. 144 ff- 9 ”)* 

’ ^ r. L. Modcstinus, Digest, xlN-iii. 8, 1 1, quoted by 

bidon is withdrawn by Antoninus Pius, showing 

* See c.g. Herodotus, u. 104. 
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gtjll less that he had any intention of wounding their 

religious susceptibilities; but since every Jew had by the Law to 
submit to this rite, which he believed to be a divine ordinance, its 
prohibition constituted one of the gravest possible attacks upon 
his faith and religious practice. This, then, was the first cause of 
the Jewish rising. The other had to do with Hadrian’s love of 
art and architecture. Jerusalem had remained more or less a 
ruin for the last sixty years; Hadrian now determined to rebuild 
the city, to give it the name of Aelia Capitolina, and to erect on 
the site of the Temple a shrine to Zeus.’' While this decision may 
perhaps be described as wanting in tact and consideration, it 
may well be doubted whether Hadrian really intended thereby 
to hurt the feelings of the Jews. The city was a ruin, to rebuild 
it was a beneficent act and pleasing to one with a love for beauti- 
ful architecture; the Temple had disappeared, nothing but the 
site was left; Hadrian could hardly have been expected to 
realize the Jewish point of view as to this site; nor can he be 
blamed for not knowing that the Jews cherished the hope of one 
day erecting a new Temple there to their God; and, it may be 
added, it is not to be supposed that he could appreciate the 
Jewish aversion to the erection of a heathen Temple on the 
derelict sacred site. 

But, however this may be, the rising of the Jews was as 
unanimous as it was sudden, and as sudden as it was unexpected. 
It is a remarkable fact, and a wonderful illustration of loyalty to 
conviction, however misguided, that throughout Judaea the 
Jews arose spontaneously to what they believed to be the call of 
duty. As through the centuries the Messianic hope had been the 
guiding star and the inspiration of the nation, so now it was 
this hope which urged the people on; only on this occasion all, 
and not merely a section, as more than once before, believed 
that the Messiah had really appeared. A leader of the name of 
Barkoziba arose, who claimed to be the Messiah, and he was at 
once received as such; even the most celebrated Rabbi of the 
day, Akiba, was convinced that the long-expected time had 
come, and pointed to Barkoziba as the Lord’s anointed ; for this, 
he said, was the fulfilling of the words uttered long ago : ‘There 
shall come forth a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall arise out 
of Israel’ he therefore designated this ‘Messiah’ ‘Bar-Kokhba’ 
‘son of a star’. 3 

> Dio Cass. Ixix. 12. 


* Nuxn. xxiv. 17. 


’ Eusebius, Hist, Eul. iv. 6 8, 
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The suddenness of the rising took the Romans quite unawares, 
and in a very short time Bar-Kokhba was master of Judaea. So 
convinced were the Jews that the Messianic kingdom was about 
to be established that coins were stamped with the inscription: 
‘Simon the Prince of Israel’, ‘For the Freedom of Jerusalem’, 
‘For the Freedom of Israel’, and others.* 

Tinnius Rufus, the procurator of Judaea, felt himself helpless 
to cope single-handed with the revolutionaries; Hadrian sent 
reinforcements again and again, but to no purpose.^ The 
method of warfare adopted by the Jews was similar to that of 
the Maccabaeans in the early da>^ of their struggle; the nature 
of the country was well fitted for their tactics; pitched battles in 
the open were out of the question; but in numberless spots in the 
mountainous districts, difficult of access, the Jews gathered in 
small bands, making sudden dashes firom their hiding-places, 
devastating the surrounding coimtry, and falling upon every one 
who would not join them .3 One by one these places of conceal- 
ment had to be looked for; and one by one the strongholds had 
to be attacked or starv'ed out. This trying and long-dra\>"n-out 
guerilla warfare Hadrian finally entrusted to his most eminent 
mihtary leader, Julius Severus; but even so the war dragged on 
for three years and a half before the Jews were finally subdued. 
This was in the eighteenth year of Hadrian (a.d. 134/ 135), 
when Beth-ther, the last stronghold in which Bar-Kokhba had 

taken refuge, fell into the hands of the Romans. 

The losses on either side were very heavy ; according to Dio 
Cassius well over half a mill ion Jews fell in the fighting, in 
addition to the victims of disease and himger; he also says that 
‘All Judaea was almost a wilderness’. On the Roman side ffie 
losses were likewise very serious, so much so that Hadnan in his 
rescript to the Senate, announcing the end of the w^, omitt^ 
the usual introductory formula that it was well with him and his 

received the name. 
It was peopled by 
there, or even to 

more and more, as 


army.^ , 

Jerusalem was now rebuilt by Hadnan and 
as originally intended, of Aelia Capitolina. 
Gentiles, no Jew being permitted to dwell 

enter it, on pain of death. 

From this time onward the Jews became 


• See Schurer’s important Appendix on th^ coins, op. at. L 765 72. 
» Dio Cass. Ixix. 13; Eusebius, Hist. EuUs. iv. 6. ^ 

’ Dio Cass. Ixix. 12. 
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Schiirer says, ‘aliens in a heathen world’. They never gave up 
the hope which for so many centuries had been the mainstay 
of the nation, viz. that some day the Jewish State would be 
re-established in the Holy Land. Even at the present time 
the return of Jerusalem to their possession, and especially the 
restoration of the Temple- worship, is prayed for daily: 

‘And to Jerusalem, Thy city, return in mercy, and dwell therein, 
as thou hast spoken; rebuild it soon in our days as an everlasting 
building, and speedily set up therein the throne of David. 

‘Accept, O Lord our God, Thy people Israel and their prayer; 
restore the service to the oracle of Thy House, and receive in love 
and favour both the fire-offerings of Israel and their prayer; and 
may the service of Thy people Israel be ever acceptable unto thee. 
And let our eyes behold Thy return in mercy to Zion.’* 

I Xhe fourteenth and seventeenth benedictions of the synagogal prayer Shemoneh 
FrrjJi /’Eighteen Benedictions’). 
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THE TITLES OF THE ROMAN ADMINISTRATORS 

IN SYRIA 

T he loose way in which Josephus uses the ofiBcial titles of the 
Roman administrators in Syria is sometimes confusing; it may, 
therefore, be worth while to indicate these quite briefly with a few 
words of explanation.* 

Proconsul (dv^ihraro?) ; this was the Roman title for the governor 
of a province under the Republic. But Augustus, in 27 b.c., while 
leaving some provinces to the Senate, retained the more important 
ones for himself. There were thus imperial and senatorial provinces. 
The imperial provinces were administered by a legatus Augusti pro 
praetore, the senatorial provinces by a proconsul as heretofore. 

As to Syria: this was made a Roman province by Pompey in 
64 and was governed by a proconsul. But Syria was one of those 
provinces which Augustus retained for himself, so that after 27 b.c., 
as it was one of the imperial provinces, the title of the administrator 
was legate. The primary duties of the administrator of a province, 
whether senatorial or imperial, were to levy taxes and to keep the 
peace. So far as Judaea was concerned, the attempt was made by the 
earliest proconsuls to divide it into five areas of administration, wth 
their centres in Jerusalem, Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepphoris 
(Diocaesarea) . This was in accordance with the Roman system 
of administration elsewhere, a country being divided into districte 
with a city as the administrative centre. As we have seen, this 

arrangement was modified before long. 

Legate’. As pointed out above, this was the title of the admini- 

strator of an imperial province from 27 b.c. onwards. 

Procurator (eTnV/jcOTo?) : there were two kinds of procurators; 
(i) those employed to look after Caesar’s property in provmc« 
governed by proconsuls or legates; they were of a lower grade and 
might hcfreedmen; and (2) those who governed small countries like 
Judaea with a mihtary command; these were of equ^irian rank. In 
the first instance, ‘procurator’ was the general tide for aU officials of 
the higher order who were concerned with finance; so that the over- 
sight, within a particular area, of the imperial taxes was the pniimry 
duty of the procurator. For this purpose he employed native tax- 
gatherers. The procurator was, generally spe^g, the subordm^ 
of the proconsul, or the legate; but the fact that the equestrian pro- 

X These details are gathered, in the main, from Marquardt, 
o:aUung, vol. i, passim (i88r), and from Scharer. .A *1*- 

is also indebted to Dr- Edvsyn Bevan for some useful dei^. 

X Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 91; *• * 7 °; Plutarch, Pomp. § 39 - 

^ Felix was aD exception; sec above, p. 432. 
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curator had a military command— though this was not composed of 
Roman soldiers, but of auxiliaries raised in the country itself— gave 
him independent authority in the ordinary administration of affairs; 
it was only on critical occasions that the head of the province took 
matters into his ovm hands. The procurator also administered 
justice, though in Judaea this was left in the hands of the Sanhedrin; 
authorities differ on the question as to whether the Sanhedrin had 
the power of inflicting capital punishment, or whether this was 
reserved for the procurator.* 

Praefectm (ewa/jxos) : this title was the equivalent to procurator; 
it was used by Augustus in preference to procurator, but was soon 

displaced in fevour of the latter.* 

Ethnarch (iOvdpxns) ■ this was an honorific title; it was applied to 
one of higher rank than tetrarch ; but its use varied, since it was 
conferred on rulers holding positions differing in importance. 
Simon the Maccabee assumed this title when he became, in effect, 
king in all but name;* similarly, Hyrcanus II received the title of 
ethnarch from Caesar.* On the other hand, the head of the Jewish 
community in Alexandria had this title.* 

T ttrarch {rerpdpxqs) : originally this was the title of the ruler of a 
fourth part of a province; but it lost its primary meaning and was 
applied to a ruler of lower rank than a king, irrespective of the size 
of the district which he governed. It was a common title, especially 
in Syria, and could be borne by any petty dependent prince; the 
tetrarch exercised some of the prerogatives of sovereignty, though 
subordinate to a king. 

Praetor: this title was never held by any administrator in Syria, and 
therefore does not come into consideration here.^ 


* Jean Jnster argues elaborately that the evidence is in favour of the view that 
the Sanhedrin had this power up to a.d. 70; see, e.g., op. cit. i. 400 f« 

* Schurer, op. cit. i. 455. 

’ I Macc. xiv. 47; XV. i, 2; cp. Antiq. xiii. 214. * Ibid., xiv. xgi. 

* Ibid., 1 1 7. On the tide of Alabarch for the head of the Jewish community 
in Alexandria, see above, p. 412. 

^ Sec, further, Marquardt, op. cit. i, pp. 517 ff. 
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TABLES OF DATES 


THE NEO-BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 


Nabopolassar 
Nebuchadrezzar II* . 
Amel-Marduk . 
Nergal-Sharezer (Neriglissar) 
La bashi-Mard uk 
Nabuuaid (Nabonidus) 


B.C. 

625-604 

604-562 

562/1-560 

560-556 

556 

356-538 


THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


B.a 


Cvrus* , . • . 

Cambvses . . . • 

4 

Darius I (Hystaspis) . 
Xerxes I . 

Artaxerxes I (Longimanus) . 
Xerxes II . (he reigned 
Darius II (Nothus) 
Artaxerxes II (Mnemon) 
Artaxerxes III (Ochus) 
Darius III (Godomannus) . 


• 538-529 

. . . 529-522 

. . . 522-486 

• 485-465 
464-424 

only a few months) 424/3 

• 423-404 

. • • 404-359 

• 359-338 

. 338-331 


the SELEUCID EMPIRE 

Seleucus I (Nicator) • • » • 

Antiochus I (Soter) . . • • 

Antiochus II (Theos) . • • • 

Seleucus II (KaUinikos) 

Seleucus III (Keraunos) 

Antiochus III (The Great) . . 

Seleucus IV (Philopator) . . • 

Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) . 

Antiochus V (Eupator) 

Demetrius I (Soter) . . . • 


Alexander Bal2is 
Demetrius II (Nicator) 
Antiochus VI (Epiphanes)’ 


B.C. 

311-281/0 

280-262/1 

261/0-247/6 

246/5-226/5 

225/4-223 

223-187 

187-175 

175-165/4 

163-162 

162-150 

150-145 

145-139/8 

145-142/1 


1 K.*huchadrezzar I was king of the ancient Babylonian empire during 
a Trv-phon usurped the throne 142 / 1-138 B.C.; see ch. xvu abo%e. 
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B.G. 

Antiochus VII (Euergetes, but nick-named 

Sidetes) 139/8-129 

Demetrius II (Nicator)* .... 129-126/5 

Antiochus VIII (Grypos)* .... 125-96 

Antiochus IX (Kyzikenos) .... ii 5“95 

For the next twenty years there was the struggle for the remnants of 
the empire by claimants who can hardly be regarded as kings, namely 
Seleucus VI* (Epiphanes Nicator), Antiochus X (Eusebes Philo- 
pator), Antiochus XI (Epiphanes Philadelphos) , Philip I, Deme- 
trius in (Theos Philopator Soter, nicknamed Eidcairos), Antiochus 
XII (Dionysos Epiphanes Philopator Kallinikos). Of these Seleu- 
cus VI, Antiochus XI, and Philip I were the sons of Antiochus 
VIII. From 73-64 b.g. Antiochus XIII (Asiaticus) reigned in 
Antioch; in the latter year Pompey put an end to the Seleucid 
empire, or what remained of it. Finally, in 56 b.g. a last nominal 
Ifi'ng arose, Philip II, but disappeared almost inunediately.^ 

THE PTOLEMAIG EMPIRE 

B.G. 


Ptolemy I (Soter I)* . 

Ptolemy II (Philadelphos)* . 

Ptolemy III (Euergetes I) . 

Ptolemy IV (Philopator) 

Ptolemy V (Epiphanes) 

Ptolemy VI (Philometor) 

Ptolemy VII (Euergetes II, Physcon) . 
Ptolemy VIII (Soter II, Lathyros)^ 

Ptolemy IX (Alexander I) . 

Ptolemy X (Alexander II) ... 
Ptolemy XI (Auletes) 

Ptolemy XII and Cleopatra VII . 

Ptolemy XIII and Cleopatra VII 
Ptolemy XTV (Caesar) and Cleopatra VII 


305-283/2 
285-246 
246-221 
221-203 
203-181/0 
181/0-145 
145-116 
116-108/7 
and 88-80 
108/7-88 
80 

80-51 

51-48 

47-44 

44-30® 


* He was m the hands of the Parthians during I39/&-I29 b.c. 

* During 125-121 b.c. his wife, Cleopatra Thca, reigned jointly with him. 

^ There was a Seleucus V, son of Demetrius II, but he had hardly assumed the 
diadem (126/5 b.c.) when he was assassinated. 

* For details sec Bevan, The House of Seleucus^ ii. 247-68. 

^ He was Satrap of Egypt from 323 to 305 B.c. 

^ He was associated with his father in the kingdom for two years before the 
latter died. 

^ He was driven out of Egypt by his mother, Cleopatra, in the year 108/7 b.g., 
but returned in 88 b.g. 

* In this year Egypt became a province of the Roman Empire. 

Hh2 



HICTORY OF ISRAEL 
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THE HASHONAEAN RULERS 

Judas Macxabaeus . • • • 

Jonathan (High-priest) • • • 

Simon (High-priest) . . . - 

John Hyrcanus I (High-priest and king) 
Aristobulus 1 (High-priest and king) 
Alexander Jannaeus (High-priest and king) 
Alexandra ..... 
Hyrcanus II (High-priest) • 

Aristobulus II (High-priest and king)* . 
Antigonus (High-priest and king) 

Herod the Great* . . . - 

Alter Herod’s death his kingdom was divided 


B.G. 

166/5-160 
*60/59-142/1 

142/1-135/4 

* 54 / 3 -*<H /3 
103/2 

102/1-76/5 

75/4-67/6 

75/4-66/5 
and 63-40 
66/5-63 

40-37 

37 -Aj>. 4 

among his sons. 


THE ROMAN PROCONSULS AND LEGATES OF SYRIA* 


M. Aemilius Scaunis 
Marcius Philippus 
Lentulus Marcellinus 
A. Gabinius 
M. Liednius Crassus 
C. Cassius Longinus 
Vejento 

O. MetcUus Sdpio 




Caecilius Bassus 
C. Antistius Vetus 
L. Statius Murcus 
C. Cassius Longinus^ 
Deddius Saxa 
P. Ventidius 
G. Sodus 

L. Munadus Plancus® 


A dminis trators unc 
the Pro-consulship 


^ of Mark 

Calpurnius 

Q. Didius . . - * • 

M. Messala Corvinus . 

M. Tullius Cicero^ 

* Aristobulus usurped both the H^h-priesthood 

'^»^ThJ^h-priothood was now separated fiom the ^ 

» Schurer ‘ " - — 


B.G. 

62 

61-60 

59-58 

57-55 

54-53 

53-5* 

50-49 

49-48 

47-46 

46 

45 

44 

44-42 

41-40 

39-38 

38-37 

35 

33 - 3 * P) 

30 

29 

28(?) 

until deposed 


During 36 b.c. Mark Antony 
See Schurer, qp. cU., p. 3*5. 
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Varro 
M. Agrippa 
M. Titius . 

G. Sentius Saturninus 
P. Quintilius Varus . 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius* 
C. Caesar* 


L. Volusius Saturninus 

P. Sulpicius Quirinius* 

Q. Caecilius Creticus Silanus 
Cn. Calpumius Piso . 

Cn. Sextius Saturninus 
L. Aelius Lamia^ 

L. Pomponius Flaccus® 


L. Vitellius 
P. Petronius 
C. Vibius Marsus 
C. Cassius Longinus . 

C. Ummidius Quadralus 
Cn. Domitius Corbulo 
G. Cestios Callus 
C. Licinius Mucianus . 


B.C. 

?-23 

23-13 

c. 10 

9-6 

6-4 

3- 2 (?) 

I-A.D. 4 (?) 
A.D. 

4 - 5 
6 -? 

12-17 

17-19 

19-21 

?-32 

32-35 (?) 

35-39 

39-42 

42-44 

45-50 

50-60 

60-63 

63-66 

67-69 


THE PROCURATORS OF JUDAEA AFTER THE FALL OF JERUSALEM® 

(The dates are mostly approximate) 





A.D. 
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Lucilius Bassiis 
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M. Salvidenus 

» • 

• 
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L. Flavius Silva 

» • 

• 

. 81 
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• 

. 86 
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• 

. 107 
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after 

• 

. 107 

Tiberianus 

circa 

• 

. 1 14 

Lusius Quietus 

» • 

• 

• ”7 

Tineius Rufus . 

• • 

• 

132 

Julius Severus - 

# • 

• 

• 135 

* Ibid., 322. 


a 

Ibid., 325. 

* Ibid., 327. 


4 

Ibid., 329 ff. 

S Ibid., 332 f. 


6 

Ibid., 642-di. 
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and Antio^us XII, 294. 

and Qeopatra III, 289 f, 

SS74-2 
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Alexander Jannaeus, and his people, 
291 f. 

at the feast of Tabernacles, 292. 

civil war during his reign, 292. 

conquests of, 292, 295. 

and the Pharisees, 295. 

cruelty of, 293. 

death of, 295. 

defeated by Demetrius III, 293. 

employs mercenaries, 292. 

enlarges the borders of Judaea, 

289 ff. 

marries his sister-in-law Salome. 

289. 

— son of Arutobulus, 302. 

— son of Aristobulus II, 334. 

attempts to seize Judaea, 336, 

defeated by Antipatcr, 336. 

marries Alexandra, the daughter 

of Hyreanus II, 336. 

put to death, 337. 

— the Great, 7 1 , 

and the Jews, 189 f., 404, 420. 

death of, 190. 

effects of the conquests of, 310. 

settles Samaritans in the Thebais, 

*57- . 

victories of, 189. 

— Zabinas, 277, 279. 

Alexandra (Salome) and the Pharisees, 
296 ff. 

daughter of Hyreanus II, 345. 

— — insulted by Anstobulus II, 299, 
death of, 299. 

wife of Aristobulus I, 287. 

— Herod's mother-in-law and Cleo- 
patra, 355. 

— Herod’s mother-in-law, put to death, 

363- 

Alexandreion, 368. 

Alexandria, anti-Jewish feeling in, 
404 f. 

— first overt act against the Jews in, 

— ill-treatment of Jews in, 407. 

— Jewish quarter in, 178. 

— Jewish quarters in, 406, 411. 

— Jews in, 4^2 ff. 

— organization of the Jewish com- 
munity in, 410 ff, 

— privileges of the Jews in, 404. 

— settl^ent of Jcvw in, 177 f. 

— special Jewish feasts observed iiv 
411 f. 

— synagogues in, 41 1. 

— the Jews of, after the War, 457. 
Alexandrians, 177. 

Aliturus, a Jewish actor, friend of Nero, 

417- 
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AUdmus, 239, 258, 259. 

— death of, 5^1, 249. 

— stricken wi^ pa^> 260. 

AU^ory, 185. 

Amasis, 17, 49, 65. 

— defeat of, 12, 

— Nebuchadrezzar’s caiz^>aign against, 
57- 

Amathus, 292. 

captured by Alexander Jannaeus, 
291. 

Amel-Marduk, 13. 

— murdered, 49. 

Amen-responsc, the, 138. 

^Am ha^*aretZt 87* 321. 

^Amme hd~^ aratz 0 ih^ 87, 

Ammon, 33. 

Ammonites, the, 53, 154, 170. 
Ammonhis, 278. 

Amuiro (the west country), 15. 
Ananias, Jewish general, 2^, 

Ananus, Etigh-pricst, 436 f. 

Anathoth, 46. 

’Anathyahu, 165. 

Anchialus, 417. 

Angelology, 308. 

Angels, t^ef in, 308. 

Anilaeus, 421 f. 

Anshan, 16, 64. 

Anthedon captured by Alexander 
Jannaeus, 291 - 
Antigonus, 190, 191. 

— brother of Aristobulus I, 287. 

— death of, 193. 

— King and l^gfa-pricst, 345 fiF. 

— made King and High-priest by die 
Parthians, 347. 

— trf" Socho, 322- 

— put to death, 349. 

— son of AristoMus H, 335, 338, 

345- 

^ son of Hyreanus, 280. 

— victory over Ptolemy L^gi, 192. 
Andochus I and Ptolemy U, war be- 
tween, 195 f. 

— II, 196. 

— Ill, 197, 202 ffl, 423. 

— accession of, 202. 

— attempt to conquer Palestine frus- 
trated, 203 f. 

— conquest of Cocle-Syria by, 206 ff. 

— dca^ of, 2x1. 

— documents of, 208 f. 

— first attempt to invade Goclc-S3rTia, 

202 f. 

— in Jerusalem, 207 f. 

— policy toward tike Jews, 209. 

— victoiy of over Scopas, 207. 
Andochus 1V% 212, 217, 230. 

— and the Jews, 222. 

— campaign in Egypt of, 221* 


SUBJECTS 

Qdochus IV, deadi cf, 233. 

V, Eupatm, 233, 2^. 
put to death, 238. 

VI, 263, 

VII, 266. 
d^th rf, 278. 

^ cmisideration for die Jew^ a 
invasion of Palestine by, 276. 

re-estahlishes Syrian suzGrainty 
Palestine, 278. 

- Vni. 279. 

‘ appe^ed to by die Samaritans, 
■ «79- 

Alexander Jannaeus, 2 



Andpas, 381. 

— Hero^ 389 ff. 

attacked by his frther-inlaw 

dricatcc^ 390. 

banish^, 396. 

Andpatcr, 190. 

— (Andpas), governor of TAirwai^^ 
300. 

— and Gae^, 339. 

— and Malichos, 344 f. 

— and Mark Antony, 344* 

— and Rome, 333. 

— disliked by die Jews, 341 f., 344. 

— his strong personality, 341. 

— made Roman cidzen, 339. 

— murdered, 345, 

— procurator of Judaea, 3^. 

— son of Herod the Great, 370II 

— supports Caesar, 343. 

— trusted by Pon^pey, 303. 

Andpatris, 368. 


I ki I I 


Antonia, 393. 

Anttmy, 338. 

— and Cleopatra, 354, 

and Octavian, ermfliet between, 3G01. 
Andoch built by Seleucus, 193. 
Apamea, 343 f. 

Apocalypdc books, &eek thoi^it 
183. 

— literature, 321* 

— movement, the, 319. 

Apocalypdsts, Jemsh, 168. 

— the, 304, 319. 

^>ollo, cult of, 307. 

— the Srieucids claimed descent from, 

307- 

^wUonius, 253. 

— a Syrian official under Andodxus IV, 


— Syrian leader, 230^ 242. 

— the sword (rf*, 242. 
Apollos of Alexandria, 409* 
Appian, 197. 

Aprics, II, 34» 38« 49* 
Axab tribes, 35. 
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Arabia, 17* ^ 

invasion of by Cyrus, 59* 

Aradus, 193* , u iri 

Aramaic language spoken by the Ele- 
phantine Jews, i6of. 

Archclaus, son of Herod the Great, 37 ** 

381 ff- ^ « 

banished to Gaul, 385* 

— hatred of the Jews for, 381 f., 385. 
his architectural tastes, 385. 

— in Rome, 384. 

Archon EponymoSy 21. 

Arctas III, Arab king, 294, 301, 333, 
335. 

Aristobulus I, 287 £F, 

judaizes Galilee, 289. 

— II, 296, 299 ff., 333. 335- 

— and Pompey, 301 f. 

— death of, 337; . 

— defeated by his brother Hyreanus, 


301. __ _ 

— fights his brother, Hyreanus II, 299 f. 

rightful heir to the High-priesthood, 

as grandson of Hyreanus II, 355 f. 

— son of Alexandra, 355. 

— taken captive to Rome, 302. 

— used by Caesar, 337. 

Aristotle, 182. 

Arsaces, King of Parthia, 278* 

Arsames, 164. 

Arsinoe, wife of Ptolemy IV, 205. 
Artabanus, 69. 

— Parthian king, 422. 

Artaxerxes, difference of spelling of, 96. 

— rescript of, 112 f. 

— the kmg, 96. 

— I (Longimanus), 45, 69, 96, 1 14, 1 18, 

127, 139- 

— character of, I2i. 

— II, Mnemon, 118, X29, 139, 140. 

— letter of, 130. 

— Ill, Ochus, 70, 139, 419. 

deportation of Jews during the 

reign of, 172- 

Phoenician revolt under, 140 f. 

Asa, 144. 

Ashdod, 2x, 213. 

Askalon, 179, 213, 295. 

— Phoenician settlement in, 171. 

Ashur, city of, captured, 8. 
Ashur-bani-p^, 25, 161. 

— troubles during reign of, 7. 

— last years of, 8. 

Ashurdan, 21. 

Ashumadm-shum, 21. 

Ashur-ubalit, 9- 

Asia Minor incorporated in the empire 
of Cyrus, 17. 

— Jews in, 423 f- 
Asmaeus. a2 1 f. 


Asmonacus, 266. 

Asochis, 290. 

Asophon, 290. 

Assouan, 114, 159* 

Assyria, 46. 

— and Egypt, 8. 

— used for Syria, 259. 

Assyrian Canon, 22. 

— capital, new, 9. 

— empire, end of the, 10. 

— inscription recording number of de- 
ported Israelites, 146. 

Assyrians, continued struggle of the, 
after defeat, 9. 

Aslyages, 16. 

Athaliah, 144. 

Athenobius, 267. 

Attacks on the Jews in Palestine during 
the Exile, 53 ff. 

Attalus II, king of Pergamum, 251. 
Attarat6, 116, 

Attharias, 116. 

Attharates, 1 16. 

Augustus, 1 78. 

— and Her^ the Great, 364, 367. 

— and the sons of Herod, 384. 

— his sacrificial gift to the Temple, 
442. 

Azekah, 35. 

Azizus, lung of Emesa, 433. 

Azotus, 179, 253. 

Baalis, king of Ammon, 39. 

Babylon, 146. 

— a centre of trade, 44. 

— actual fall of, 18. 

— and Palestine, intercourse between 

9>- 

— fall of, 50, 58. 

— Jews carried captive to by the Per- 
sians, X41. 

— siege of under Nidintu-Bel, 68. 

— taken by Cyrus, 1 7. 

Babylonia, a province of Assyria, 47. 

— and Palestine, intercourse between, 

43- 

— and the East, Jews in, 419 ff. 

— conquered by Scleucus, 192. 

— Jews in, 42 ff. 

— revolt of under Danus I, 67. 

— the centre of Judaism after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, 423. 

— the real religious centre of Jewry, 91. 
Babylonian army, mercenaries in the, 

*3- 

— empire, the, 10. 

— empire, signs of decay in the, 13. 

— Jewry, the original home of orthodox 
Judaism, 122. 

— Jews, their adherence to the Law, 
420. 
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Baccfudes, measures to subdue die 
Jews, 248- 

— peace between, and Jonathan, 250. 

— Syrian general, 239 f. 

Bactria,7i. 

Bagoas, 70 f., 139 f., 163. 

— a Persian governor, 170, 

— Artaxerxes* general, 170. 

Balas, Alexander, 251 f. 

appoints Jonathan I^gh-priesli 


delated, 254. 

— his son Andochus, 255. 

— killed by Zabdiel the Arabian, 254. 

— marriage with Cleopatra Thea, 253- 

— undisputed king of Syria, 253. 
Bardiya, 65. 

Bar-kokhba revolt, the, 459 ffl 
Baskama, 257, 

Bassus, proconsul of Syria, 343, 
Battlc*bow, the, 259. 

Beeroth, 46. 

Behistun Inscripdon, 66. 

Bel, procession of, 10. 

Bel-Marduk, taking hold of the hanH« 
<^■,23. 

Belomancy, 35. 

Bd-shar-uzur (Belshazzar), 14. 

Banoj 137. 

Ben-Sira, 138 f., 157. 

Bercnike, daughter of Ptolemy 11 , 196. 

— daughter Magas, wife of Ptdemy 

III, 196. 

— wife of Agrippa II, 428. 

— wife of Ando^us II, 196* 

Berosus, 10, 17, 18, 66. 

Bethel, 46. 

— name of a Canaanitc god, 165* 
Bethhoron, 230. 

— battle of, 240* 

Bethlehem, 40, 46, 245. 

Betbome, 293. 

Bethshan, 256, 280. 

Bethsura, 234, 235 f., 252, 264. 
Bethzacharias, 235. 

Bigvai, 163. 

Body, resurrecdon of the, 185* 

Boe^us, 322. 

Book of the law of Moses, the, 135. 
Book ^ Wisdom^ Greek influence in the, 
182. 

Borsippa, 17. 

BcuU^ 180. 

Branch, the, 99. 

Brutus, 345. 

Building of the Temple, 80 f. 

inidadve taken by the 'people of 

the land’, 89. 

Bu/, 20. 

Bur-Sagalc, 2X. 

Byblus^ 259. 
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Caw ^ sen of Aririn- 

Hj 338. 

— wd ^tipater, ,37 f. 

— and be Jews, 337 ff, 

— assassinated, 344. 

to the Jews of theD^enum, 
S 43 - 

the Jews, 340. 
the Roman calendar. 

— reverenced by the Jews, 340. 

— treatment of the Jews, 338^ 
Caerarea, 179, 368. 

Calebitcs, 55. 

Calendar, the Gezer, 20. 

Ualig i da, 3M, 405, 

— * claims divine warship, 4^ . 

— c ommand s that his statue shall be set 

in die Temple, 396 f. 
m u r d ered, 397. 

Cambyses, 66 f., 159, i6x f. 

— conquest of Egypt by, 66. 

— dea^ of, 67. 

— left in chat^ of the emf^ 66. 
Canada, belonging to the Greek period, 

201 . 

Capharsalama, battle of, 240. 

Gapdves carri^ to Babylon, number of 
the, 37. 

Carchemish, batde of, 10, 27. 
Carmania, x8. 

Ca 5 iphia, 43 . 

Casrander, igx L 
Gassiiu, 345. 

— claims the prooonsuldiip of Syria, 

344, 

— party of, supported by die Parthiam, 

346- 

— proconsul of Syria, 337. 

Catacombs in Rome^ msaiptioos in, 

418. 

G^etcries in Rome, msex^dous in, 
4x8. 

Census, Jewish opposidan to thc^ 386. 
Chabaxsaba, 294. 

Chabmm, 317. 

fllhalfigy the Hngdnm q|^ 354* 
Chanand, 355, 420. 

— High-priest, 356. 

Chanukkah, feast of, 232, 307. 

CkostdoR, the, 211, 2x8, 226, 245,261, 

281, 314 f. 

— and Alkimus, 239. 

Chebar, 43, 45. 

Chebar, 279. 

Chelkias, Jewish general, 2^. 

OUamyr, i8x. 

C%dinak,xx7. 

Christians persecuted by Herod Agrip- 

pa. 398. 
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Chromcles, hook of, theory Hiding 
composition of, 141- 

composition of, 201 - 

CSironiclcr, ecclesiastical bent of the, 95. 
^ interest^ mainly in the Temple and 
its belongings, the, 79. 

irrecon<^able statements of the, 90 f. 

— mixing up of events by the, 150. 

point of view of the, 45. 

— preconceived views 01, 1 2 1 . 

— purpose of the, 90. ^ 

Chronological era not found in the Old 

Testament, 19. 

— scheme in the Old Testament ficU- 
tious, 19 f. 

scheme of the Babylonians, 21. 

Chronolt^, 19 ff- 

Circumcision, 135 460. 

Cities framed on Greek model, 180. 
Citizenship of Jews in Alexandria, 178. 

— rights of, 180. 

Clans of exiles lived together, 46. 
Cleopatra and Antony, 354. 

— death of, 361 f. 

Cleopatra Thca, daughter of Ptolemy 
Plulomctor, 253. 

married to Demetrius II, 254. 

— — talf^n from being the wife of 

Balas, 254. 

wife of Antiochus VIII, 279* 

— Ill, 289. 

— rehises to take possession of Palestine, 
290. 

Claudius and Agrippa II, 425 f. 

— and the Alexandrian Jews, 408. 

— and the Jews, 432* 

— and the Jews of Rome, 414- 

— edict of, 408. 

— episde to the Alexandrians, 408 f. 

— Ptolymaeus, 22- 

Cocle-Syria, advantages of possessing, 

*94- 

— conquest of by Antiochus III, 206 fr. 

— in the possession of Ptolemy, 1 94. 
the name does not always cover the 

same territory, 193. 

Coining money, 1^. 

Confusion in the history as given in the 
first six chapters of .£cra, 80. 

Coniah, 29, 30. 

Coponius, Syrian l^ate, 386. 

Corban, 388. 

Com supplied to Rome from Judaea, 
340- 

Grafts among the Jews, 313. 

Crassus, proconsul of Syria, 336. 
Cratcrus, 190. 

Croesus, defeat of, 17. 

Ctesias, 65. 

Cults, impure, among the Jews in 
Palestine during the Exile, 57. 


Cumanus, procurator of Judaea, 431. 
Cuspius Fadus and the unruly elements 
in Judaea, 428 f., 430. 

Cuthah, 146. 

Cutheans, the, 278. 

Cyprus, revolt of the Jews in, 459. 
Gyrene, massacre in by the Jews, 458. 
Cyrus, Medo-Persian empire of, 16. 

— advent of, 64. 

— alliance against, formed, 16 f. 

— aUiance of Nabonidus with, 16. 

— campaigns of, 65. 

— captures Babylon, 17 f. 

— Cylinder, the, 64, 75. 

— decree of, 74 ff., 90, 94. 

— drives Nabonidus out of Tema’, 17, 

— empire of, 64. 

— invasion of Arabia by, 59. 

— policy of, 64. 

— revolt of, 1 o. 

— toleration of, 65. 

— victories of, 1 7, 58. 

Daglin^ 162. 

Dagon, 268. 

— temple of, burned, 253. 

Dahac, 65. 

Daian-Ashur, 22. 

Damascus, 213. 

— headquarters of the satrap of Syria, 

*53- 

Daphnae, 40. 

Daric, 

Darius I, 20, 88, 89, 90, 93, 151, 164. 

— death of, 68. 

— decree of, 76, 90, 

— his genius for organization, 67 f. 

— inscription of, 66. 

— tolerance of, 68. 

— II, Nothus, 45, 69, 123. 

— Ill, Codomannus, 69. 

death of, 70. 

defeat of, 189. 

Dates given in books of 85. 

— tables of, 466 ff. 

Dating events, differing systems of, 20. 
David, 99, 141, 144. 

Davidic Messiah, loi. 

— monarchy, tendency favouring the 
resuscitation of, 141. 

— tree, 99. 

Day of Atonement, 136. 

Dedanites, 59. 

Dclaiah, 52, 1 18, 163. 

Delta, Jewish quarter in Alexandria, 
406. 

Demetrius I, 250 f. 

— confirms Jonathan in the High- 
priesthood, 255. 

— death of, 253. 

— II. 233. 263, a66, 377, 378. 
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Demetrius 11 , defied by Jonathan, 

254^^ 

— turmoil in Syra during the second 
period of his reign, 279 f. 

— Ill defeats Alexander Jannaeus, 293. 

— Poliketes, 193. 

^ son of Andgonus, 191, 

— son of Seleucus IV, and nephew of 
Andochus IV, 238. 

Demons, belief in, 309. 

Deportadon of Jews, 56. 

Derbices, the, 65. 

Deutero-Isai^, encouragement of to 
the exiles, 50. 

Deutero-Isaiiah’s teaching on the theo- 
cracy, 101 • 

Diodorus, quotadon from, 193. 
Diodotus, 255. 

Diognetus, Syrian admiral, 204. 
Dionysus, cult of, 307. 

Dios, month, 23. 

Dispersion, Ac Jews of the, 259, 307 f. 

during the Roman period, 400 ff. 

■ influenced by Hellenism, 

Divorce, 108. 

Dolabella, 338. 

Dok, 268, 2^. 

Dnisus, 393. 

Drusilla, 433. 


Earthqu^e in Judaea, 360. 

Ebir-nari, 195. 

Ecbatana, 76. 

Eedesiasiesy belonging to the Greek 
period, 201. 

— Greek influence discernible in, 182. 
Economic and social condidons of the 

Jews during the Persian period, 169 fif. 
Edessa, 423. 

Edom, 15, 33, 54, 59- 

— hatred of, on the part of the Jews, 


341 * 

Edomite clans, movement of, 55. 
Edomites, the, 170. 

Egypt aedve in Palestine, 11. 

— conquered by Alexander the Great 
189. 

^ conquered by Cambyses, 65. 

— Jew^ communides in, 40. 

— Jewish settlements in, 178. 

— reduced by Xerxes I, 68. 

— subdued by Artaxerxes III, 69. 

— the Jews in, afrer the War, 457 f- 
Egypdan bondage, Israelite tribes k 

the, 143. 

— campaign of Nebuchadrezzar, 49. 
^ party in Judah, 27* 

Ekron, 213, 254. 

Elam, ii, 3 *» S®- 
Elasa, battle of, 240* 

Elders of Judah, 45. 


431. 434 , 4 «, 447 - 

Elephantine, 65. 

— colonists, religion of, 163 fil 

— original colonists of, 161 f. 

— Papyri, the, 5, 118, 123, 1598: 

KljakiTn, 26. 

Eliashib the lEgh-pricst, 117. 

Epkebai, i8t. 

Epimanes, 218. 

Eponym, 21. 

Erech, 13. 

*Eretz MilSthahy 44. 

Esagila, 18. 

Esarhaddon, 88, 150. 

Eschatology, Persian, i68. 

— Zoroastrian, 184. 

Essenc movement, the, 316. 

Essenes, the, 211, 323 flE., 366. 

Ethamm, 20. 

Ethiopia, 66. 

Ethiopians, the^ 159. 

Etbnarch, 412. 

— Hyreanus n receives the tide of, 302. 

Etkrog^ the, 307- 
Eumenes, 190. 

Eusebius, 140, 179, 323^ 
Evil-Merodach, 13, 30. 

— muidcre^ 49. 

Exile, condidons of life in die, 43. 

— hi^rical events during the, 48. 

— nadonal sense preserved during thi^^ 
46. 

— signs of dissoludon if the Baby- 
lonian empire during die, 49, 

— wealth amassed during Ac, 44 f. 
Exiles, families of, lived together, 46. 


genera] gathering of, in Jerusalem, 

79 - 

• list of the returned, 79. 

• lists of returned, 46. 

. settlements of the, 43 f. 

• terms applied to the returacd, 86. 

> the returned, 44. 

- the wealthy remained in Babykmia, 


44 - 

— various occupations of the, 44. 
Exilic period, history of the, 5. 
Extraneous influences, the Jews sulgect 


to, 3. 

— religious influences afrer the Exile , 4. 
Rzekias, robber chief, 342* 

Ezekiel, 90, 147. 

— a Je%rish priest-|»t>phet, 47. 

— a priest of the Temple, 47. 

— ai^ the kingship, 47. 

contact with noithom kraelite^ 47* 
^ eldos assemble in die house of, 45 * 

— on the siege <f Tyre, 48. 

^ on thg dieocracy o^ loi* 



INDEX OF 

Ezra a scribe of the Law, 129- 

— Ills workj 128 n* 

__ and mixed marriages, 1 32 f. 

_ and Nehemiah not contemporaries, 

I 15* 

documents contained in, 8i. 

— genealogy of, 128. 

jds purpose in commg to Jerusalem, 

129. 

— his zeal for the Law, 134. 

— omitted in Ben-Sira’s ‘Praise of the 
fathers of old’; reason for this, 138 f. 

sources for history of, 1 1 2 ff. 

succeeded Nehemiah, 1 14 ff. 

Ezra’s reading of the Law, 137. 

work, importance of, 138. 

E^a-Nehmxahj final redaction of, 201. 

— often untrustworthy, 77. 

Fabius of Damascus, 345. 

Families of exiles lived together, 46. 
Fasts observed during the exile, 136. 
Feasts, commemorative of historical 

events, 136. . , - 

Felix and Jonathan the High-pnest, 

434 * 

— and St. Paul, 433. 

— procurator of Judaea, 432 f. 

Festus, procurator of Judaea, 428, 436. 

— and St. Paul, 436. 

Fiscus judaicus, 454* 

Flaccus, governor of Alexandria, 406 f. 

— Syrian l^te, 394. 

Florus forced to withdraw firom Jerusa- 
lem, 441. 

— procurator of Judaea, 438 f, 

Francis of Assisi, St., 327. 

Gabinius, It^ate, 301, 334 f. 

Gadara, 335. 

— captured by Alexander Jannaeus, 
291. 

Galilee, 145. 

— conquered and judaized by Aristo- 
bulus I, 289. 

—Jews of, 233. 

— — oppose the Roman power, 342. 

— the campaign in, 444 f. 

Gallus repulsed by the Jews, 443- 

— Syrian legate, 441. 

Gdltitha, 86. 

Gamaliel, 367. 

Gashmu, 123. 

Gaugamela, battle in plain of, 70; 
Gaumata, 66 f. 

— revolt of, 66. 

Gaza, 65, 179, 189, 191, 203, 206, 207, 
213. 

— Babylonian troops in, 14. 

— captured by Alexanderjannaeus, 291. 
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Gaza, Polybius* opinion of the people of, 
208. 

Gazara, 263. 

Geba, 46. 

Gebal, 259. 

Geder^ 117. 

Gedaliah, 38 f., 51 f. 

— fast kept in memory of the murder of, 

138. 

— murder of, 40. 

(Jentile offerings refused by the Jews, 
442. 

Gentiles, destruction of the, 99. 

Gerizim, 157, 278. 

Gerousia, 296 f. 

— in Rome, 418. 

— Jewish, in Alexandria, 407. 

Gcrra, 15. 

Geshem, 123. 

Gezer, 263, 335. 

— calendar, the, 20. 

— Graffito found in, 264; 

Gibeah, 100. 

Gibeon, 40. 

Gilead, 145. 

— Jews of, 233. 

Gobryas, 17, 18, 64. 

Golahy 86- 

Golden eagle on the Temple gate, 371, 
381. 

Gorgias, Syrian leader, 231. 
Graeco-Oriental cults, 424. 

Granicus, battle of, 70. 

Great empires, fall of, 6. 

Greek Bible, the, 182- 

— centres, settlements of Jews in, 177. 

— chronological system, 23. 

— customs among the Jews, 217. 

— genius developed philosophic-reli- 
gious type of belief, 184. 

— influence in the sphere of the Jewish 
religion, 183 ff. 

— influence on Jewish literature, 181 ff. 

— Period, condition of the Jews during 
the, 306 ff. 

history of the, 5. 

— settlements in Palestine, 179. 

— states, want of unity among the, 
189. 

Greek Ezx^y the, 74, 113. 

Gubaru, 13. 

Gutium, 17, 18, 64. 

Gymnasium, the, i8i* 

Hadrach, land of, 212. 

Hadrian, edicts of, 460. 

— rebuilds Jerusalem, 462. 

Haggai, 90, 115. 

— and the ‘people of the land’, 87. 

— and Ze^ariah difler from the 
Chronicler, 78 f. 
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Haggai, book and impnr- 

tant from bistcnical point ^ view 
® 5 * 

— and Zeehariah, sons of the 91. 
Ho-“Golohy 86* 

Hamath, a6, 213. 

Hammurabi^ 20. 

Hanani, 120, 127. 

Hananiah, 32, 127. 

Ua-nish*ary 86 . 

Harran, 9, 14. 

— sacked, 9, 

Hashmon, 223, 266. 

Hasmonaean High-priests »nA 

.orthodox Jews, Ae, 253- 

High-priesthood, antag onimi asainst 
the, 266. 

— — formally recognized by die Jewish 
people, 265 f. 

— — the end of the, 549. 

— house, the, 225. 
leaders and the Hlg^-pricsthood, 


SUBJECTS 


~ rulers hated by the people. 28d« 

Hehshtar^ 86. 

HihShM, 86. 

Hazor, 145. 

— plain if, 256. 

Hebrew names on die Ekjdiantin^ 
papy ri, 163. 

Hegtmonides, Syrian governor, 237. 
Hegesippus, 437. 

Heliodorus, 211. 

Hellenic culture, fescination 4. 

— Lca^e, the, 189. 

Hellenism and the Jews, 424. 

— influence of, on t^ Jews of die Dis- 
persion, 185 f. 

— influence of, upon the Jews, 174 fll 

— synmdstic, 

Hellenistic influence, 166. 

— Jews, 224. 

—Jews subdued, 250, 

H^tosoopy, 35. 

Hcraclcklcs, 251* 

Heracicon, 280. 

Heracles, 220. 

Hcrenniia Capilo, 394. 

Herod the Great accused of tyranny b^ 
fore Caesar, 365. 

and Agrippa, 367 1 

and Augustus, 367. 

and Cleopatr^ 335. 

and Hyreanus 11 , 353 f. 

and Mariamnc, ^9 f. 

and Octavian, 361 f. 

and the Jerusalem aristocracy, 

S 43 - 

— — and the Jews, mutual distrust b^ 

365 f- 

and the Fharisees^ 371. 



and Zenodoras, 364^. 

- — appmnted governor of Gtorie- 
Syna, 343. 

’ Marianna^ grand- 

child of Hyreanus II, 345. 

character 371 £ 

dcadi of, 371. 

■_ — dcrired to cuhivate frierailv 
mgs with die Jcivs, 353. 






rion of Ant^onus, 3, 

difficult position' 1 

battle of Acthtm, 360. 

ffimily of, 373 S. 

famil y quazi^ 369^ 

fiicndsh4> with Augustus, 364, 

g^yen Oeopatra*s 

Psdestine at her 

his breacdi of the Lw, 356. 

^loveafbui](lhig,368f. 

- — his modier Eypras, 359. 

- — hB aons Alexander and Aiislnba. 

lus educated in Rome, 3G4. 

his sons Alexander and Aistobn- 

liis put to death, 370. 

intrigues of Alexandra a 
patra against, 357. 

{deads d^ cause of Aiistobulus, 

his wife’s brother, 348. 

reasonsof the faati^of thejews 

for, 3 51 f. 

receives die land bdesoging to 

Zenodorus, 367. 


U'f 





— — supported by Octavian, 348- 

Temple of, 376 ffi 

die smis of, 5^ 

— — tinhai^ hocM 

S 58 f-. 363 - 

— — wives of, 369. 

— Agriiqia, 392 fil, 407. 

— ^ and Tiberius, 39^ 

banisbed to G^, 391. 

— — in Alexandria, 405 f. 

<— of ChaDda, 426. 

Hcrodian family, mtennarriage amm^ 
the members if, 

Hcrodias, 389 f.,a 



Hibdi,33. 

Hi^-pricst, activities of die, during die 
Maccabacan period, 202. 

— and suzerain power, rdataons be- 
tween, 209 f. 

— Joshua, 

High-priesthood, knv idcab of during 
the Maccabacan period, 282. 

— quarid about b et wee n John aod 
Joshua, 170 f. 

— vacant for seven ye ar s, di^ 249* 
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Hieh-pri«s!tly office, scramble for the, 258. 
Hiltoncal background, knowledge of 
needful, 3. 

— texts, 22. . 

History often conditioned by rcbgious 

questions, 3* 

Hophra, 1 1 . , 

— invades Palestine, 34. 

Horonaim, 123. 

Hoshea, 100, 146- 
Hyrcania, 368, 420. 

-Jews carried captive to, 141. 

Jews deported to, 172. 

Hyreanus II, 296. 

— accompanies Antiochus VII on his 
Parthian campaign, 278. 

an ally of Rome, 338. 

— and Antipater, position of at the 

death of Pompey, 337* 

— and Herod become friends, 345. 

— and the Pharisees, 282. 

and the Sadducccs, 282 fF. 

— carried off to Babylon, 347. 

— conhrmed in the High-priesthood by 

Caesar, 338. 

— death of, 280. 

defeated by his brother Aristobulus 

II at the battle of Jericho, 299 f. 

— deprived of the civil rulership, 334. 

— friendship with Antipater, 300. 

his awkward position after the battle 

of Philippi, 345. 

— Judaea under, 332* 

— made Ethnarch of the Jews by 
Caesar, 338. 

— maltreated by Antigonus, 347. 

— put to death, 360. 

— receives title of Ethnarch, 302* 
Hyreanus, John, 276 ff. 

— and the kingship, 285 f, 

— and the Pharisees, 280, 284* 

— coins of, 279. 

— conquers Idumaea, 278. 

— destroys the Samaritan temple on 
Gerizim, 278. 

— extends the borders of Judaea, 278, 

— his campaign against Samaria, 280. 

— his religious aims, 279. 

— his treaty with Alexander Zabinas^ 279. 

— internal affairs among the Jews 
during the reign of, 281 ff. 

— kingship of, 285 f. 

— recognized as High-priest, 271. 

— unmolested owing to turmoil in the 
Syrian kingdom, 280. 

Hyreanus, brother of Menelaus, 212. 
Hystaspes, 66. 


Iddo, 91. 

Idumaea conquered by John Hyreanus, 
278. 



Idumaea judaized by John Hyreanus, 

34 *- 

Ijon, 145. 

Images, leaden, 309. 

Immortality of the spirit, 185. 

India, 67. 

Intermarriages forbidden by Nchcmiah, 

* 55 - , ^ 

Intermediate state, the, 185. 

Ipsus, Ptolemy’s non-appearance at the 

battle of, 193. 

Ishmael, 53. 

— appointed High-priest by Agrippa 
II, 436. 

— the son of Nethaniah, 39. 
Ishtar-worship, 57. 

Ishtumegu (Astyages), 16. 

Israel and Judah, enmity between, 
144. 

— — reunion of, contemplated, 46, 


Issus, battle of, 70, 189. 
Izates of Adiabene, 422 f. 


Jabbok, the, 214. 

Jabneh (Jamnia), 456. 

Jakim, 259. 

Jambri, the sons of, 249. 

James, the brother of Jesus, 436 f« 
Jamnia, school of, 4. 

Janoah, 145. 

Jason, 218 f., 221, 258. 

— appointed High-priest, 219. 

Jebusite, Ekron as a, 214. 

Jehoahaz, 26. 

Jchoiachin in Babylon, 31. 

— released from prison, 49. 

Jehoiakim, exactions of, 27. 

— and Egypt, 27. 

— differing accounts of his death, 28. 

— made king, 26. 

— loyalty to Egypt of, 26. 

— revolt of, 28. 

Jehoram, 144. 

Jehoshaphat, 144. 

Jehudah, Rabbi, 411. 

Jcrachmcclites, 55. 

Jeremiah, 28, 33, 90, 147. 

— and the exiles, 32. 

— forced to go to Egypt, 40. 

— his knowledge of affairs in the further 
east, 31. 

— letter to the exiles, 32. 

— prophecy of return, 75. 

— released by Nebuzaradan, 38. 
Jericho, 46. 

— destroyed by the Persians, 140. 

— destruction of, 172. 

Jeroboam I, 144. 

Jeroboam II, 100. 

Jerome, 199. 
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Jerusalem and Judah, antagonism be- 
tween, 261. 

— besi^ed by the Babylonian army, 

29. 

— besieged by Lysias, 235. 

— besi^ed by Nebuchadrezzar, 35, 

— captured by Pompey, 302. 

— condition of after the rf, 56. 

— fall of, 4, 34 ff., 450 f. 

— fall of, fast kept in memory of, 136. 

— internecine fight among the Jews 
during the siege of, 450 f. 

— rebuilt by Hadrian, 462. 

— siege and fell of, 447 ff. 

Jeshua (Joshua), 78, 80. 

Jewish captives, small number led away 
to Babylon, 29. 

— colony at ^cphantm£, foundation of 
the, itof. 

— exclusiveness, 427. 

— Hellenistic literature, 182. 

names on tablets containing business 
transactions, 45. 

— opposidon to Rome, 338. 

— pardes aficr the War, 455 ffl 
in Palestine, 314 ff. 

— people, enmity among the, 258. 

— race, persistence of the, 6. 

— religious privileges accorded to the 
Jews by Rome, 240. 

— spiritual leaders, the, 258. 

— State, hellenizadon of the, 217. 

— territory, area trf* after the return, 
170. 

— war, the, 440 ff. 

Jews, after the fell of Samaria, the, 147 f. 

— and commerce, 177. 

— and external polidcs, the, 219. 

— and Gentiles, conflict between at 
Caesarea, 435. 

— and Gentiles, mutual dislike 427, 
428 f. 

— and Rome, the, 454* 

conflict between inevitable,436,439» 

— and Samaritans, 145. 

conflict between, 431 ff. 

— antagonism between the, 259. 

— apostate, 226. 

— as household slaves, 413 f. 

— persecudon of in Rome, 414. 

— commercial pursuits of the, 178. 

— dependence of, acquiesced in, 4. 

— divisions among the, 429. 

— during the Exile, the, 51 ff. 

— during the fourth ccntu^B.C., 139 ff. 

— during the Persian pieriod, 166 ff 

— economic and social condidons dur- 
ing the Greek period, 310 ff 

— fidelity of the, 207. 

— heavily taxed by Cassius, 344. 

— heavily taxed by the Ptolemys, 209. 



Jews, Hellmirtic, 315. 

*— HcUenatic, subdued, ^pck. 

— m Babyloma, 42 ff 

— m edie, expectadan cf thcb 

— in e xil e, tfaw idatkn im 

Palestine, 30. 

— in Palestine during tl^ 

l^ous and social oC 56 ff 

— m Rom^ account of, 

— internecine quarrd 

446 f- 

— missionary zeal of die, 214. 

— of the Disperskm, the, after die War. 
457 ff. 

— of Palestme, oooditioai of the, after 
the first decade after the fell of jeru- 
salcm, 57 f, 

— orthodox, 315. 

— orthodox said the people of the 

>53. 

— parties among die, 223 1 

— privileges aocxxdcd to, 209. 

— rcladons with Rome, 277 f. 

— refuse to fight on the 5 iahi»fffc^ 22ff 

— setUed in Alexandria, 189. 

JezredL, plain of, inoorporated in Jewidi 

territory, 280. 

Joash, 21. 

Joazar, High-priest, 386. 

Johanan ben 4g6, 

Johanan the High-priest, 139 L 

— the acm of Kaieah, 39. 

— flees to Egypt, 40. 

John and Jo^ua, quarrel between, 
about the High-priesthood, 170L 
John of Gischala, 444 ff 
John, one of the Maccabacan bcotfacii^ 
death of, 249. 

John, the bapdsm of, 409. 

— the Baptist, 317, 390. 

Joiada, 117, 155- 

Jonahj bcloi^ing to die Gredk period, 
201. 

— book of, X23. 

Jonathan, the Maocabaean, 117. 

— actual ruler of the Jews, 250. 

— and Demetrius II, 255. 

— and Pudemy PhilWetor, 254. 

— • and Rome, 256. 

— and Tryphon, 256. 

— appointed High-priest, 252* 

— at Ptolcmal^ 256 f. 

— c onfirm ed in the Hi^t-^sricsdioodf 

255- 

— d&es Demetrius D, 254 f. 

— fortifies Jerusalem, 251. 

— High-priest, 43^ ^ • u* 

— the Maccabee, leadership 247 ff 

• narrow escape of, 249. 

popularly elected, 249. 
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Tonathan, the Maccabce, relations with 

Alexander Balas, 252. 

relations with Demetrius I, 251 11- 

territorial gains of, 255. 

treacherously slain, 257* 

victory of, over Demetrius II, 256. 
victory of in the plain near 

Azotus, 253. 

the Sadducec, 283. 

Toppa, 253, 264, 339- _ _ . 

^ s^ed by the followers of Jonathan, 

257- 

Toscd^i 5^* • « 

^ and Judah tribes, enmity between, 

145. 

of the house of Tobias, 209. 

— the Tobiad, tax-farmer, 208. 

tribe and Judah tribe in Canaan, 

143 f. ^ 

— mclc of Herod the Great, 358. 

Josephus commands the Galilacan 

Jews, 444. 

Josiah, 25, 30, 146. 

Josianic reform, the, x64> 

a dead letter, 57, 

Joshua, 88, 90, 93, II5^ *39 

— die High-priest, 83. 

Judaea added to the Roman provmce 

of Syria, 302. ^ . 

— internal conditions of dunng the 
Maccabacan period, 258 f. 

— subjugation of by the Romans, 445 

— under Roman procurators, 428 ff* 

— under Roman rule, 302, 332. 

Judah and Israel, enmity between, 

144. 

— and Joseph tribes, enmity between, 

*45- 

— a vassal-state of Egypt, 26. 

— kingdom of, brought to an end, 25, 

— tribe and Joseph tribe in Canaan, 

143 f- 

— turbulent state of, 435. 

— under Roman procurators, 386 ff. 
Judaism, exclusiveness of exilic, 152. 

— extraneous influences on, 183 f. 

— fundamental tenets of, not affected by 
Greek thought, 183. 

— orthodox, 4. 

— orthodox, Babylonia the original 
home of, 122. 

— propagation of during the Persian 
period, 171. 

— the product of the Exile, 129. 

Judas ^e Maccabacan, 4, 228, 229 fiT. 
and Alkimus, 239 f. 

and Lysias, 236. 

besieged in Jerusalem, 236. 

bid for independence of, 238. 

dealings with Rome of, 237 f. 

— — death of, 240. 


Judas the Maccabacan, gains religious 
freedom for the second time, 237. 

religious freedom gained by, 233. 

SCC& extension of territory, 233. 

seeks political freedom, 237 f. 

victories of, 231 ff. 

victory at Bethhoron, 240. 

was never High-priest, 241. 

Judas of Galilee, 367. 

— of Gamala, 386. 

— son of Ezekias, 366. 

Jupiter Capitolinus, temple of, 454. 

Kadoshy 3x7. 

Karkar, battle of, 22. 

Ka^r Bint cl- Yehudi, 40, 

Kedesh, 145. 

Kedoshtniy 317. 

Kcndcbacus, 267. 

Kingship, history of the conception of 
the, 100 ff. 

Kiriath-jcarim, 46. 

Kostobanis, brother-in-law of Herod 
the Great, put to death, 363. 
Ktesiphon, 422, 

Kush, 67. 

Kyaxarcs, 9. 

— allied with Nabopolassar, 8. 

Kypros, mother of Herod the Great, 

359- 

Labashi-Marduk, 13, 49. 

Lachish, 35. 

Lamp, symbol of the Law, 307. 
Laodice, daughter of Antiochus II, 
196. 

Laodicean war, the, 197. 

Lasthenes, 253. 

Law, the, 166, 316. 

— adherence to the, by Babylonian 
Jews, 420. 

— book, Ezra’s, 1 34 f. 

— Ezra’s reading of the, 137. 

— Ezra’s zeal for the, 1 34. 

— Herod’s breach of the, 356. 

— interpretation of the, 1 38. 

— observance of, in some details, 426 f. 

— of Holiness, 135. 

— reading of the, 115. 

— work of the, efficacious, 1 3 1 . 
Lebanon, 15. 

— fortresses, the, 203. 

— the ‘doors* of, 213. 

Leontopolis, the Jews of, support Caesar, 

337. 

— ffic temple at, 220, 289. 

— the temple at, closed, 457. 

Levirate law, the, 291. 

Levites, the, 79, 108, 141. 

— and priests, distinction between, 130. 
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Libya, Jewish setdemenfa 
X^nmu-lists, 21, 22. 

Lions, story of the, 146. 

Literary activity the Jews dnrine die 
Persian period, 168 f. 

of the Jews during 
200 f. 

I^via, 393, 

Lochias, promontory of, 178. 

Lucian, 270. 

LucuUus with a Roman army invades 
Armenia, 299. 

Lulaby the, 307. 

Lunar month, time reckoned by, 19. 
Lydia, 423. 

— Jews transported to, 207. 

Lydian kingdom, end of th^ 17. 

Lykyas elected king by the Jews in 
Afaca, 458. 

Lysias and Judas Maocabaeus, 226. 




— Syrian regent, 231, 233. 

— the campaigns of, 234 fil 
Lysimachus, 190 ff., 212, 22t. 

Maccabaean period, internal oondidons 
in Judaea during the, 258 £ 

the, 215 ff. 

— revolt, causes of the, 217 ffl 
Maccabacus, meaning nam^^ 229. 
Maccobees.y fourth book of, to com- 
mend Greek philosophy, 183. 

Macedonians, the, 189. 

^•^^c^^^crus, 368, 445. 

Magic, 309, 

Malarhi, 108. 

Malchus, governor of Arabia, 360. 
Malichos, 344. 

AfoneA, 44. 

Marduk, ii, 64, 75. 

Mariamne put to d^ath^ 9G9. 

— wife of Herod, 355. 

Marion of Tyre, 345* 

Mark Antony, 345. 

^ — and Antipater, 344* 

and Cleopatra, 346* 

and Octavian, 345. 

— * — and Syria, 346, 

— — appealed to by die various £10- 
tions in Judaea, 346. 

Marriage of the duldrai of mie &dier, 
196. 

Marriages, mixed, 94, to8, 1 
Marsyas, valley of, 203. 

Masa^ 368, 443, 453, 

Massagetae, the, 

Mattaniah, 26, 30. 

Mattathiah, jev^ name of Antigonus, 

347 - 

Mattathias, 225 S, 

^ the sons of, 229. 


Mcdaba, 278. 
Mcdcs, the^ 9. 



the. 

Media, 8, 58. 

Median empire, th**, low 
Mc^byzos, 68. 

MegUiaik Taamik^ 277. 

Memfdiis, 40, 65. 

Menahcm, loo. 

^ supports the rebcllxoiis Jews^ 443. 
Mcnelaus, 212, 220, 234, 25R 

omSimed in the fiO^^^-fxicsthood, 


Hi^-priest, 220. 
put to dea^ 236. 



Mczemodi, ^31. * 

MerodaHi, 18. 

Mesopotamia, centre of jewnh d^ 

feedea^ 459. 

— Jews in, 420. 

Messiah, I^vidic^ lox* 

-thj^ 243 .a 45 . 

Messianic Age expected on atwmtn* of 
unrest in Babylonia, x68b 

— Age, die, x68. 

— ^ the, 99. 

Kicab, 4. 

— ldii& the, 99, 152. 

— Jongdam, approach of die, 243. 

— nxler, Zenibbabd thmig ht cf as *hr, 

99 - 

— > tune prophesied by Qg, 

Mesrian&m, 304^-9 S« 9 » 4 * 9 - 
MetdlusSdpio^ proconsul of Syria, 337. 
Michmash, 250. 

M igdo i, 40. 

Af^ 44 . 

Mishnah, Hdsraxzed G^eek words in 
th^ 

kfissionary en ter p ri se Per- 

sian penod, 171. 

Mitfaridates I, King of FaEidiia, 26^ 
278. 

marriages, 108, 127, 132. 

383 40, 56. 

Mo^ prt^ihecy against 54. 

Moabites, th^ 53, 154, 170. 

Mo d em, 225, 257. 

Molon, revolt of, 202. 

Monaichy, Isradi’s drrJine dated fi rom 
the foundation of the, 100. 

— re-establishnicnt o£ looked fiar by 
Haggai and Zrrhariah, 99, X02« 

M ontev erde imar^tioDs;, 418. 

Months, Babylon^ names of, 20 m 

— Hebrew names of, 20. 

Moral vitality of the jewa^ 3. 

Moses, the law o^ 134. 

Mumdni SonaL 45. 
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Nabataeans, the, 55, 249, 333. 

Nabo-balatsu-itsbi, 13- 

Nabonidus, 49- r r 

archaeological tastes of, 15 f. 

— builds a palace in Tema’, 15. 

— campaign against Syria, 14. 

chronicle of, 64. 

— death of, 18. 

^ Edomite campaign of, 15- 

— flees from* Cy^, 1 7* 

— in Tema’, 57» 59* 

— inscription of, 8. 

— mutilated inscription of, 13. 

political foresight of, 16. 

— proclaimed king, 13. 

— reign of, 14 f-^ 

— Syrian campaign of, 15, 57. 

— impopular among his people, 15, 

63. , 

Nabopolassar, 9, 25. 

— alliance of with Kyaxarcs, 8. 

asserts his independence, 8. 

— victories of, 8. 

Nabu-nasir, 21. 

Nahum, book of, 9. 

Nail, the, 259. 

Naphthah, 145. 

Naram-sin, i6. 

jifasi\ xoi. 

Nebo, 46. 

Nebuchadrezzar, 20, 23, 26 f., 28 f., 
32 ff., 48, 161. 

— at Carchemish, 10* 

— becomes king, 10. 

— besieges Jerus^cm, 35. 

— campaign against Amasis, I2. 

— campaign of, 1 1. 

— death of, 49. 

— Egyptian campaign of, 49. 

— private letter of, 9. 

— reign of, 12. 

lack of material concerning, 10. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s wall in Babylon, 17. 
Nebuzaradan, 91, X26« 

Negeb, 58. 

Nehardea, 420. 

— persecution of Jews in, 422. 
Nehemiah, 52. 

— and Artaxerxes, 120. 

— and Ezra not contemporaries, 115. 

— and Ezra, period of, 1 1 1 ff. 

— and his work, 1 18 ff. 

— and mixed marriages, 127, 155. 

— and Sanballat, 125 f. 

— animosity against, 153. 

— attempt of to secure a larger popula- 
tion for Jerusalem, 127. 

— cause of his return to Palestine, 98. 

— his arrival in Jerusalem, 121. 

•“his object in going to Jerusalem, 

xx9f. 
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object in rebuilding the 
city walls, 123. 

— his position at the Persian court, i ig. 

— his zeal for Sabbath observance, 127. 

— memoirs, 1 13. 

— opposition to in rebuilding the walls, 
122 ff. 

— preceded Ezra, 1 14 ff. 

— return of to the Persian court, 127. 

— second visit to Jerusalem, 127. 

— sources for history of, 1 12 ff. 

— supported by one party among the 
Jews, 122. 

— the Szimaritans during the time of, 
152 ff. 

Neo-Babylonian empire, end of the, 18. 
Neo-pythagorcanism, 184. 
Ncr^al-sharezcr, 13, 49. 

Ncriglissar, 13, 49. 

Nero and Agrippa II, 426. 

— and the Jews, 438- 

— Jews of Alexandria during reign of, 
410. 

Nethinim, 112, 131. 

Nethunim, 131. 

New Moon festival, 136. 

New Year, beginning of the, 20. 

New Year’s Day, 136. 

Festival, 10. 

Nicanor, son of Patroclus, 231. 

— the elcphantarch, 240. 

Nicolaus, Egyptian general, 203. 

— of Damascus, 276. 

Nidintu-Bel, 67, 68. 

Nineveh, 22. 

— besieged, 8. 

Nippur, a mercantile centre, 45. 

Nisan, 98. 

— first day of, New Year’s Day, 2 1 . 

— the month of the beginning of the 
New Year, 20. 

Nisibb, 420, 

Noph, 40. 

Obedas I, Arabian ruler, 292. 

Octavian and Herod the Great, 361 f. 

— and Mark Antony, 345. 

— conflict with Antony, 360. 
Oenoparas, river, 254, 

Olympiad years, 23. 

Olympian Zeus, 225. 

Onias and Tobias, rivalry between the 
houses of, 2x1. 

— head of the Egyptian party in Jeru- 
salem, 218. 

— the house of, 208. 

Onias I, High-priest, 200. 

— II, 210 f. 

— Ill, 2x8, 258. 

Ophel, X26. 

Opb, X7. 
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Orontfs, 35, 189. 
Orosius, 140. 

myster>*-cult, 
163. 
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Palestine, 8« 

— after tbe laU of Jerusalczn, 453 f, 

^ divided into five districts, 335. 

— Greek settlements in, 179 f. 

— overrun by robber-bands, 342 
Pampras, 264. 

Panion, battle of, 207. 

Parthiare, campaign of Antiochus IV 
against the, 230. 

Particularistic and universalistic points 
of view, 122. 

Parties among the Jews, 240, 282. 
Pariish, 317. 

Passover lambs, blood of the, 243. 

— the spring festival, 20. 

Pathah-Moab, 46. 

Pathros, 41. 

Pekah, 100, 145. 

Pekahiah, 100. 

Pelusium, 10, 65, 189. 

Pennsylvania Univeisty, excavations 
af, 45 - 

Pentateuch, extracts firom, read, 137. 

— translate into Greek, die, 201. 
People of the land, the, 86, 87, 153. 
Per^ccas, 190. 

PendesmaSf 309. 

Persia, mercenaries employed by, 69. 
Persian empire, laO of die, 70. 

— (^dal documents, 76. 

Pertians, growing power of, during the 
reign of Nabonidus, 16. 

Peter, the Galilaean, 367. 

Petra, 300, 301. 

Petronius, legate of Syria, 396 f. 
Pharaoh-Nccho, 10, 25, 26, 27. 
Pharisaism, 4, 427, 455 ff. 

Pharisees, the, 282, 317 f*5 363 4 ^ 

441 f, 

— and Hyreanus, the, 280. 

— and the Law, the, 284* 

— and Sadducccs, t^ K39. 

bitterness between the, 298. 

— and the Hasmonaeans, the, 353. 

— and the Holy Scriptures, the, 297 f. 

— and the Zealots, the, 366. 

— meaning of the nam e of, 317. 

— oppose Antipater, the, 342. 

— power of the, during Alexandra’s 
(Salome) reign, 296 f. 

Pharsalus, bat& of, 337. 

Phasacl, 345. 

— death of, 347. 

— governor of Jerusalem, 342- 

— made tetrar^ 346. 

Phasaelis, 368. 


SIIB}ECIS 

PhcTogas. Inote cf Herod 

^367- 

Fhfladriphia, 276. 

*— (Rabbatfan Am mop), 204. 

Pfauip* « 89 » > 9 ®- 

— gavernar of JenBahsn, 231. 
of Macedem, 69. 

— V of Maoedon, 207. 

— regent of Syria, 233. 

— son of Hei^ the Great, 371, 389. 
Phflii^ battle of, 345. 

Philistia, 204. 

PhilLsrinrs, con v ersi on of die, 214. 

— thcy 55. 

Philo, immersed in die tpait of Qntk 
wisdom, 183. 

— witness of, oonoeniing the Jetn, 178. 

— on the Essencs, 323 f. 
Fhilasophio^cljgious type of belief 

velop^ by the Greek ge plu s , 
Philoteria, 204. 

Phoenicia, 8. 

— conquered fay Alexander, 70. 

— revolt of against Artaxerxes m, 69 
Pfaorjiidan settlers in Palestine, 310. 
Phrygia, 192, 423. 

— Jews transpooted to^ 207. 

Pkholaus, 335. 

— revolt under, 336 f. 

Placidius in Judaea, 445. 

Plato, philosofdiy 1^ 

Pliny, 323 f. 

Plotina, 458. 

Plutarch, 200, 276. 

PoUiewna, 178, i&>. 

PoUio, 353- 
Pmnpey, 301, 333- 

— and Caesar, tvar be tween, 337. 

— defeated at the faatde of Fharsahn^ 
337. 

— in Jerusalem, 302. 

— the party of, hostile to Caesar, 343. 
Pontius Pilate, 387 f. 

and the Samaritans, 388. 

Poppaea, 428, 438. 

Pop^tion of Jerusahm small in 
Nehemiah’s time, 117. 

Porphyry, 199. 

Posuhnius, 277. 

Priesthood, the Jerusalem, 127. 

— die Jewish, 28z. 

Priestly aristocracy, revolt against di^ 
141, 211. 

— Code, die, 123, 135. 

Priests, 108. 

— and Levites, di 


1 1 f T w 1 II i 1 


130- 


Procurator, difiooidy rendered fay 
Josephus, 386. ^ 

— - c^Juilac^ Antipater oonfinnedai^ty 
Caesar, . 2519 . 


S* V 


Jk 
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Procurators of Judaea, their difficulties 


/^®i-ix, composition of, 201. 

Psalms xliii-lxxjox, compiled, 201. 
Psammeticus I, 162. , 

— II, expedition into Palestme, 33. 

Ptolemaic and Sclcucid dynasties, rise 
of the, 190 L 

— canon, the, I4> 2^' 

— rule, Jews under, 197 “• 

Ptolemais, 179, 204, 213* 251, 289. 
Ptolemy I, ig*- 

^ in Palestine, 192. ^ 

Samaritans settled in Egypt by, 157- 

— Philadelphos II, I95- 

^III, Eucrgetes, death of, 196, 197. 

— his victories, 197* 

— IV, Philopator, 197, 203, 209. 

— death of, 207- 

— in Jerusalem, 205. 

— V, Epiphanes, 207. 

VI, Philometor, death of, 254. 

— in Syria, 254. 

— VII, Euergetes, 277, 278. 

_ VIII, Soter, 289, 405. 

— XI, Auletes, 335. 

— XII, 337- ^ „ . 

governor of Coelc-Syria, 209* 

— Makron, satrap of Co^e-Syria and 

Phoenicia, 231, 234. 

— son of Abubus, 268, 271, 276. 

— son of Dorymenes, 231 . 

— son of Menneus, 345. 

Ptolemys, policy of, towards the Jews, 

179- 

— and Scleudds, wars between, 194. 
Pyramus, river, 189- 

Quadratus, Syrian legate, 432. 

Quiedsts, 316. 

Quietus, procurator of Palestine, 459- 
Quirinius, the census carried out by, 
386. 

Rabbah, 34, 53. 

Rabbath-Ammon, 204. 

Rachel, 38. 

Ramah, 38, 46. 

Raphia, 179. 

— battle of, 204. 

— captured by Alexander Jannaeus, 

291. 

Rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem 
opposed, 125. 

Rebinding of the walls of Jerusalem 
completed, 126. 

Rechabites, 55. 

Reconstruction, historical, of events 
immediately after the Return, 89 ff. 
Rehoboam, 144. 


Religion, Babylonian, 4. 

— of the Jews during the Persian 
period, 166 ff, 

— of the Jews, 3, 

Religious conditions in Palestine after 
the Return, 90. 

— fanaticism, 429. 

— freedom, 4. 

Remnant of the people, the, 87. 

Rescript of Artaxerxes, 1 12 f. 
Resurrection of the body, 185. 

Return, earliest years after the, 71 ff. 

Riblah, 26, 34> 35- . ^ , 

Roman administrators m Syria, titles of, 
464 f. 

— calendar, reformed by Caesar, 24. 

— exactions, 333. 

— period, chronology of the, 24. 

history of the, 5. 

— procurators, Judaea under, 386 ff. 

— rule, 4. 

Judaea imder, 332. 

— suzerainty, 4. 

repudiated, 443. 

Rome and Syria, 238. 

— conciliatory to the Jews, 426 f. 

— Jews in, an account of, 4x5 ff. 

— method of dating in, 21. 

— synagogues in, 413, 418 f. 

— the Jews in, 412 ff. 

— treaty between Judas Maccabaeus 
and, 238. 

Royal p)owcr, conception of among the 
GreA kings, 222. 

Sabazios, 424. 

Sabbath, a sign, 136. 

— Jews refuse to fight on the, 226. 

— Nehemiah’s zeal for, 127. 

— not originally a day of rest, 1 36, 

— observance, 1 35 f. 

Sabinus, procurator of Judaea, 382 f. 
Sacrificial system carried on in P^cstinc 
during the Exile, 93. 

Sadducees, the, 282, 314, 322, 455. 

— and the Hasmonacans, the, 353. 
Sadducaeans and Herod, the, 345 f. 
Samaria, 92, 146. 

— destroyed by Hyreanus, 280. 

— incorporated in the Jewish State, 1 58. 

— Macedonians settled in, by Alex- 
ander, 179. 

— pilgrims from, 56. 

— the name of a village in Middle 

Egypt* *57- ^ „ 

Samaritans, the, 94, 122, 278, 280. 

— and the Jews, the, 142 ff. 

— and the Jews, bresik between did not 
take place in connexion with the re- 
building of the Temple, 152. 
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Samaritan*, the, rad the Jew*, fiist 
overt act of enmity between, 152 £ 
origin of enmity between tl 

149 f- 

— the racial €}uestion between th^* 

154 f. 

— appeal to Andochus Vm. tl 
280. 

— as a separate community, the, 156 

— bitterness of, against the Jews, i 

387. 

— displeased at the presence of Nel 
miah, 121. 

during the Maccabaean wars, 157 

— dur^ the of Eara, the, 155 
during the time of Nehemiah, 152 

— of the stock of Israel, the, 149. 

regain their ireedom Roxu 

suzerainty, 158. 

— schism of the, 145. 

settled in the Thebu^ by Alexander 
the Great, 157, 

Sameas, 353. 

Sanballat, 52, 123, I54fi:, 164. 

— and Nehemiah, 125 f* 

— opposition to Nehemiah, 124. 
Sanhedrin, 296. 

— and the death-sentence, 437. 

Sardes, 17. 

Sardis, 67. 

Sargon, 16, 161. 

Satan, synagogues of, 424. 

Satrapies under Darius, 67. 

Saul, 100. 

Scaurus, 332. 

— in Damascus, 301. 

Scribe, Ezra the, 129. 

Scribes and the Holy Scriptuies, th e. 

Scopes, Egyptian general, 207. 

Scythia, 67. 

Scythians, the, 8, 9. 

— the, false to As^ria, 8. 

Sebastc, 368. 

Scir, 54. 

Seleucia in Picria, 204, 213. 

— persecution of Jews in, 422. 

Selcudd and Andgonid houses a gain 

the Ptolemaic, 195. 

— and Ptolemaic dynasties, rise of th 

190 

— dynasty founded by Seleucus, 192. 

— era, beginning of, 24. 

dates of the, 23. 

Syro-Greek form of, 23. 

Sdeud^, descent from Apollo claimed 

by the, 307. 

Seleucus, 24, 191. 

— claim to Code-Syria by, 193. 

— conquest of Babylonia 192. 

— death of, 195. 


SUBJECTS 

Seleucus, founder of frie Sdeiidd d». 

nasty, 192. 

^divided into *cvra.,.t«o 

' ^ HypasjMstac, 190. 

“ of the Jews rf, 

" y 9 u - 

-frustrated attcoqit to oanquer Rdes* 

toe, 197. 

197. 

in. 197. 

“ IV, 2II. 

- murdered, 212. 

Sau^ in Hellenistic cities democratic^ 


- 

Scron, Syrian general, 230. 

^paratmess, 133, 317. 

Septuagint, the, 201. 

Sexto Cacto. proconsul (d'Syria, 343. 
Shallum. 26. 100. 

Shalmaneser, 145. 
inscription 22. 

Shamash temple in Sippar, i6. 

Sheba, 15. 

Shechem, 92, 278. 
pilgrims from, 56. 
r&iih, 85, 87. ^ 

Shelcmiah, 52, 118, 163, 164. 
Shemaiah, 353, 366. 

^emm^Esn^ synagogal {nayer, 463. 
onepbcrds,spintual leaders called, 25gfa 
Sh^bazzar, 77, 78. 80, 89. 90. 
Shiloh, 

pil^uns from, 56. 

Shoot, the, 99. 

Shushan, 119. 

Sth^ine OracUs, Greek influence in the. 
183. 

Skarii, ^ 434 f.. 436. 453 . 

Simon the Maccabee, 227, 255 f., 262 iC 

and Antiochus VII, 2^f. 

and Demetrius II, 263* 

and Rome, 266. 

and the H^-pricsthood, 265. 

his dweliing-^klaGe in Gczer, ex- 
cavated, 264. 

independence of the Jewish State 

under, 

loved by his peofdc, 269. 

mourning for, 270 f. 

' ^ sends a ransom for his farodxer 
Jonathan, 257. 

takes poGsesnon of Joppa and 

Betfasura, 264. 

treacherously murdered, 268. 

* I, High-priest, *the Just”, 197, aio. 

- 11 , High^est, 2 i8. 

- son of Joseph the Tolnad^ 2i2« 
in, the mocm-god, 14. 

Sippar, i6. 
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Sisinncs, 15** 

Siwan, month, 22 * 

Smcrdis, 65. ^ 

Snowstorm in PalcsUnc, 257. 
Sogdiana, 67. 

Sogdianus, 69. 

Sohcmus, 363. 

Solar month, time reckoned by, 19. 


Solomon, 144, 155 * 

Sosibius, 207. 

— death of, 207. ^ 

Egyptian commander-in-chici, 203. 

Sosius, proconsul of Syria, supports 
Herod, 348. 

Sparta, 189- „ 

Spirit, immortality of the, 185. 

Spiritual depth of the Jews, 3. 

Spiritualization, 185* 

Stephanos, poll-tax, 312- 
Stoa, the, 184. 

Stoic teaching, 182. 

Straton's tower, 368. 

Sun, eclipse of, 22. 

worship, 57. 

worshippers, the Essencs not, 327. 

Susa, 96. 

Sycne, 114, 159. 

Symbolism, 185. 

Sympathetic magic, 309. 

Synagogal officers in Rome, 4 ^ 9 * 

— worship, 167. 

Synagogue, liturgy of the, main ele- 
ments, 137 f. 

— -worship, foundations of, 138. 
Synagogues in Alexandria, inscriptions 

in reference to, 41 1. 

Syncellus, 140. 

Synchronisms, 21. 

Syria and Egypt, third war between, 
196. 

— conquest of by Antiochus III, 202 ff. 

— incorporated in the Seleucid empire, 

207. 


— revolt against Babylonia, 50. 

— satrap of, head-quarters at Damas- 
cus, 153. 

Syrian kingdom, affairs of at the death 
of AntioSms IV, 238. 
Syro-Maccdonian calendar, 23. 


Tabernacles, feast of, 92, 135, 307. 
Tahpanhes, 40, 

Tammuz-Adon, 270. 

worship, 57. 

Tartan, 21. 

Tattcnai, 85,86, 151. 

Taxation of the Jews remitted by 
Caesar, 339. 

Taxation under the Seleucids, 312. 
Tax-farmer, Joseph the Tobi^ a, 208. 
farming, 210 f. 


Taxes, collection of, 209, 

Tell Abib, 43 t. 

— Charsa, 43 f. 

— cl-Hcsy, Phoenician settlement in, 
171. 

— Melach, 43 f. 

— Sandahannah, Phoenician scltlc- 
meni in, 171. 

— Sandahannah, 309. 

Tema’, 15. 55. 

I'eman, 54. 

Temple, after the rebuilding of the, 

95 

— builders ol the, 80, 85 ff. 

— complriion of, 8(j f. 

— condition of the, after the Return, 
90. 

— damaged by the Babylonians, 37, 

— foundation of completed, 91, 

of laid, 90. 

— plundered by Antiochus IV, 221. 

— rebuilding of the, O4 If., 151. 

events in Palestine after, 97 ff. 

— records, 1 1 3. 

— redcdicaiir»n of the, 2.44. 

by Judas Maccabaeus, 232. 

— still standing on the return of the 
exiles, 91 ff. 

— -tax used for the upkeep of the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinas in Rome, 454. 

— the second, 20. 

Teraphim, 35. 

Tcrlullus, 433. 

Theocracy, LzekiePs teaching on the, 

lOI. 

— idea of the, first taught by Hosea, 
101. 

— the, 99 ff. 

Theocratic idea modified in Deutero- 
nomy, lOI. 

— state, Jewish ideal of a, 342. 

the Pharisaic ideal, 288. 

Theocritus, quotation from, 195. 
Theodotus, commander of the Egx'piian 

forces in Syria, 203. 

Tholomy, the arch-robber, 430. 
Thcrap>eutai, the, 328. 

Theudas, 367, 388, 430. 

Tiberias. 389. 

Tiberius Alexander, 410. 

procurator of Judaea, 430. 

— and Agrippa, 394. 

— edict of, 1 77. 

— Gemellus, 394. 

— Jewish persecution under, 414. 
Tiglath-PiJescr, 15, 145. 

Tigrancs, Armenian ruler, 30X. 

— king of Armenia, threatens to invade 
Judaea, 298. 

Tigns, 17. 

Timarclius, satrap of Babylonia and 
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\fedia a claimant for the Syrian 
throne, 238. 

Tirshatha, 116. 

Tithe, 127. 

Tithes, io8* 

Titus besieges Jerusalem, 448. 

— ' in Judaea, 444. 

— triumphal progress through the coun- 
try after the fall of Jerusalem, aciof. 

Tobiah, 123 f,, 127, 154. 

— the Ammonite, 200. 

Tobias, the house of, 200, 208, 

Traders, Jewish, 178. 

Trading carried on by the exiles, 44, 
Trastevere, disuict in Rome, 412. 
Tryphon, 255. 

— aspires to the Syrian throne, 256. 

— coins of, 263. 

— death of, 266. 

— usurps the throne, 263. 

Tubias, 200. 

TuKulti-apal-csarra, 21, 

Turbo subdues the Jews in Egypt, 
^459- 

Tyre, 33, Q13, 259. 

— fall of, 70, 189. 

— oracle against, 54. 

— quinquennial games at, 220* 

— si^c of, II f,, 48, 57. 

Ugbaru, 64- 

— (Gobryas), 17. 

Umman-Manda^ 8. 

Union of Israd smd Judah, 147, 
Universalbtic and partimlaristic Doints 
of view, 122, 

Uriah, 131. 

Uruk, 13. 

Uzzisib, 21. 

Uzza, garden of, 28. 

Varro, l^ate of Syria, 364i 
V arus, I^ate of Syria, 382, 

Vespasian in Judaea, 444 ff. 

^ orders the closing ^ the temple at 
Leoncopolis, 457. 

— proclaimed emperor, 44B. 

Vigna Randanini, inscriptions of die, 
41B. 

Villa Torlonia, 4x8. 

Vitellius, 448. 

Walls, building of Jerusalem, 12X, 

— of Jerusalem, dedication <^, 126. 
Water-gate, 126. 

Wisdom, 31 !• 


suBjEcrrs 

Xenios, Zeus, 225. 

Xenophon, 3> I7> 64, gSi 

Xerxes I, 66. 

— Egypt reduced by, 68. 

— death of, 68. 

— II. 69. 

Yahu, 164. 

Yahwch, the Temple of, secure, 30- 
Year, Hebrew, began in the autumn, 20w 

transferred to the spring after the 

Exile, 20. 

Yeb, 65, 1 14, 159. 

Yedoniah, 164- 

322. 

Zadok, the Pharisee, 386. 

— sons of, 297, 322. 

Zakkai, Johanan h^n^ 4. 

Zamaris, 421. 

Zaphenath-paneah, 52. 

Zealots, the, 366 f., 383, 429, 434, 442^ 
447- 

Zeebariah, 86, 90, 115, 152. 

— and the ^people of the land *, 87. 

— teaching of, 97. 

— king, too. 

Zedeldah, 26, 28, 30 f., 33, 

blinded and led to Babylon, 36. 

^ captured in the plains ofjeriebt^ 36. 

— character of, 37. 

— death of, 36- 

— difRculty ^ the position of, 33. 

— false to oath of fealty, 36- 

— his respect for jerenuah, 37. 

— revolt of. It. 

— revolt of, against Babylon, 34* 

— summoned to Babylon, 33* 

Z^imach^ 99. 

^DO ^tylas, 276. 

— letters, 210. 

Zenodonis, 364 f., 367. 

Zephaniab the priest, 33. 

Zerubbabd, 78, 80, 87 f., 90, 1 15, X5of., 

— governor of Judah, 91. 

thought of as the Messiamc ruler, 99. 
> of the seed of David, 99. 

Zeus Hypsistos, 424- 

— Olympian, 225- 

— Xenios, 225. 

Zeuxis, general of Andochus HI, 207, 

423- 

Zidon, 33, 69, 213- 

— siege of by Andochus III, 207. 

Zio, 20. 

Zoroastriao eschatology, 184. 
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